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TO  THE  MEMBERS 


OF   THE 


MANCHESTER  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 


Gentlemen, 

It  is  now  twelve  years,  since  the  "  Catechism  on  the  Corn  Laws  '*  was 
the  commencement  of  a  series  of  attacks  on  the  twaddling  tyranny  of  the  landed 
interest,  which  have  been  continued  with  perseverance,  and,  for  the  labour  of  a  single 
individual,  with  some  success. 

Great  advantages  have  been  found  derivable  from  the  plan,  of  assailing  from  time 
to  time  the  current  fallacies  of  the  day.  The  dispute  had  always  the  grace  of  fresh- 
ness ;  the  reader  who  was  satined  with  the  exposure  of  one  fallacy,  was  naturally  led 
to  the  examination  of  more  j  no  demand  was  made  upon  him  for  beginning  at  a  parti- 
cular point,  or  referring  to  a  distant  argument ;  and  the  writer  had  an  unlimited  oppor- 
tunity of  amending  and  reinforcing  whatever  might  have  been  feebly  supported,  or  im- 
perfectly expressed. 

r 

It  cannot  be  thought  strange,  that  his  latest  effort  in  this  kind,  should  at  the  present 
moment  be  dedicated  to  you. 

On  some  of  the  consequences  of  the  Corn  Laws,  particularly  their  effects  upon 
families  of  the  commercial  classes,  the  course  of  the  adversaries'  arguments  does  not 
appear  to  have  led  to  any  direct  discussion  in  the  present  sample.  The  liberty  h  as  con- 
sequently been  taken,   of  adding  in  an  Appendix  some  letters  from  the   published 


DEDICATION. 

correspondence  of  the  writer  with  the  Liberals  of  Hull  during  the  time  he  was  their 
representative,  in  which  these  parts  of  the  subject  were  more  immediately  under 
review. 

A  great  blow  in  favour  of  commercial  freedom,  has  been  struck  by  the  proceedings 
in  which  the  Chamber  of  Manchester  has  so  honourably  taken  the  lead.  The  grand 
object  now,  is  to  guard  against  the  attempts  which  will  be  made  to  preserve  some 
remnant  of  the  wrong.  False  brethren  will  spring  up  in  all  directions,  offering  their  ser- 
vices on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  leave  a  nest  egg.  No  concession  will  be  too  small 
to  be  accepted  j  and  none  will  be  so  small,  as  not  to  be  attended  with  serious  loss  and 
damage  to  the  just  interests  of  the  community,  if  the  moment  is  not  seized  for 
making  a  clear  riddance  while  the  public  feeling  is  alive. 

To  this  end,  nothing  (if  long  attention  to  the  controversy  can  justify  the  expression 
of  an  opinion  )  will  be  effectual,  except  a  demand  for  retribution  on  the  landed  interest, 
in  the  shape  of  a  tax  to  be  gradually  imposed  on  home-grown  corn,  after  the  removal 
of  all  duty  on  foreign,  and  continued  for  three-and-twenty  years  unless  commuted 
for  a  perpetual  tax  on  rent,  of  equal  value,  regard  being  had  to  the  perpetuity  of  the 
one  and  the  limited  duration  of  the  other.  Nothing  but  a  demand  of  this  nature, 
will  bring  into  fair  and  full  discussion  the  claim  which  any  one  interest  can  have  to 
enrich  itself  through  the  taxation  of  another.  This  and  nothing  else,  will  throw 
a  broad  light  on  the  desperate  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  past  system,  by  forcing 
the  landlords  to  expatiate  upon  the  reasons  why  they  resist  the  perpetuation  of  a 
similar  system  on  themselves. 

That  the  Chamber  of  Manchester  may  be  the  first  to  take  this  further  step 
towards  making  Great  Britain  a  commercial  country,  is  the   earnest  desire  of. 

Gentlemen, 

Your  very  obedient  Servant, 

T.  PERRONET  THOMPSON. 


13,  Hanover  Terrace,  Regent's  Park. 
1  January,  1839. 


CORN-LAW    FALLACIES, 

WITH  THE 

ANSWERS. 

(from    the    "sun    NEWSPAPER.") 


The  only  effective  way  to  meet  the  fallacies  perseveringly  put  forward  on  the  important 
subject  of  the  Corn  Laws,  is,  to  collect  them  patiently  as  they  appear,  and  publish 
them  with  the  answers.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  author  of  the  following  replies 
has,  in  the  course  of  something  more  than  eleven  years,  collected  and  published  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred  ;  and  the  crop  seems  still  to  be  as  plentiful  as  ever. 

1. — Would  not  an  admission  of  ^nswe?'.— It  would  cause  a  certain  extent  to  be  put 

foreign  corn  cause  a  great  extent  out  of  tillage,  just  as,   if  Manchester  was  walled  up, 

of  British  land  to  be  put  out  of  ^nd   the  people  fed  with  corn  grown  in  flower-pots  and 

tillage,  and    by  consequence,  a  ^^  ^^^           ^f  houses,  opening  the  gates  would  cause 

S. l.^^t.  L  ,^^7"^/"^^!  the  flower-pots  to  be  put  out  of  ^tillage,  and  the 
Jabourers  to  be   put  out  of  em-       ,   ,  ^    ,         ,  K  ^     ,  ^      ^^     r  i 

plovment  ?  -  Standard,  Aug.  18,  labourers  employed  on  them  to  be  put  out  of  employ- 
]g38,  ment.     But  for  one  gallon  of  corn  so  prevented   from 

being  grown  in  flower-pots,  ten  would  be  brought  in 
through  the  gates ;  and  for  one  flower-pot  cultivator  thrown  out  of  employment,  ten 
honest  men  would  be  called  into  employment  some  other  way.  Ask  the  people  of 
Manchester  what  they  think  of  the  experiment. 

a.—Would  not  these  labourers  A. — Undoubtedly.     But  the  people  of  Manchester 

he  thrown  into  the  supply  of  would  be  enormous  fools  if  they  resisted  the  opening 
manufacturing  labourers,  to  look  of  their  gates,  for  fear  of  having  the  labourers  on 
lor  employment  .—Id.  flower-pots  thrown  on  them  for  employment.     If  every 

one  of  these  labourers,  with  their  descendants,  were  to 
be  kept  by  public  subscription  in  secula  seculorum^  there  would  be  no  persuading  the 
men  of  Manchester  to  keep  fast  their  gates  for  fear  of  such  a  consummation. 

3.— Would  not  the  effect  of  a  A. — The  reduction  in  the  price  of  grain  would  cause 

reduction  in  the  price  of  j^rain  be  wages  to  be  reduced,  but  not  in  full  proportion.  To 
to  cause  wages  to  be  reduced  in  j„ake  it  clearer,  begin  with  the  converse  case.  Suppose 
full  proportion,  under  the  opera-  ^i^^,.  j^^  ^  country  where  there  were  no  Corn  Laws,  the 
Honor  a  Poor  Ijaw,  which   has       i       n      j  *  *     4.1  1  •  1  j 

screwed    down    wages    to    the      landlords  were  to  come  to  the  working  classes  and  say 
"  starving  place,"  whatever  that       "  ^^^  "^  cut   off  your  supplies  of  foreign  corn,  and 
place — in  other  words,  whatever       when  there  is  half  as  much  corn  as  there  was,  the  price 
the  price  of  bread — maybe? — Id.       of  corn  will  rise;   and  wages,  you  know,  will   rise  too, 

and  then  you  will  be  as  well  off  as  before."  Would  not 
the  working  classes  immediately  reply,  **Doyou  mean  to  tell  us,  who  are  the  great 
consumers  of  corn,  that  after  you  have  diminished  the  supply  of  corn  one-half,  wages 
are  to  rise  till  they  give  us  as  much  corn  out  of  the  half  as  they  did  of  the  whole  ?  No, 
no  ;  your  plan  is  to  get  two  days'  work  out  of  us  for  a  gallon  of  corn,  instead  of  one." 
And  by  the  contrary  rule,  if  the  quantity  of  corn  was  increased,  it  would  be  impossible 
that  the  wages  of  the  working  classes  should  fall  so  as  to  give  them  the  power  of  buying 
no  more  corn  than  before ;  for  if  so,  how  is  all  the  corn  to  be  sold  ?  A  Poor  Law  may 
screw  down  wages  to  the  **  starving  place  ''  when  the  employment  of  the  working  classes 
is  cut  off  by  the  stoppage  of  foreign  trade  ;  but  the  vvay  to  put  an  end  to  the  "  screw,"  is 
to  open  the  sources  of  employment,  and  allow  England  to  be  a  commercial  country. 


# 


Corti'Laiv  Fallacies, 


4. — Would  not  the  surplus  sup- 
ply of  labour,  created  by  the  dis- 
missal of  hundreds  of  thousands 
hitherto  employed  in  tillage, 
greatly  facilitate  this  operation  1 — Id* 


A. — As  in  the  case  of  the  flower-pots,  for  every  man 
thrown  out  of  one  employment,  ten  would  be  brought 
into  another. 


5.— Would  not  the  home  mar- 
ket for  manufactured  goods  be 
very  seriously  impaired  by  what- 
ever should  ruin  the  landed  gentry 
and  farmers,  and  artificers  and 
shop-keepers  depending  upon 
landowners  and  farmers,  through- 
out the  kingdom  ? — Id, 

6. — Must  not  the  effect  of  the 
admission  of  foreign  corn  be  a 
vast  exportation  of  ca/^iVa/ during 
many  years,  and  until  more  ex- 
tended markets  for  British  manu- 
factures can  possibly  be  estab- 
ished  abroad  by  foreigners  ac- 
quiring the  taste  for,  or  the  want 
of,  our  manufactures — always  a  work 


^.— Just  as  the  home  market  for  Manchester  goods 
would  be  impaired  by  opening  the  gates,  and  putting 
an  end  to  the  gains  of  the  owners  of  flower-pots,  and 
the  artificers  and  shopkeepers  dependent  thereupon. 
For  every  customer  lost,  ten  twice  as  good  would  be 
acquired. 


A. — There  is  no  time  wanted  for  the  business  at  all. 
Foreigners  are  standing  begging  for  our  manufactures, 
on  the  sole  condition  of  our  taking  in  return  what  we 
want,  and  thei/  have  to  give.  Foreigners  have  had  taste 
for  our  manufactures  long  enough  ;  it  is  we  who  make 
laws  to  prevent  ourselves  from  taking  from  the  foreigners 
the  payment  they  have  to  give, 
of  lime "? — Id. 


7. — Is  it  not  more  than  pro- 
bable, is  it  not  certain,  that 
foreigners  would  employ  this 
capital f  and  this  time,  in  estab- 
lishing rival  manufactures  ? — Id, 


A. — Open  your  gates  to  what  foreigners  have  to  pay 
in,  and  down  drops  their  inducement  to  employ  either 
capital  or  time  in  establishing  rival  manufactures  at  all. 
For  twenty  years  you  have  been  paying  a  premium  on 
foreign  manufactures,  by  refusing  to  allow  foreigners 
to  supply  themselves  from  our  manufacturers.     Nine- 
tenths  of  the  continental  market  is  probably  irrecoverably  gone  from  us,  and  we  are  a 
little  nation  instead  of  a  great  one  by  the  consequences.     But  the  tenth,  though  only  a 
tenth,  might  be  worth  struggling  for.     Fools  must  pay,  till  they  get  wiser. 


8.— Is  it  not  absolutely  neces-  A. — All  experience  proves   that  it  is  not  necessary, 

sary,  as  a  security  against  famine  and  that  the  contrary  is  necessary.     We  do  not  grow 

in    unfavourable    seasons    and  cotton  in  hot-houses,  for  fear  the  Americans  should 

agamst  the  chances  of  war    to  g^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^g  ^^  f^,^^   ^  ^^^^^  gj^j^t     ^^j,  prohibit 

Jt'?he%t'hesTDoTsfble  linf'      ^^"«^»  ^^^"*P'  «^  t^''  ^''^^  ^^'^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^*  ^^^  P^»^'«"  «^ 
jj         °         *^  ^  P       •      the  Baltic  should  at  some  time  go  to  war.    We  know, 

that  wherever  we  have  a  trade  with  another  country, 

that  trade  is  of  as  much   importance,  perhaps  more, 

to  that  country  as  to  us.     And  corn  is  of  all  things  the  article,  which,  if  we  cannot  get 

from  one  quarter,  we  can  from  another.  It  would  be  just  as  sensible  to  stop  all  foreign 

trade,  for  fear  of  war,  as  the  corn  trade. 


9. — Every  shilling  paid  to  a 
foreigner  for  corn  is  a  shilling 
lost  to  this  nation,  and  a  shilling 
gain  to  the  recipient,  upon  the 
same  principle  as  the  Morning 
Chronicle  would  lose,  and  the 
Morning  Post  would  gain,  if  in- 
stead of  the  former*s  inserting 
advertisements  in  his  paper,  he 
were  to  kick  the  customers  out  of 
his  shop  into  the  shop  of  his 
neighbouring  rival,  the  latter. 
There  is  no  more  friendship  in 
the  trade  of  nations  than  in  the 
trade  of  individuals ;  and  while 


A. — The  "  Morning'  Chronicle  '*  would  be  a  great  sim- 
pleton, if  he  insisted  on  making  his  own  shoes  and 
those  of  his  servants,  when  he  might  obtain  double  the 
shoes  in  the  same  time  by  working  at  his  desk,  and 
buying  of  the  shoemaker.  The  loss  is  of  the  same 
kind,  when  a  nation  buys  half  a  quarter  of  corn  for  the 
same  price  that  it  might  obtain  a  whole  one.  The  con- 
trary plea  depends  on  concealing  the  fact,  that  the  man 
who  saves  half  the  price  of  his  quarter  of  corn,  as  cer- 
tainly expends  that  half  with  some  other  tradesman,  as 
he  would  with  the  home  grower  of  dear  corn.  To  the 
rest  of  trade,  therefore,  in  the  aggregate,  there  is  a 
balance.  But  remains  the  difference,  that  in  one  case 
the  consumer  gets  something  for  his  money. 


England  shall  have  a  churchyard 
unploughed,  she  ought  not  to  buy  a  grain  of  corn  from  a  foreigner,  no  more  than  the  Morning 
Chronicle  should  refuse  to  insert  advertisements  for  the  behalf  of  the  Morning  Post, — John  Bull, 
Aug.  26,  1838. 


fvith  the  A?isrvers. 


10. — As  to  the  question  about 
•'  cheap  breacV'  the  affair,  as  far 
as  ploughmen,  artisans,  and  pau- 
pers are  concerned,  is  in  a  nut< 
shell.  Let  the  price  be  what  it 
will,  they  are  merely  kept  alive 
as  the  wheels  of  a  machine  are 
greased — by  quantity.  Whatever 
has  been,  is,  or  shall  be  the  price 
of  corn,  it  never  did,  does  not. 


A.—  The  quantity  an  individual  will  oet,  depends  on 
the  whole  quantity  which  is  there  to  be  had,  and  on 
the  competition  for  it.  The  plan  is  to  shut  out  foreign 
corn,  in  order  that  by  diminishing  the  whole  quantity, 
the  artisan  may  be  forced  by  competition  to  give  more 
days*  work  for  a  bushel  of  corn.  Shut  up  the  rats  in 
a  trap,  to  breed  on  a  limited  quantity  of  corn,  and  it 
will  soon  be  seen  how  each  is  to  have  a  smaller  portion 
out  of  the  limited  quantity  than  out  of  a  greater. 


and  never  will  enter  into  the  head 
of  a  philosopher  to  regulate  wages  on  any  other  principle  than  that  which  enables  a  labourer,  whe- 
ther at  the  plough  or  the  loom,  the  canal,  the  railroad,  in  the  mines,  or  at  the  anvil,  to  buy  a 
certain  number  of  "  ounces"  of  the  "  staff  of  life."  Why  talk  about  the  price  then  ? — the  word 
quantity  is  your  only  word. — Id, 


11. — The  labourers  —  whether 
those  who  make  the  corn  to  come 
in  Ireland,  and  never  taste  it,  or 
the  paupers  who  did  make  the 
com  to  come  in  England,  and  are 
now  dying  by  "  ounces,"  or  the 
weavers  who  are  brought  down 
to  the  starvation  point — all  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
price  of  com,  particularly  when 
that  price  is  lowered  or  raised  even 
by  forging  on  a  piece  of  paper 
the  name  of  Moses  by  Jacob,  or 
the  name  of  Obadiah  by  Eph- 
BAIM, — Id* 


A. — In  all  these  cases,  competition,  and  want  of  de- 
mand for  labourers  to  diminish  it,  are  what  make  the 
misery.  If  the  Irish  are  ever  to  mend,  their  best 
chance  is  in  the  demand  for  muscle  which  will  be 
created  when  England  is  opened  to  commerce  by  the 
abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws.  If  the  English  poor  are 
to  escape  from  "  ounces,"  it  must  be  by  obtaining  the 
permission  to  keep  themselves,  their  betters  now  de- 
prive them  of.  If  the  weavers  are  to  escape  starvation 
point,  it  must  be  by  ceasing  to  pay  a  premium  to  fo- 
reign manufacturers  for  taking  the  bread  out  of  their 
mouths. 


A. — The  blunder,  as  before,  of  inviting  the  Morning 
Chronicle  to  make  his  own  shoes. 


12.— We  hold  it  to  be  sound 
philosophy,  and  not  such  as  is 
taught  by  Scotchmen,  that  nei- 
ther a  nation  nor   an  individual 

can  gain  by  buying  of  another  nation  or  another  individual,  that  commodity  which  the  nation  and 
individual  can  produce  from  their  own  soil  and  from  their  own  loom. — Id. 


13.— And  it  seems  to  us  equal- 
ly sound  philosophy  that  no  two 
nations  nor  individuals  can  gain 
by  an  exchange  of  any  commodi- 
ties, unless  some  third  nation  or 
individual  will  be  pleased  to  buy 
and  pay  for  the  commodities  ex- 
changedi — J^d. 


A. — If  the  Morning  Chronicle  insisted  on  making  his 
own  shoes,  and  the  shoemaker  on  being  a  **  Chronicle** 
to  himself,  and  being  his  own  printer, — this  would  be 
an  example  of  how  two  individuals  might  gain,  though 
no  third  person  stood  by  to  buy  or  pay.  Exactly  the 
same  if  Germany  insists  on  making  dear  manufactures 
and  England  on  raising  dear  corn ;  when  by  the  sim- 
ple invention  of  an  exchange,  Germany  might  have 
twice  as  many  manufactures  for  her  pains,  and  England  twice  as  much  corn. 


14. — but  the  nation  which  ex- 
changes money  or  merchandise 
for  foreign  food  when  that  nation 
can  grow  or  product  that  food  for 
itself,  must  be  mad— that's  all.— 
Id, 


A. — There  is  omisssion,  of  whether  it  can  be  produced 
at  the  same  price.  If  the  Chronicle  produced  his  own 
shoes,  when  they  might  be  had  by  half  the  labour  em- 
ployed in  his  trade  of  chronicling,  then  he  would  be 
the  madman.  But  the  madmen  have  always  been  for 
shutting  up  the  wise. 


15. — *'  Why  choose  this  parti- 
cular time  to  raise  an  agitation 
against  the  Corn  Laws  ?  "  •  •  • 
Why  \  because  from  the  bad  wea- 
ther it  is  feared  that  part  of  the 
tillage  land  will  prove  unpro- 
ductive, and  the  whole  imper- 
fectly productive— and  this  is  the  time  you  select  to  recommend  putting  part  of  the  land  wholly 
out  of  tillage  I  and  causing  the  rest  of  the  land  to  be  less  productively  tilled,  because  tilled  at  a 
less  profit !  [^Oxford  Herald.  Spnt.  fi.  1R.?8. 


A. — We  must  preach  against  the  folly,  when  it 
pinches  most.  When  men  feel  the  pressure  of  want  of 
corn,  is  the  time  to  rally  them  against  the  absurdity  of 
allowing  themselves  to  be  systematically  confined  to 
the  smaller  quantity  instead  of  the  greater. 


profit !  l^Oxford  Herald,  Sept.  8,  1838. 


B   2 


Corn-Laiv  Fallacies , 


16.--Suppose  that  the  fears  of 
ft  deficient  harvest  are  realized, 
what  then?  The  ports  are  open- 
ed much  before  grain  can  reach  a 
famine  price.—  Id. 


A. — We  are  kept  at  a  famine  price  always.  The  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  whole  system  is  to  get  two  days' 
work  out  of  the  labourer  instead  of  one,  for  a  given 
quantity  of  corn,  by  keeping  him  to  **  starvation 
point." 


17. — The  whole  world  will 
starve  before  Englishmen  can 
want. — Id. 


A. — They  wanted  yesterday,  they  want  to-day,  and 
they  will  want  to-morrow.  Their  laws  are  made  (as 
Paley  said  the  body  was  not  made,  to  produce  gout)  for 
the  propagation  of  this  one   thing,    want.     Artificial 

famine  is   the  inheritance  of  all  the  industrious  who  have  been  born  within  these 

twenty  years. 


18. — The  foreign  corn  will 
come  in,  it  will  be  paid  for  in 
money,  and  this  money  will  come 
back  to  our  manufactories,  if  the 
enemies  of  the  Corn  Laws  speak 
truly. — Id. 


A. — "  Coming  back  to  our  manufactories,"  is  the 
fraud  which  should  tell  the  London  tradesmen  to  scat- 
ter their  money  about  the  streets,  becauseit  would  all 
come  l)ack  to  their  shops.  Where  is  the  enemy  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  who  ever  committed  himself  by  anything 
so  foolish  ? 


19. — We  all  know  what  com- 
mercial speculation  is  capable  of ; 
and  can  we  doubt  that,  but  for 
the  Corn  Laws,  the  existing  anx- 
iety about  the  harvest  would 
cause  the  markets  and  granaries 

to  be  glutted  with  foreign  grain  long  before  this,  to  the  ruin  of  the  British  farmer,  indeed,  but  no 
less  to  the  ruin  of  the  British  importer  and  of  the  foreign  grower — and,  if  the  enemies  of  the  Corn 
Laws  speak  truly,  of  the  British  manufacturer. — Id. 


A. — "  Make  laws  against  commerce,  or  commercial 
men  will  ruin  themselves  and  you."  If  commercial 
men  are  feeble  enough  to  submit  to  such  nursing,  they 
must  take  it  for  their  pains. 


20. — The  colonial  system  is 
founded  upon  the  principle,  that 
our  own  industry,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad,  is  to  obtain  a  de- 
cided preference  over  that  of 
other  nations.  —  Blackwood's 
Edinburgh  Magazine  for  Sept.  1838.     Article,  The  Reciprocity  and  Colonial  Systems. 


A. — The  principle  again,  of  the  Morning  Chronicle 
making  his  own  shoes,  either  in  his  own  bureau,  or  in 
a  colonial  establishment  struck  out  from  a  corner  of 
his  office. 


21. — The  reciprocity  system 
is  founded  on  the  principle,  that 
the  great  thing  to  be  considered 
is,  where  the  commodities  which 
we  require  can  be  purchased 
cheapest ;  that  if  they  can  be  got 
at  a  lower  rate  from  other  States 
than  our  own  trans-marine  pos- 
sessions, no  hesitation  whatever 
should  be  felt  in  preferring  the 
cheap  merchant  in  foreign  states. 
-^Id. 


A. — What  is  founded  on  this  principle,  is  not  the 
"  reciprocity  "  system,  but  the  system  of  *'  free  trade.'* 
The  reciprocity  system  is  founded  on  something  else. 
But  the  principle  aimed  at,  whatever  the  system  founded 
on  it  be  called,  is  this.  A  rides  in  B'^  omnibus  for 
sixpence,  the  same  distance  that  C,  who  is  a  hackney- 
coachman,  would  convey  him  forhalf-a-crown.  *'  What 
folly,"  cries  a  citizen  of  the  old  school,  '*  to  encourage 
A  to  take  money  out  of  C's  pocket,  when  it  is  evident 
that  any  gain  to  A,  is  balanced  by  loss  to  C,  and  the 
public  in  the  aggregate  has  no  interest  in  the  matter." 
*'  Stop,"  says  A ;  "I  laid  out  the  two  shillings  with  D 
for  an  extra  pint  of  wine,  which  I  guess  was  as  good  for  trade  when  given  to  D  as  to  C, 
and  my  stomach  tells  me  I  am  better  by  exactly  the  pint  of  wine."  Here  then  was  the 
blunder  of  the  ancient  citizen  ;  he  forgot  that  after  a  balance  to  trade  in  the  aggregate 
in  all  other  quarters,  the  trader  A  who  is  the  consumer,  is  to  gain  two  shillings'  worth 
or  lose  it. 

**  But  there  is  a  weighty  point  behind,"  cries  the  ancient  citizen ;  "  the  omnibus  is 
altogether  a  French  concern  ;  the  owner  lives  at  Boulogne,  and  for  every  ride  you  take, 
you  pay  to  //?m."  Says  A,  **  That  makes  no  difference  ;  the  Boulogne  man  must  be  paid, 
either  with  English  goods,  or  with  foreign  goods  (silver  and  gold  included),  which  have 
been  bought  with  English  goods  ;  and  I  guess  that  E,  the  maker  of  those  English  goods, 
18  as  much  obliged  to  me  to  the  amount  of  sixpence,  as  would  have  been  the  owner  of 
the  omnibus  if  he  had  lived  in  Holborn.  What  you  want,  I  see,  is  to  persuade  me  to 
go  without  my  pint  of  wine." 

22.— The    vital  point  which  A. — A  great  truth,  however  it  came  there.    The  vital 

these  two  systems  is,  ^  question  is,  whether  the  producers  who  stand  in  the 


foilh  the   Answers.  S 

whether  the  ruling  powers  in  the  place  of  the  hackney-coachman  C,  are  to  take  away  the 
dominant  state  be  the  producers  pints  of  wine  from  ^,  it  beinpr  further  understood  that 
ov  the  consumers. —Id.  they   at  the   same  time   take  away  trade  to  an  equal 

amount  from  the  vintner  Z),  and  to  the  amount  of  the 
remaining"  sixpence  either  from  the  English  omnibus-owner  B,  or  the  English  trader  E 
who  supplies  the  goods  that  directly  or  indirectly  go  to  Boulogne  if  the  omnibus  is 
French.  In  other  words  the  question  is,  whether  trade  shall  be  so  conducted  as  to 
make  the  trader  who  is  the  consumer,  lose  his  pint  of  wine  at  every  turn,  with  none  the 
smallest  gain  to  the  rest  of  trade  in  the  aggregate  thereby,  and  for  the  sole  chance 
therefore,  of  what  some  trades  may  pick  from  one  another  in  the  scramble. 

23.  — The  producers,  whether  ^.  —  Everybody   is   for    robbing    everybody,     and 

of  grain,  of  butcher  meat,  of  throwing  the  pint  of  wine  into  the  sea  at  every  turn 
manufactures,  or  of  shipping,  besides.  The  corn-ffrower  is  to  increase  the  price  of 
strenuously    ma.ntam    that    the  ^^^   ^        ^^^  difference  once  from  the  manufac- 

great  obiectof  Government  should       ^  -u      '     J  j  ^'     •     4.1  « 

be  to  give  encouragement  to  t"'"^*'  ^^^«,  ^^  the  consumer,  and  once  over  again  in  he 
your  own  industry  and  prevent  shape  of  loss  of  business  to  the  traders  with  whom  the 
the  rivalry  or  competition  of  consumer  would  have  laid  out  that  value  if  he  had  had 
Foreign  States  from  encroaching  it  left.  And  the  manufacturer  is  to  increase  the  price 
upon  or  injuring  your  domestic  of  manufactured  goods,  and  levy  the  difference,  once 
farmei-s  and  manufacturers. — Id.      from  the  corn  grower  who  is  the  consumer,  and  once 

more  in  the  shape  of  loss  to  the  traders  with  whom  the 
consumer  would  have  expended  it,  as  before.  And  noodles  from  both  sides  are  to  meet 
together,  and  call  this  **  mutual  protection"  and  **  encouraging  your  own  industry  ;" 
themselves,  all  the  while,  composing  the  consumers  who  are  to  lose.  And  Govern- 
ments are  to  be  called  on  to  support  this  system  of  carrying  on  trade  at  the  greatest 
possible  aggregate  loss. 

24.— Under  this  system,   and  ^.—Secure  to  the  Morning  Chronicle  "  the  benefit  of 

by  these  ideas,  the  commercial  his   own  trade   and  manufactures  and  consumption," 

policy  of  the  country  has  been  ,     forcing  him   to  make  his  own  shoes,  when  he  could 

conducted  for  170  years   before  i*.  4.^  .        \             1     *i.           u             r  u-                     a 

1820.  The  object  of  legislation,  in  ^^\^^f^  cheaper  by  the  exchange  of  his  own  produce 

all  its  branches,  was  to  secure  to  ^^^  ^   ooors. 
their  own  subjects  the  benefit  of 

their  own  trade  and  manufactures  and  consumption,  and  to  shut  out,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
competition  of  foreign  States. — Id. 

25,— To   cement  and    secure  ^._The   Navigation    Laws    were    an    attempt    to 

this  immense  dommion,  two  prin-      strengthen  the  country  by  buying  sailors  at  more  than 

Zt%  ^""f /^^^y  ,^^\°P%^  .f."^  th  were  worth.  They  jumped  the  fact  that  the  naval 
steadily  acted  upon  by  the  British       ^^..,«..  ^r  *       1      -^     ..  j  a       ^  w   1   • 

Government.  The  first  of  these  P/^''^^^  9,^  ^  country  does  not  depend  only  on  multiplying 
was  to  maintain,  by  the  utmost  ^^^e  sailor  animal,  but  on  multiplying  the  general 
exertion  ofthe national  resources,  wealth  by  which  a  naval  war  must  be  earned  on. 
a  great  and  powerful  navy*  "[and  Hence,  to  increase  sailors  by  a  loss  to  the  general 
secondly,  the  Government]  by  a  wealth  of  the  country,  was  buying  **  the  mustard 
steady  system  of  policy  endea-  without  the  beef,'*  or  a  disproportionate  quantity  of 
voured  to  give  our  own  seamen       mustard  at  the  expense  of  beef. 

an  advantage  over  those  of  fo-  The  account  of  the  objects  of  the  Navigation  Laws  is 

reign  nations  m  the  supply  of  the      good.     The   *' heavier  duties"  spoken   of,  are  teclmi. 
prind^e^^'ttt  'Ihrcereb.^t'ed      -"^  ^^^^^  discriminating  duties.^ 
Navigation    Laws     of    England 

were  founded,  the  leading  objects  of  which  were  to  secure  to  our  own  ships  and  seamen  exclusively 
the  trade  with  our  colonies,  and  between  our  colonies  and  foreign  States,  and  to  give  greater  ad- 
vantages to  our  own  sailors  than  those  of  other  nations  enjoyed,  by  imposing  a  heavier  duty  on 
goods  brought  in  foreign  vessels  than  in  those  which  were  built  in  our  owp  harbours,  and  navi- 
gated by  our  own  seamen.  And  also,  in  many  instances,  to  allow  smaller  drawbacks  upon  articles 
exported  in  foreign  than  those  exported  in  British  ships.*-/^/, 

26.--Whateyer  objections  may  J.~^A\\  that  had  been  demonstrated  was,  that  British 

be  sta  ed  on  theory  to  this  sys-      ,vealth   and   power   had   risen   in  spite  of  it.     As  for 

thrtexTerLrha'd^demo^streS  T  ^P^^^^^f  '''%^'tt'tr  T!  l-^-f./^r^^ 
its  practical  expedience,  as  it  had      ^^^^^  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe/  smaU  thanks  for 


Corn- Law  Fallacies, 


it,  if  this  was  done  at  the  expense  of  a  disproportionatt 
quantity  of  wealth  and  happiness  at  home. 


raised  the  British  naval  and  cO" 
lonial  powers  in  no  very  long  pe- 
riod, from  inconsiderable  begin- 
ings,  to  an  unparalleled  state  of  grandeur  and  power,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  inevitable 
spread  of  the  British  race  and  language  through  every  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe. — Id, 


27. — The  reciprocity  system  i« 
founded  upon  principles  diame- 
trically the  reverse  of  these.  The 
principle  on  which  it  rests  is, 
that,  however  advantageous  such 
a  restrictive  system  might  have 
been  when  other  nations  chose  to 
submit  to  it,  it  necessarily  be- 
came   detrimental    as   soon    as 


A. — The  "  reciprocity"  system  is  a^ain  confounded 
with  the  "  free  trade,"  and  the  "  free  trade"  with  the 
"  reciprocity.'*  The  principle  on  which  free  trade  is 
politic,  has  no  dependence  on  whether  other  nations 
chuse  to  retaliate  or  not ;  any  more  than  our  leaving  our 
noses  on  our  faces,  is  dependent  upon  foreigners' 
chusing  to  do  the  like.  What  the  **  reciprocity'*  sys- 
tem was,  will  be  seen  from  what  next  follows. 


foreign  States  resolved  to  assert 

their  independence,  and  threatened  us  with  measures  of  retaliation  ;  and  that  the  moment  the  reso- 
lution to  adopt  such  measures  was  seriously  entertained  and  acted  upon  by  other  States,  there  was 
no  alternative  but  to  embrace  a  genuine  fair  reciprocity  system,  or  to  submit  to  see  ourselves  ex- 
cluded from  the  commerce  of  the  greater  part  of  the  civilised  world.— 7<i. 


28.  —  Mr.  Porter,  in  his  late 
valuable  statistical  publication 
("  Progress  of  the  Nation  "), 
thus  explains  the  Reciprocity 
Acts,  (4  Geo.  IV.  c.  77,  and  5 
Geo.  IV.  c.  1.;  "  These  Acts 
authorised  his  Majesty,  by  Order 
in  Council,  to  permit  the  import- 
ation and  exportation  of  goods  in 


j4. — This  is  a  good  account  of  what  the  "  reciprocity" 
system  was  or  is.  It  is  a  little  peddling  relaxation, 
founded  on  the  principle  of  not  doing  a  sensible  thing 
for  our  own  advantage,  unless  somebody  else  will  do 
another.  But  it  was  a  step  in  the  right  way,  and  per- 
haps all  that  could  be  taken  at  the  time. 

The  great  point,  however,  in  this  place,  is  not  to 
allow  the  reciprocity  system  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
system  of  free  trade. 


foreign  vessels,  on  payment  of 
the  same  duties  as  were  charge- 
able when  imported  in  British  vessels,  in  favour  of  all  such  countries  as  should  not  levy  discrimi- 
nating duties  upon  goods  imported  into  those  countries  in  British  vessels ;  and  further,  to  levy 
upon  the  vessels  of  such  countries,  when  frequenting  British  ports,  the  same  tonnage- duties  as  are 
chargeable  on  British  vessels.  A  power  was,  on  the  other  hand,  given  to  the  Crown  by  these 
Acts  of  Parliament,  to  impose  additional  duties  upon  goods  [in  foreign  ships]  and  shipping  against 
any  countries  which  should  levy  higher  duties  in  the  case  of  the  employment  of  British  vessels  in 
the  trade  with  those  countries.'' — Id, 


29.  — **  From  that  moment  it 
was  easy  to  foretel  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  the  most  effective 
parts  of  our  long  cherished  system 
of  protection,  since  every  country 
that  desired  to  remove  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  we  placed 
its  shipping,  had  it  thenceforward 
in  its  power,  by  adopting  our 
plans  in  the  spirit  of  retaliation,  to 

30. — Let  us  first  inquire  what 
has  been  the  effect  of  the  reci- 
procity system  upon  the  mari- 
time strength  and  resources  of 
the  empire,  and  then  examine 
whether  or  not  these  effects  have 
been  counterbalanced  by  the  in- 
crease of  foreign  trade  and  com- 
merce with  the  countries  with 
whom  reciprocity  treaties  have 
been  concluded.— /<a?. 


^. — A  glorious  consummation — for  its  consequences. 
What  can  be  done  for  shipping  can  be  done  for  goods. 
The  German  Commercial  League  is  at  this  moment 
giving  unity  and  closeness  to  the  exclusion  of  British 
manufactures,  till  England  will  consent  to  take  the 
German  produce,  corn.  Huzza  for  the  German  League  ! 
it  is  what  will  work  out  our  common  deliverance  in  the 
end. 
compel  us  to  a  relaxation  of  our  code." — Id, 

A, — Ed'poses  of  this  kind  tell  for  little,  because  there 
is  always  a  presumption  that  the  other  side  would  pro- 
duce one  with  directly  opposite  results.  But  in  the 
present  case  there  is  the  notable  omission  of  all  the 
gains  that  were  made  at  every  turn  by  the  trader  who 
was  the  consumer,  —the  gains  represented  in  the  illus- 
tration by  the  **  pints  of  wine."  But  this  is  theory ; 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  theory  on  the  other  side,  that 
half  the  items  in  an  account  ought  to  be  struck  out. 


-r^.— -By  superiority  in  the  trade  of  "  grain,"  appears 
to  be  meant  not  having  it.  By  the  "  subsistence  of  the 
people"  appears  to  be  meant,  not  having  people  to 
subsist. 


31. — The  two  grand  articles  in 
the  trade  of  which  it  is  of  para- 
mount importance  that  a  mari- 
time State  should,  at  all  hazards, 
maintain  its  superiority,  are  grain 
and  shipping.  The  former  is  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  its  people  j  the  latter  is  an  essential 
'Element  in  its  nalioMal  defence  and  independence. — Id. 


with  Ike  Answers, 


32. — If  we  Rre  dependent  on 
foreign  supplies  for  grain,  we 
cannot  maintain  even  the  shadow 
of  independence  j  because  foreign 
nations  can  at  any  moment,  by 
Bimply  closing  their  harbours,  re- 
duce our  people  to  desperation, 
and  our  Government  to  submis- 
sion.— Id, 


A, — That  is  to  say,  if  all  foreijgfn  nations  should  close 
all  harbours  at  once,  all  trade  might  be  cut  off.  Throw- 
ing all  aces  with  fifty  dice  is  nothing  to  it.  We  know 
by  experiment  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  could  not 
cut  us  off  from  tar  and  hemp,  at  a  time  when  we  were 
proceeding  to  fight  him  with  his  own  goods.  And  why? 
Because  his  own  people  cut  him  off  in  preference.  But 
the  object  peeps  out.  We  are  to  be  kept  on  the  slip  for 
another  Tory  war  j  and  commerce,  which  is  the  great 
bond  which  binds  nations  mutually  to  keep  the  peace,  is  to  be  put  down  accordingly. 


33. — Real  reciprocity  consists 
not  in  admitting  the  same  article 
into  our  ports  on  the  same  terms 
on  which  our  neighbours  receive 
ours,  but  in  obtaining  admittance 
for  a  corresponding  article  on  our 
side,  in  which  we  have  a  corresponding  advantage  over  them,— /</. 


A. — In  the  case  of  shipping,  the  bargain  was  fair 
enough,  even  on  the  pitiful  principle  assumed.  It  is 
presumable  there  were  interests  for  keeping  British 
shipping  out  of  foreign  ports  j  or  it  would  never  have 
been  done. 


34.^ — Real  reciprocity,  then, 
would  have  consisted  in  a  treaty, 
whereby,  in  consideration  of  our 
admitting  M«>  shipping  into  our 
harbours  on  as  favourable  terms  as  they  admitted  ours  into  theirs,  they  consented  to  receive  our 
cotton  goods  into  their  ports  on  the  same  terms  as  we  received  their  cotton  fabrics  into  ours.— /«af. 


A. — Try  them  with  corn.  Admit  that  in  return  for 
admitting  cotton  goods.  Will  these  reciprocalists  con- 
sent ? 


A. — Mistake.  Ask  the  sixteenth  clerk.  If  France, 
&c  ,  could  have  been  paid  with  cotton  goods,  the  dollars 
in  South  America  would  never  have  been  bought  at  all. 
The  reason  why,  because  it  was  only  the  want  of  dollars 
to  pay  in  France,  that  caused  them  to  be  bought. 


35. — For  example,  if  at  present 
we  send  5,000,000  of  our  manu- 
factures to  South  America,  with 
which  we  purchase  dollars  to  a 
similar  amount,  and  then  send 
these  dollars  to  France,  Prussia, 
and  the  other  reciprocity  coun- 
tries with  a  view  to  purchase  their  industry,  we  gain  in  return  for  the  purchase  of  10,000,000  worth 
of  their  produce, — that  is,  of  5,000,000  worth  of  dollars  from  South  America,  and  5,000,000  worth 
of  produce  from  Europe, — only  five  millio?is  worth  of  our  own  manufactures  off  our  hands  ;  whereas, 
if  we  had  stipulated  for  similar  advantages  to  our  cotton  goods,  in  return  for  the  advantages  con- 
ferred by  us  upon  foreign  shipping,  we  should  have  been  enabled  to  sell  ten  millions  worth  of  ma- 
nufactures ;  viz.,  5,000,000  to  South  America,  in  exchange  for  the  bullion,  and  5,000,000  to  Prussia 
and  the  other  reciprocity  countries,  in  exchange  for  their  goods. — Id, 


36. — It  is  quite  evident  that, 
to  justify  commercial  arrange- 
ments with  any  particular  coun- 
try, we  must  be  able  to  show  that 
under  those  arrangements,  stand- 
ing by  themselves,  a  reciprocal 
benefit  flows  to  the  inhabitants  of 
both.— /rf. 


A. — Nothing  so  doubtful  as  things  **  quite  evident." 
The  mistake  is  in  the  representation  about  **  reciprocal 
benefit.*'  If  A  rides  in  B's  omnibus,  he  gains  himself, 
and  gives  some  gain  to  B.  If  y^ is  a  baker,  and  J?  will  take 
his  bread  of  him,  this  may  be  an  additional  benefit  to  A^ 
but  the  gain  A  makes  by  riding  in  the  omnibus  is  not 
dependent  on  it,  and  therefore  they  are  not  "  reciprocal 
benefits  "  in  the  sense  intended.  The  object  of  the  text 
is  to  maintain,  that  A  ought  to  refuse  gaining  two  shil- 
lings by  riding  in  B's  omnibus,  unless  B  will  also  engage  to  take  his  bread  of  him. 


37.— The  depressed  state  of 
our  foreign  trade,  and  the  exclu- 
sion of  our  flag  from  coasts  imme- 
morially  open  to  our  national  en- 
terprise, is  to  be  directly  attri- 
buted to  the  absurd  abandonment 
of  the  power  to  redress  insults, 
and  defend  the  mercantile  in- 
terests of  Britain. — Hull  Packet, 
Aug.  3,  1838. 

38. — That  the  Corn-laws  are 
"  The  Charter  of  security  to  all 


A, — What  can  depress  our  foreign  trade  lower  than  & 
prohibition  upon  importing  what  the  people  here  want 
to  buy  ?  What  use  in  talking  of  the  exclusion  of  our 
flag,  when  we  cannot  hinder  our  own  legislature  from 
forbidding  its  appearance  for  the  only  purpose  we  care 
for, — profitable  commerce  ?  What  use  in  defending  the 
mercantile  interests,  when  they  have  not  intelligence 
and  union  sufficient  to  defend  themselves  against  such 
absurd  tyranny  as  this  ? 

^.—Give  us  for  20  years  a  tax  on  home-grown  corn, 
for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  quantity  purchased  with 
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branches  of  industry,  especially 
to  the  manufacturing  interest/' — 
/c/.  Aug.  31.  1838. 


our  manufactures  and  brought  by  our  ships  from 
abroad,  and  we  will  denjonstrate  that  this  tax  is  "The 
charter  of  security  to  all  branches  of  industry,  especially 
to  the  agricultural  interest."  From  what  danger  of 
over-trading  would  that  interest  be  relieved  !  How  powerfully  would  the  agriculturists 
be  struck  with  the  connexion  between  the  benefit  to  the  manufacturers,  and  to  them- 
selves !  IJow  unable  to  refuse  acknowledging  the  vast  improvement  the  increased 
wealth  of  the  manufacturers  must  make  in  the  home  market !  Can  the  agriculturists  be 
sure  how  long  it  shall  be  before  this  kind  of  lecc  talionis  shall  be  tried  upon  them  ? 


39. — The  diminution  of  ex- 
ports in  1837,  contrasted  with 
1836,  amounting  to  nearly 
6,000,000/.,  is,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  to  be  attributed  to 
the  shock  which  commerce  sus- 
tained in  the  United  States  ;  but 
tlje  imminent  danger  to  which 
our  mercantile  supremacy  is  ex- 
posed, through  the  insufficiency 
of  our  naval  force  to  protect  a 
trade  penetrating  into  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  the  utter  incom- 
petence of    ministers    to   watch 


A. — Any  reason  but  the  fact,  that  we  are  prohibited 
from  trade  bylaw.  There  is  no  use  in  allowing  us  to  trade, 
in  every  tJting  but  what  will  pay.  There  is  an  embargo 
on  the  merchants'  counting-houses  in  Hull,  in  the 
words  **  Thou  shalt  not  trade  in  what,  being  brought 
home,  would  sell  with  a  profit ;  "  and  then  the  blame  is 
to  be  laid  on  shocks  in  the  United  States,  and  want  of 
expenditure  on  men-of-war.  We  want  to  be  allowed  to 
"  penetrate,"  where  nobody  will  stop  us.  Incompetent 
enough  the  Ministers  may  be  ;  but  it  was  when  they 
put  one  of  themselves  forward  to  declare,  that  the  pro- 
hibition of  trade  was  essential  to  **  the  stability  of  the 
general  institucions  of  the  country." 


with  statesmanlike  sagacity  over 
the  operation  of  principles  developed  by  the  great  men  at  the  helm  of  affairs  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, remains  unaverted,  and  Sec— Id.  Sept.  7,  1838. 


40. — The  commerce  of  Eng- 
land is  suspended  with  the  whole 
coast  of  South  America.  A 
French  blockade  is  instituted  to 
ruin  British  commerce.  Where 
is  the  glorious  pennon  of  Albion 
—  where  her  hardy  tars  ? — Id. 


A. — The  commerce  of  England  is  suspended  with  the 
continent  of  Europe  ;  which  is  vastly  worse.  No  need 
of  a  French  blockade  ;  legislators,  of  vi^hom  every  one 
has  sworn  to  a  personal  interest  against  us,  hold  us  in 
blockade  far  sorer.  Where  is  the  glorious  pennon  of 
Albion — perhaps  they  can  tell  at  the  Admiralty.  But 
where  her  hardy  tars  — may  be  answered  by  saying  they 
are  in  dock  at  home,  by  virtue  of  a  prohibition  upon  foreign  trade. 


41 . — The  al  ternation  of  depres- 
sion and  resuscitation  in  trade  we 
believe  to  be  periodical ;  and  that 
the  channels  of  our  commerce  are 
again  working  clear  of  temporary 
embarrassments, — Id. 


A. — As  well  tell  a  man  who  is  hanging,  that  the  alter- 
nation of  depression  and  resuscitation  in  his  choking 
is  periodical ;  that  we  are  confident  the  channels  of 
his  breathing  are  working  clear  of  temporary  embar- 
rassments. When  there  is  a  visible  rope  round  his 
neck, — a  palpable  cause,  which  all  the  time  is  dragging 
him  to  his  destruction. 


42.  — But  were  it  otherwise, 
did  imminent  danger  exist  of  our 
expulsion  from  the  markets  of 
foreign  countries,  the  ruin  of  all 
classes  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  one  measure,  the  withdrawal 


A. — Why  not  all  classes  be  ruined  as  well,  by  the 
withdrawal  of  protection  to  the  British  manufacturer  in 
the  shape  of  a  tax  on  home-grown  corn  ?  Will  men 
never  find  out,  that  tyranny  is  a  perilous  lesson  when 
other  men  learn  to  read. 


of  protection  to  the  British  Farmer, — Id» 


43. — Every  man  who  has  re- 
sided abroad  knows  what  it  is  to 
have  a  perpetual  sunshine  and 
unclouded  sky  during  thesummer 
months ;  to  see  the  harvest  in 
Languedoc  and  Provence  housed 
by  the  middle  of  June;  to  wit- 
ness a  labourer  content  to  ban- 
quet on  a  piece  of  light  spongy 
bread  and  a  bunch  of  grapes  ;  to 
behold  a  tenantry  paying  sixpence 
,an  acre  for  rent,  rates,  and  taxes. 
—Id. 


A. — Not  one  of  them  a  reason  why  the  farmer  should 
rob  his  wholesome  neighbour.  The  farmer  says  he 
cannot  compete;  and  the  manufacturer  can.  Why  then, 
is  the  manufacturer  who  can,  to  give  way  to  the  farmer 
who  cannot?  Supposing  the  claims  to  be  otherwise 
equal,  in  what  way  does  the  ability  to  compete,  throw 
the  propriety  of  giving  way  upon  the  manufacturer  ?  But 
the  secret  looks  out  at  last ;  it  is  all  to  make  rent,  for 
those  who  were  born  to  the  profession  of  being  owners 
of  land. 


7vith  the  Answers. 


44. — Can  the  agricultural  in- 
terest of  England  contend  with 
Divine  Providence,  which  assigns 
to  countries  nearer  the  tropics  an 
earlier,  more  powerful,  aud  more 
constant  summer's  sun,  and 
which  allots  a  more  substantial 
and  expensive  diet  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  colder  climate  ? — Id, 

45. — Can  the  farmer,  laden 
with  taxation,  compete  with  Con- 
tinental tenantry,  called  upon, 
notwithstanding,  by  the  econo- 
mists, not  only  to  maintain  the 
]roor,  but  to  surrender  those  pro- 
tecting laws  whereby  he  is  en- 
abled to  bear  his  burdens,  that 
the  lower  classes  may  purchase 
cheap  bread,  while  the  means  for 
buying  thestatiof  life  is  with- 
drawn, through  the  ruin  of  the  agri 
•the  people  ? — Id, 


A. — Can  the  thief  contend  with  Divine  Providence, 
which  assigned  to  a  merchant  or  banker  so  much 
greater  powers  of  making  money,  and  gave  to  him  such 
a  prodigious  appetite  ?  But  is  all  this  a  reason  why 
the  thief  is  to  be  allowed  to  steal  ?  He  will  perhaps 
say,  "  I  must  live  ;"  to  which  the  answer  must  be,  as 
was  made  by  the  Frenchman  in  like  circumstances, 
**  Sir,  I  do  not  at  all  see  the  necessity.'* 

A. — If  the  farmer  is  taxed,  so  are  other  people  too. 
Lay  a  tax  on  home-grown  corn,  and  see  what  excuse 
he  will  find  for  it  in  the  fact  that  manufacturers  are 
taxed.  On  the  point  of  maintaining  the  poor,  there 
must  be  some  great  mistake.  It  was  understood  the 
economists  had  just  advised  **  throwing  the  poor  upon 
their  own  resources.'*  The  poor  deserve  their  poverty, 
if  they  do  not  throw  somebody  else  **  upon  their  own 
resources." 

cultural  interest,  already  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of 


A. — Try  all  these,  by  supposing  they  were  adduced, 
mutatis  mutatidiSy  in  support  of  a  tax  on  home-grovvn 
corn.     Why  should  not  they  do  just  as  well  ? 


46. — Cheap  bread  must  be 
dear  bread  when  there  is  no 
Tnoney  in  the  pocket  to  purchase 
it.  The  destruction  of  the  farmer 
involves  the  destitution  of  the 

labourers,  who  must  fall  back  for  their  rates  on  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests.  The 
distress  of  the  landowners  and  farmers  would  entail  a  severe  panic  on  the  home  market.  Thou- 
sands of  small  traders  would  be  turned  out  of  doors,  through  the  destitution  of  their  country  cus- 
tomers. Meanwhile  a  clamorous  body  of  labourers  would  appeal  to  the  merchants  for  employment. 
Discontent  would  rise  to  its  highest  pitch  ;  and  the  political  economists  would  run  no  small  risk  of 
being  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance  of  an  injured  and  cajoled  populace. — Id. 


.  47. —  Foreigners  alone  would 
profit  by  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  acquiring  wealth  at  our 
expense  to  establish  manufac- 
tures.— Id. 


48.— The  words  of  our  Great 
Marshal  will  not  fall  to  the 
ground  : — "  No  point  is  so  certain 
as  this,  if  England  ever  came  to 
be  dependent  upon  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Baltic  for  its 
food,  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
and  the  King  of  Prussia,  as  they 
had  done  before,  would  levy  a 
tax  on  that  food,  on  its  being 
embarked  for  transmission  to  this 
country." — Id. 

49. —The  "  Rogues  in  Chain'* 
-AND  THE  Bonded  Wheat. — 
(From  a  Correspondent.)  —  In 
convseqiience  of  the  liberation  of 
the  entire  stock  of  bonded  wheat, 
amounting  to  no  less  than 
1,000,000  quarters,  at  the  low 
duty  of  1*.  per  quarter,  a  very 
great  decline  in  the  price  of  that 
article  was  naturally  expected  to 
follow,  when  such  an  enormous 
supply  should  be  thrown  upon 
the  market.    But  the  holders  of 


A. — An  extraordinary  way  of  causing  the  foreigner 
to  establish  manufactures, — to  furnish  them  ourselves. 
But  suppose  he  did  establish  manufactures ;  it  is  only 
what  he  is  doing  now.  Let  us  have  the  chance  of 
trying,  whether  the  foreigner  may  not  be  wiser. 

A. — Is  it  possible  the  Great  Marshal  ever  said  any- 
thing so  simple?  Suppose  they  did  to  the  utmost  con- 
ceivable extent,  where  should  we  be  then,  but  where 
we  are  now  ?  And  if  they  did  not  lay  such  a  tax  as  to 
stop  transmission— as  they  to  a  certainty  would  not — 
then  we  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  difference. 
We  want  to  have  what  foreigners  will  offer  us ;  and  not 
to  be  told  of  what  they  will  not.  All  foreign  trade 
should  be  stopped  on  the  same  principle ;  **  Do  not 
have  what  you  want,  lest  foreigners  should  have  raised 
a  tax  out  of  it." 

A. — If  these  *'  rogues'*  are  hanged,  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  *'  rogues'*  who  have  kept  up  the  price  of 
bread  for  twenty  years  together  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  allowed  no  man  to  enter  who  did  not  swear 
to  a  personal  interest  in  the  fraud.  If  we  are  to  deal 
hardly  with  the  conspirators  of  Jack's  Coffee-house, 
then  heaven  have  mercy  upon  those  of  St.  Stephen's. 
How  is  it  that  the  fall  of  price,  which  would  be  "a 
public  benefit"  if  forced  from  the  traders  of  Mark-lane, 
would  not  be  the*  same  from  those  at  the  bottom  of 
Parliament-street  ? 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  letter  in  the  Times 
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has  been  declared  a  piece  of  fictitious  history.  Like 
many  other  works  of  imagination,  it  is  not  the  less  a 
specimen  of  the  reasoning  of  its  party. 


that  grain  have  been  beforehand 

on  the  alert  lo  devise  measures 

to  prevent  such  a  public  benefit, 

fearing  that  a  serious  .sacrifice  to 

themselves     would     necessarily 

ensue.    Accordingly,  a  private  meeting  of  the  principal  corn-factors  (about  20  in  number),  was 

held  in  the  subscription  room  of  Jack's  Coffee-house,  Mark-lane,  to  take  into  consideration  the 

present  position  of  the  trade,  and  the  steps  necessary  to  be  pursued  with  the  prospect  before  them, 

to  check  any  serious  decline  in  the  price  of  foreign  wheat. — Tones,  19th  Sept.  1838, 


50. — It  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary they  should  unite  for  self- 
protection.— •/</. 


A. — Heaven  shield  us  only  from  those  who  unite  in 
an  Act  of  Parliament. 


51.  — "  Union  is  strength." 
Let  them  one  and  all  make  com- 
mon cause  ;  let  them  hold  their 
wheat  stiffly  at  a  certain  price, 
not  budging  a  single  inch,  and 
the  buyers  must  accede  to  their  terms. — Id, 


A. — The  landlords  over  again ;  with  the  difference 
that  what  one  set  of  men  attempts  by  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  men  in  trade,  the  other  executes  by  pointing 
the  public  six-pounders  on  the  community. 


52. — He  conjured  them  to  be- 
ware of  a  public  outcry  against 
corn  monopolists. — Id* 

53. — He  should  be  inexpres- 
sibly sorry  to  see  any  one  of  his 
worthy  colleagues  pilloried. — /</. 


A, — He  had  better  conjure  in  another  quarter.  The 
public  will  turn  its  outcry  against  the  wolf,  and  not 
against  the  flea. 

A. — Only  catch  the  right  men,  and  the  pillory  might 
be  wholesome.  But  **  Lord  !  methinks,*'  (as  Pepys 
would  have  said)  it  will  empty  the  dock-yards  if  every 
head  that  deserves  it  looks  through  a  wooden  cravat. 


A. — Mobs  are  grown  wiser.  They  will  not  attack 
the  corn-factors  now.  Thistlewoods  have  made  a  march 
in  intellect  like  other  people  j  they  will  dub  the  right 
*'  rogues'*  next.  A  direct  intimation  to  the  mob  to 
attack  the  corn-factors,  is  justly  answered  by  a  hope 
that  the  mob  will  be  more  discriminating. 


54. — Mr.  Hewitson  reminded 
the  meeting  of  the  time  when  the 
corn-factors  were  glad  to  make 
their  escape  from  the  Exchange, 
when  news  was  brought  that  an 
infuriated  mob,  led  on  by  the 
noted  Arthur  Thistlewood,  was 
on  its  way  to    inflict  summary 

vengeance  on  the  '*  rogues  in  grain,"  as  they  were  pleased  to  dub  the  factors.    Business  was  soon 
brought  to  a  stand  that  day. — Id, 


55. — To  tell  the  truth,  he  was 
fearful  the  meeting  might  pro- 
voke the  wrath  of  the  Sheffield 
Corn-law  Rhymer. — Id, 


A. — The"  Corn-law  Rhymer"  is  too  old  a  bird  to  be 
caught  with  chaff.  He  will  throw  away  none  of  his 
pearls  upon  the  corn-factors. 


56, — It  now  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  bread-consuming 
public  is  disposed  to  submit 
tamely  to  the  grinding  exactions 
of  a  junta  of  corn  monopolists. 
—Id. 


A. — It  has  remained  to  be  seen  for  one-and- twenty 
years,  and  is  remaining  still.  Only  let  nobody  flatter 
themselves,  that  the  public,  when  it  comes  to  its  senses, 
will  mistake  its  men. 


57. — We  have  copied  from  this 
morning's  Times  a  curious  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  a 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
corn  trade,  the  result  of  which 
meeting  was,  a  resolution  to  keep 
up  the  price  of  grain.  If  a  num- 
ber of  landholders  and  farmers 
were  to  combine  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, there  would  be  no  end  to 
the  outcry  raised  against  their 
cupidity  and  cruelty. — Standardt 
Sept,  19,  1838. 


A, — Have  not  they  combined  ?  Have  not  they  been 
combining  these  one-and- twenty  years,  in  the  most 
effectual  of  all  ways,  an  Act  of  Parliament  ?  Have  not 
they  usurped  the  power  of  the  State,  by  decreeing  that 
none  but  those  personally  interested  in  their  fraud  were 
capable  of  sitting  in  the  Legislature  j  and  was  not  the 
Legislature  that  now  sits,  or  is  to  sit,  elected  under 
this  very  rule?  And  with  this  they  compare  the 
operations  of  a  few  traders  in  a  coffee-house,  to  keep 
up  their  prices  if  they  could.  They  might  have  con- 
spired long  enough,  if  they  would  only  have  conspired 
in  coffee-houses. 


jvith  the  Answers.  1 1 

58.— The  respectable   regra-  v^.— What  ancient  or  modern  term  of  reproach  is  be- 

tors  bought  their  corn  in  order  fittinor  those  other  respectables,  who  have  the  right 
to  make  a  profit  by  it,  and  mo-      legally,  but  not  morally  P    But  the  corn-factor  is  the 

Xf^n^'lvl'fh  ^'  ^'I^y  ^^^"  ^  natural  enemy  of  those  who  feed  their  dogs  upon  the 
right  to  make  the  most  they  can       u  a  \       c  ^r.  i  •  or 

by  their  speculation.— /rf.  ^^^"^  ^"^  muscle  of  the  workmg  men. 

59.— There  are    two    points,  A. — The  gentlemen  at  Mark-lane  may  do  their  worst, 

however,  in  this  case,  to  which  so  long  as  they  keep  off  the  foul  play  of  making  a  law 
we  think  the  public  attention  to  raise  their  prices.  And  when  they  say  thev  are  not 
Biay  be  usefully  directed  -the  remunerated,  they  mean  they  are  not  remunerated  for 
first   IS  the    testimony  atforded       i         •        *u   •  r       i.    ir"^    j         ^   *v.   *w*iv.i«v^v*  »« 

that  the  present  price  of  grain,  keeping  their  corn  for  half-a-dozen  years  together  to 
though  called  a  *'  famine  price  ''  counteract  the  operations  ot  the  **  rogues  in  parlia- 
by  the  «w^r-Corn-law  agitators,       naent. 

is  not  considered  a  remunerating  price  by  the  importers  of  foreign  corn — from  which  it  seems  to 
follow,  that,  though  the  Corn-laws  were  repealed  to-morrovr,  bread  would  be  nothing  the  cheaper. 
The  British  landlord  would  be  ruined,  the  British  farmer  would  be  ruined,  but  the  gentlemen  at 
Mark-lane  would  find  it  necessary  to  keep  up  the  price. — Id, 

60.— The  second,  and  by  far  ^.— Try  them.     If  corn-factors  can  keep  the  prices 

the  most  important  point,  how-  up,  the  landlords  may  sell  dear  corn  as  well  as  they, 
ever,  concerns  the  power  of  the  Why  should  not  they  indulge  us  with  the  experiment  > 
respectable  combiners  to  govern  jo  r 

the  market.  This  power  was  freely  spoken  of  at  their  meeting  as  a  thing  about  which  there  could 
be  no  question  ;  the  possibility  of  ot/ier  importers  disturbing  prices  was  never  once  hinted  at;  the 
only  apprehension  admitted  respected  the  British  farmer,  and  the  cornholders  seemed  to  think 
themselves  strong  enough,  under  the  even  temporary  suspension  of  the  Corn-laws,  to  contend 
with  him. — Id, 

61-— I^f.  BowRiNG,  we  repeat,  A.—T>y.  Bowring  has  done  much  towards  exploding 

who  has  been  perpetrating  dirty      the  dirtiest  job  of  all,— the  *' job  of  jobs,"   as   Lord 

jobs  for  the  present  Government,      King  called  the  Corn-laws  in  the  House  of  Lords.    He 

rnnr.v'Jc^  T^Ph  •'^"m '^  l"  ?"'      ^as  wcU  camcd  his  abuse, 
rope,  was  regaled  in  Manchester, 

on  Wednesday  night,  by  a  party  of  his  admirers. — Morning  Herald,  Sept.  24,  1838. 

62. — The  Irish  grievances  are  A. — Anything  so  there  be  war  against  the  old  "job- 
worn  out ;  and  something  must  bers  and  schemers."  It  might  be  supposed  that  there 
be  done  to  conciliate  the  jobbers  y^ad  never  been  anything  like  "jobbers  and  schemers" 
and  schemers  or  the  VVhigs  nriust  to  keep  up  rents  at  the  expense  of  other  people, 
prepare  to  bid  adieu  to  Downing-  r  r  r  r  r 
street!  The  Whigs,  therefore,  are  getting  up  "the  steam''  of  agitation  against  the  eorn 
laws  ;—/</. 

Q3.  —  whilst     tools    of    the  A. — The  dishonest  agricultural  interest  must  be  over- 

stamp  of  Dr.  Bowring  are  sent      thrown  like  other  dishonesties.      Why  should  we  pay  a 
forth  to  earn  Whig   wages   by      ^Tg^  Police,  if  we  cannot  prevent  men  from  taking  the 
urging    on    the    manufacturing      i^^ead  out  of  our  mouths  another  way  ? 
*'  masses  ''  to  demand  the  over-  •' 

throw  of  the  agricultural  interest,  and  the  permanent  prostration  of  native  industry  before  the 
influences  at  the  disposal  of  our  idle  consumers,  and  our  commercial  gamblers. — Id. 

64. — The  following  is  a  fair  A. — And  so  it  does.     The  Austrians  lose  as  well  as 

sample  of  the  doctrines  which  we.  They  lose  as  we  should  do,  if  a  Milan  decree  cut 
our  free  trade  philosophers  re-  off  English  manufactures  from  the  Continent.  The 
tail  at  so  high  a  price  :—  manufacturers  grumbled  at  Napoleon  ;  but  they  take  a 

;  Novv,  a  very  serious  state  of      j^jj^j^  ^j^^jree  quite  kindly  from  the  landholders, 
things   has  come    on   in  conse-  '' 

quence  of  the  existence  of  these 

Corn-laws.  Nobody  can  estimate  the  amount  of  capital  withdrawn  from  agriculture  [in  foreign 
countries]  in  order  to  be  applied  to  manufactures  [there],  in  consequence  of  our  not  taking  from 
other  nations  the  commodities  with  which  they  could  buy  our  goods.  The  other  day,  coming 
down  the  Danube,  an  Hungarian  nobleman  told  me  that  they  had  quite  ceased  to  think  of  pro- 
ducing corn  for  the  English  market,  and  that  they  were  turning  their  capital  to  manufacturing,  as 
they  could  not  sell  their  corn.  There  were  boundless  quantities  of  corn  in  the  country,  but  not 
sufficient  clothing  for  the  use  of  the  people,  and  so  the  Austrian  government  was  led  to  encourage 
commerce,  to  discourage  English  manufactures,  and  to  manufacture  for  themselves.  And  this 
was  a  state  of  things  which  Corn-law  Legislation  was  bringing  about  in  all  directions.'' 

Heavy  loss,  in  short, — the  most  sweeping  waste  of  the  resources  of  national  strength— ought  to 
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reward  this  common  folly  on  the  part  of  manufacturing  foreigners,  and  of  coi-n-growing  English- 
men ! — Id. 


65. — Yet  what  say  the  eco- 
nomists themselves  to  this  part  of 
the  case  ?  Whj,  they  tell  us,  it 
is  true,  of  the  deep  injury  which 
England  is  inflicting  on  herself; 
— hut,  in  the  very  same  breath, 
they  enlarge  on  the  mighty  strides 
towards  commercial  supremacy, 
which  these  partners  in  our  al- 
leged folly,  are  making  ! — Id, 


A. — The  speaker  quoted  says  nothing  of  **  commercial 
supremacy."  The  plan  is  to  insert  **  commercial  supre- 
macy*' in  place  of  "discouraging  English  manufactures 
and  manufacturing  for  themselves."  But  what  are  the 
Austrians  to  do  ?  It  is  we  who  put  on  the  Milan  decree. 
They  must  either  manufacture  covering  for  themselves 
as  well  as  they  can,  or  paint  themselves  blue  like  our 
ancestors  and  go  without  it. 


66.— The  folly,  be  it  remem-  A. — Not  a  word  is  there  of  "rich  and  powerful.'*  This 

bered,  is  declared  to  be  the  same ;       js  the  case  of  a  cruel  adversary,  who  would  not  say 
—yet,  we   are  gravely  assured,       yvhat  his  opponent  wants, 
that  the  madness  which  induces 

Prussians  and  Austrians  to  manufacture  for  themselves,  is  making  them  rich  and  powerful,  whilst 
the  corresponding  madness  which  impels  Englishmen  to  grow  their  own  food,  is  making  them,  day 
by  day,  poorer  and  more  helpless  ! — Id, 


GT , — If  Dr.  BowRiNG  and  his 
friends  speak  truly  in  alleging 
that  England  injures  herself  by 
growing  food,  it  follows,  of  neces- 
sity, that  the  manufacturing  na- 
tions of  the  Continent  must  injure 
themselves  still  more  by  their 
manufacturing  speculations  than 
England  can  do  by  keeping  her 
corn  fields  under  tillage. — Id, 


68.— From  the  Manchester 
speech  of  the  Whig  Missionary, 
we  might  cull  specimens  innu- 
merable of  nonsense  of  a  mis- 
chievous character.  The  follow- 
ing example,  however,  must 
suffice  for  the  present: — 

The  point  at  issue,  it  will  be 
perceived,  is  whether  a  high  price 
of  corn  sustains  wages. 


A. — "  If  Dr.  BowRiNG  and  his  friends  speak  truly  in 
alleging  that  the  Morning  Chronicle  injures  himself  by 
insisting  on  making  his  own  shoes,  it  follows  of  neces- 
sity, that  the  shoemaker  would  injure  himself  at  least 
as  much,  who  insisted  on  making  his  own  Morning' 
Chronicle."  Who  doubts  it  ?  But  if  the  shoemaker's 
necessity  for  making  his  own  newspaper  arises  from  the 
Chroniclers  refusing  to  accept  of  payment  from  the 
shoemaker,  then  the  Chronicle  ought  to  wear  two 
straight-waistcoats  instead  of  one, 

A, — When  corn  rises,  up  go  wages,  but  in  a  less 
proportion  than  the  corn.  When  corn  falls,  down  go 
wages,  but  in  a  less  proportion  than  the  corn.  This 
is  what  puzzles  the  working  classes  and  the  Tories. 
The  jobbery  is  between  nominal  and  substantial  wages ; 
too  astute  a  difference,  it  must  be  allowed,  for  a  com- 
mon man  to  understand. 


"  I  have  heard  it  said,''  &c. 

Cheap  corn,  in  other  words,  according  to  Dr.  Bo\rRiNG,  raises  wages!  Good  !  But  what  says 
this  worthy  apostle  of  free  trade  in  the  passage  which  follows  ? — 

*'  Holland,  a  country,"  &c. 

We  are  first  assured,  be  it  observed,  that  cheap  wheat  raises  wages;  and  then,  we  are  assured, 
that  in  Holland,  free-trading  Holland — wages  fall  with  the  fall  of  wheat,  and  rise  as  wheat  rises  ! 
Truly,  Dr.  Bowring  is,  after  all,  but  a  bungler  at  his  craft ; — or  else  he  must  presume  the  public 
to  be  as  stupid  as  he  is  impudent. — Id, 


69. — It  is  an  acknowledged 
principle  of  Tory  policy  that  to 
keep  things  steady  in  the  coun- 
try, and  to  do  justice  to  all  par- 
ties under  existing  circum- 
stances, the  price  of  corn  must 
be  kept  considerably  above  the 
continental  average. —  Morning 
Post,  Sept.  24,  1838. 


70. — A  less  price  than  from 
fifty  to  sixty  shillings  for  the 
quarter  of  wheat  must  necessarily 


A. — In  other  words,  those  whose  profession  it  is  to 
receive  rents,  must  increase  them  at  other  people's 
expense,  or  they  will  be  exceedingly  uncomfortable. 
Mr.  Wilberforce  found  himself  directed  to  **  Provide 
things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men,'*  and  therefore  he 
voted  for  the  Corn  Laws.  The  other  land-owners  seem 
to  have  read  with  the  same  commentator.  W^hat  a 
text  for  a  border  chaplain,  when  the  spurs  were  served 
for  the  laird's  dinner,  and  the  order  given,  *'  Forth, 
Forbes,  and  fill  the  fetters !" 

A. — Wait  till  the  manufacturers  tell  them  that  "  a 
greater  price  than  from  fifteen  to  twenty  shillings  for 
the  quarter  of  wheat,  must  necessarily  create  a  confu- 
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create  a  confusion,  embarrass- 
ment, and  distress  in  the  affairs 
of  the  country,  which,  if  conti- 
nued, would  bring  about  some 
fearful  convulsion, — Id, 


«ion,  embarrassment,  and  distress  in  the  affairs  of  the 
country,  which,  if  continued,  would  bring  about  some 
fearful  convulsion."  Is  not  one  just  as  reasonable  as 
the  other, — and  just  as  honest  too,  if  contemplated  to 
be  brought  about  by  robbing  with  the  public  blunder- 
buss ? 

A. — The  landholders  made  the  Corn  Laws,  with  a 
view,  among  other  things,  to  rob  the  fundholders  who 
had  lent  money  for  the  landlords'  war,  by  paying  them 
with  less  corn ;  and  they  robbed  tliem  accordingly. 
And  then  the  same  landlords  would  persuade  the  com- 
munity to  continue  to  be  starved,  lest  the  fundholders 
should  get  their  rights.  Poor  and  honest  working- 
classes,  you  are  sometimes  accused  of  a  desire  to  rob ! 

sterling  per  annum  for  interest  on 

the  National  Debt Now,  under  this  state  of  our  national  circumstances,  it  is  mere   madness    to 

labour  for  the  establishment  of  money-cheapness.  The  cheaper  that  we  make  corn  and  other  things 
in  proportion,  the  dearer  we  make  money,  and,  consequently,  the  greater  do  we  make  the  burden 
of  the  annual  twenty-eight  millions  which  we  must  pay. — Id, 


71. — But  there  is  a  yet  more 
general  objection  to  be  urged 
against  the  cheap  corn  advocates, 
of  which  they  who  love  justice 
and  a  steady  undisturbed  pro- 
gress of  our  national  affairs  should 
never  lose  sight. 

This  country  is  bound  to  pay 
twenty-eight  millions  of  pounds 


72. — What  we  contend  for,  is, 
that  having  money  to  pay,  and 
not  corn,  our  policy  ought  to  be 
to  make  money  cheap  ;  and  as 
the  owners  of  property  buy  money 
with  that  property,  just  as  the 
owners  of  money  buy  property 
with  that  money,  it  is  the  interest 
goods,  or  of  the  power  to  labour, 
interest,  to  have  money  cheap. — Id. 

73, — Every  labourer  who  buys 
tea,  and  sugar,  and  gin,  and  soap, 
and  beer,  and  tobacco,  must  pay 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  earn- 
ings in  tax.  Now,  the  manufac- 
turer says,  that  he  wants  the 
Corn-laws  repealed,  because  he 
wishes  to  have  labour  as  cheap  as 
it  is  where  the  corn  is  cheap,  and 
thus  be  the  better  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer. Well,  the  mere  reduction 
in  the   price   of  corn   won't  do 


A. — A  barefaced  proposal  to  rob  the  fundholders, 
coming  from  the  quarter  which  is  ever  crying  out 
**  spoliation  "  against  the  numerous  classes.  Thieves 
may  think  it  policy  to  steal ;  but  thieves  are  hanged  for 
it,  sometimes  sooner  than  they  calculated  on. 

of  all  tax-payers,  whose  possessions  consist  of  corn  or  other 
or  of  any  thing  else  except  money,  or  stock,  bearing  a  Jixed 


A. — It  can  be  reduced  as  to  two  third  parts  ;  for  the 
savings  of  the  Government  from  the  cheapness  of  the 
things  they  buy,  may  be  applied  to  meeting  one  half  of 
the  increase  of  value  paid  to  the  fundholders,  by  taking 
off  taxes  to  the  same  amount.  Which  the  writer  has 
taken  care  to  forget ;  and  so  will  the  Government. 

But  happily  all  is  not  tax.  When  the  numerous 
classes  receive  higher  substantial  wages,  in  consequence 
of  an  increased  abundance  of  corn,  they  must  receive 
what  will  enable  them  to  eat  more,  in  spite  of  the 
taxes.  For,  if  not,  the  corn  must  be  thrown  away  ;  it 
is  plain  it  cannot  be  sold, 
that  ;  he  must  reduce  the  la- 
bourer's wages.  But  will  the  labourer  find  a  similar  reduction  in  the  things  which  he  now  purchases 
with  his  wages  ?  It  is  impossible,  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  price  of  these  things  is  tax,  and 
the  tax  cannot  be  reduced,  except  as  to  one-third  part  of  it. — //. 


74.— It  would  be  well  if  all  the 
clamourers  for  cheap  wheat  had 
the  fairness  of  old  Cobbett,  who 
admitted,  with  the  cheap  wheat, 
must  come  what  Recalled  "  equit- 
able adjustment ;"  but  what 
would  be,  in  fact,  a  national  bank- 
ruptcy. We  can  pay  to  the  pub- 
lic creditor  twenty-eight  millions 
of  pounds  sterling  per  annum, 
while  we  can  buy  three  pounds 
sterling    in    Mark-lane    with 


A. — Is  it  not  just  as  much  a  national  bankruptcy,  as 
it  is  ?  What  is  a  national  bankruptcy,  if  paying  10^.  in 
the  pound  is  not  ?  The  national  creditors  lent  their 
money  for  the  landlords'  war.  The  moment  there  came 
peace,  the  landlords  said — "  Lay  on  the  Corn  Laws,  and 
then  we  shall  pay  them  with  one  quarter  of  corn  instead 
of  two.'*  Can  the  thing  be  made  worse?  But  honest 
men  (and  the  classes  which  are  now  rising  in  the 
political  horizon  are  honest)  will  neither  rob  by  the 
Corn  Laws,  nor  afterwards. 


a 

quarter  of  wheat ;  but  if  we  had  to  give  two  quarters  of  wheat  for  that  amount  of  sterling  money, 
it  is  by  no  means  so  clear,  but  very  much  the  contrary,  that  we  could  continue  to  pay  the  public 
creditor  twenty-eight  millions  a-year. — Id, 

75.— Some  of  the  labourers  are         A. — Try  no  hoaxes  on  the  labouring  classes.    You 
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feoHsh  enough  to  think  that  that  will  be  horribly  afraid  of  thera  by-and-by  ;  and  there  is 

is  no  affair  of  theirs,  but  only  no  use  in  making  them  savage.     The  labouring  classes 

concerns  those  who  have  money  are  entreated  not  to  make  a  national  bankruptcy ;  and 

in  the  stocks.     There  they  are  yQ^  have  made  one  already.     What  you  have  done,  the 

very  much  mistaken,  and  if  some  labouring  classes,  when  the  time  comes,  will  undo, 
of  their  leaders  were  not  fonder  ° 

of  revolution  than  of  truth,  they  would  tell  them  so. — Id. 

76. — That  in  consequence  of  A. — Meet  the  proposition  in  the  face,   and  state  it 

Tithes  which  fall  entirely,  and  thus.     There  is  an  island  with  great  mineral  and  other 

of  Poor  and  Highway-rates  w  hich  internal  capabilities  for  manufactures,  and  consequently 

fall  cJiiefly,  on  land,  the  home  f^j.  commerce;  but  the  people  are  already  as  many  as 

manufacturer  of  corn  is  entitled  ^^^  jj^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  produced  on  it,  without  paying  a 

to  a  protecting  duty  acc«rd'ng  to  j^.  ,  ^^      .^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^^j^  ^^  ^        y^^  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^  ^^•^^^^_ 

^^S:^r^^:5^  bolring^ain^and.  An  insular^ilosopher  stands  up 
^^g^g^  and  says,  **  Whoever  would  improve  this  island,  it  is 

above  all  things  necessary  that  lie  do  two  things  ; — 
make  the  land-owners  pay  for  the  clergy,  poor,  and  highways ;  and  then  make  them  cut 
off  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  manufacturers  by  way  of  giving  themselves  compensa- 
tion." Surely  the  Chinese  political  economists,  who  roasted  a  pig  by  setting  a  house 
on  fire,  were  only  a  type  of  this. 

77. — The  arguments  which  I  A. — The  Working  Man  is  a  Londoner:  and  the  men 

see    chiefly  urged   against    the  of  Manchester,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  Birmingham,  must 

Corn-laws  are  these  :—  be  set  to  answer  him.    Ask  at  Manchester  for  instance, 

1.  Thatournottaking  the  corn  ^^jj^t  it  is  that  would  improve  the  condition  of  the 

of  foreigners  prevents  their  buy-  operatives,  and  they  will   tell  you  **  Something  that 

mg  OUT  manufactures.  would  at  once  lower  the  price  of  bread,  and  cause  a 

r  ^A  ^  «WH 'hf  fZl  Iw/  roaring  demand  for  Manchester  goods.-  Put  to  them, 
food,  oc«asionea   by  these  laws,      ^i  ^,       «.  n      .  »      i  •  *     *u      r»     ♦• 

prevents  our  competing  with  Con-  then,  the  following  case.--A  ship  goes  to  the  Conti- 
tinental  manufactures  in  foreign  nent,  freighted  with  Manchester  goods.  "  What  will 
markets.  you  buy — buy  ?  "  says  the  captain.     "  What  will  you 

These  I  take  to  be  the  two  great  sell — sell  ?  "  says  the  continental  merchant.  '*  Anything 
arguments  mainly  relied  on,  to  that  I  can  get  a  cargo  for  in  return,  which  when  carried 
arouse  our  manufacturing  popu-  to  an  English  port,  will  enable  me  to  square  accounts 
lation  to  oppose  the  present  sys-  ^vith  the  owners.*'  •*  Corn,"  says  the  merchant,  **  is 
tern.  This  reasoning,  however,  dog-cheap  here.  Sell  me  your  cargo  for  roubles,  at  the 
I  hold  to  be  fallacious,  and  that,  j.^fg  waistcoat-pieces  are  bearing  in  our  market,  and  if 
were  tttrue,  the  working  people  j       ^         ^     .  ^^,jU         ^^  ^^^  ^^  j  ^^ 

have  little  interest  in  a  change  of      ^  ^    .       11.171     a  c        r,  *     mi         1      ^      -v 

Bystem.-Letter  of  A  Working  ^ure  must  sell  in  Eng  and  for  what  will  make  owners, 
Man.  Sun  of  Sept.  24,  1838.  manufacturers,  and  all,  jump  in  their  skins  for  joy.  '— 

**  Aha !  my  friend,"  will  reply  the  captain,  *'  where 
have  you  been  lying  all  your  time  ?  Did  you  never  hear  that  in  England  we  have  an 
aristocracy,  and  they  put  twenty  shillings  a  quarter  upon  corn  to  raise  their  rents  ?  I 
can't  take  corn." — "Timber  then." — "Just  as  bad.  Our  timber  has  got  the  'aristocracy,' 
as  well  as  corn." — "  What's  to  be  done  ?  we  have  nothing  else  of  which  you  would  not 
want  more  than  we  can  make  the  waistcoat-pieces  for  at  home." — "Take  back  my  waist- 
coat pieces,  and  tell  my  owners  to  pretend  to  sell  and  make  no  more,  till  they  can  pre- 
vent the  aristocracy  from  hindering  their  skipper  from  bringing  back  the  cargo  that 
would  pay." 

It  is  likely  this  would  be  conclusive  at  Manchester  j  and  it  might  be  hard  to  persuade 
the  working  people  they  had  little  interest  in  a  change  of  system.  Upon  the  other  head, 
it  is  probable  the  objector  is  right  j  and  that  stating  the  higher  money  price  of  food  as 
the  reason  which  prevents  our  competing  with  the  continental  manufacturers,  is  the 
blunder  of  putting  forward  a  concomitant  for  a  cause.  And  this  is  not  saying,  that  if 
the  price  of  food  was  lower,  things  would  be  no  better.  For  what  improved  the  state 
of  things,  to  wit  admitting  more  corn,  would  at  the  same  time  lower  the  price.  But 
what  allows  of  the  increased  sale  of  waistcoat-pieces,  is  not  the  diminished  money  price 
of  the  labourer's  food,  but  taking  off  the  tax  which  hindered  a  profitable  home  cargo 
from  being  made  in  corn.  This  is  not  the  only  instance  of  blundering  on  the  part  of  the 
anti-Corn-law  advocates;  another  is,  when  they  try  to  persuade  the  landlords  or  farmers, 
that  they  must  be  brought  to  the  grindstone  by  the  increased  price  of  their  own  and 
labourers*  bread.  But  it  does  not  follow,  because  men  advance  bad  arguments,  that 
there  are  no  good. 
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78.-~The  truth  is,  that  if  the 
Corn-laws  were  repealed,  we 
should  send  less  of  our  manu- 
factures to  foreigners  than  we 
now  do,  but  consume  mere  our- 
selves,— Id, 


A. — The  truth  is,  that  we  should  consume  more  our- 
selves, and  send  more  to  foreigners  also.  For  if  we  do 
not  send  more  to  foreigners  than  we  do  now,  where  is 
the  more  corn  to  come  from,  and  what  effect  would 
there  be  from  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  at  all?  Prices 
would  remain  unaltered,  and  all  things  go  on  as 
before. 


79. — What  would  then  be  saved 
in  the  lesser  cost  of  food,  would 
be  mainly  spent  in  better  clothes 
and  other  comforts,  to  produce 
which  more  of  our  fellow-men  must  be  set  to  work. 


^. — Some  of  it  would ;  as  stated  before.  But  if  more 
manufactures  were  not  at  the  same  time  sent  abroad, 
the  whole  plan  would  come  to  nothing. 

-Id, 


80. — But  if  the  working  classes 
are  to  be  told  that  their  ad  vantage 
from  a  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  is 
to  result  from  their  being  then 
able  to  sell  their  manufactures  to 
foreigners  abroad,  and  to  non- 
producers  at  home,  at  a  less  price 
than  they  now  sell  them,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  the  benerit. — Id, 


A. — The  everlasting  puzzle  between  mo«e^  prices  and 
substantial; — was  it  rightly  said  to  be  "too  much  for 
the  working  classes  and  the  Tories  "  ?  They  are  to  sell 
their  manufactures,  so  that  they  shall  get  an  increased 
quantity  of  what  they  want,  corn.  Wages  are  to  be 
two  shillings  instead  of  half-a-crown,  but  they  are  to 
have  as  much  bread  and  everything  else  for  the  two 
shillings,  as  they  used  to  have  for  four.  Do  they  want 
to  take  the  Tories'  offer  instead ;  which  is,  that  they 

shall  have  half-a-crown  instead  of  two  shillings,  but  the  half-crown  shall  only  buy  them 

as  much  of  anything  as  fifteen-pence  did  before? 


81. — If  wages  are  to  be  lower, 
in  proportion  to  the  lowering  of 
the  cost  of  the  loaf,  as  the  second 
argument  above  noticed  sup- 
poses, where  is  the  good  \—Id. 


A, — The  second  argument,  whether  bad  or  good, 
supposed  no  such  thing.  It  is  very  possible  for  money 
wages  to  be  lower  when  corn  is  lower,  but  not  lower  in 
the  same  proportion ;  and  if  by  such  a  process  the 
working  classes  got  as  much  bread  as  they  want,  they 
would  not  quarrel  about  the  bits  of  tin. 


82.— Oh  !  but  it  is  said  there 
will  be  moreemployment,  though 
at  less  wages.  Employment  is 
doubtless  a  good  thing,  but  ade- 
quate remuneration  for  it  is  bet- 
ter.—Jrf. 


A. — How  is  adequate  remuneration  to  be  come  by, 
if  it  is  not  by  getting  the  wages  that  will  buy  the  greater 
quantity  instead  of  the  less  ?  There  is  to  be  more  em- 
ployment, better  substantial  T^^ymenty  and  smoXler  money 
payment.  If  the  working  classes  run  after  the  Tories, 
for  offering  them  greater  wages  which  shall  buy  less, 
it  is  more  than  the  private  gentlemen  of  the  Guards  would  do. 


A. — If  it  did  not  think  it  had,  why  did  it  enact  that 
no  man  should  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  could 
not  prove  he  belonged  to  the  class  ? 


83.— Now,  Sir,  the  deduction 
from  your  postulates  is  neces- 
sarily this — that  the  landed  body 
has  interests  apart  from,  and 
prejudicial  to,  the  rest  of  the  community  ; — Letter  of  An  Agriculturist,  but  no  robber^  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle  of  Oct,  1,  1838. 


84. — that  it  is  a  body  so  ex- 
clusively selfish  in  its  purposes, 
that  even  the  class  which  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  most 
closely  connected  with  it,  namely, 
the  farmers,  can  have  no  object 
in  common  ; — Id. 


A, — The  farmers  are  coming  to  the  knowledge  that 
they  have  no  substantial  interest  in  the  continuance  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  but  only  in  their  being  removed  by 
degrees.  There  have  been  reasons  given  to  them 
by  philosophers  scantily  informed  in  their  trade,  which 
tney  were  probably  too  wise  to  care  for ;  but  here  are 
the  true  ones  for  their  meditation. 
When  the  Corn  Laws  were  imposed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  made  a  flush  of 
employment  for  farmers,  and  there  was  room  made,  say  for  four  farmers  where  there 
would  only  have  been  for  three.  It  was  a  flush  of  the  same  kind  as  would  have  taken 
place  in  the  employment  for  the  printers'  foremen  in  London,  if  the  printers  had  got 
a  law  that  all  the  printing  for  the  country  should  be  done  in  the  metropolis.  And  as 
it  would  have  been  useless  to  go  about  to  tell  the  printers*  foremen  that  they  would  be 
brought  to  a  stand-still  by  the  increased  price  of  printers'  work  when  they  wanted  to 
have  a  little  printing  for  themselves,  so  it  would  be  useless  to  try  to  persuade  the 
farmers  thut  their  gains  would  be  brought  to  an  end  by  the  increased  price  of  the  food 
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to  be  consumed  by  themselves  or  by  their  la])ourers.  The  farmers  know  well  enough 
that  on  this  point,  though  they  may  be  losing  by  the  shilling,  they  are  gaining  by  the 
pound  ;  and  therefore  it  is  very  unlikely  they  should  heed  such  representations, 
any  more  than  the  printers'  foremen  in  the  circumstances  supposed.  But  though  this 
is  not  the  reason  why  they  are  brought  to  loss,  there  may  be  another  ;  and  there  is  one 
arising  out  of  the  fact  that  all  men  live  by  food  and  all  men  do  not  live  by  printing, 
which  is  quite  competent  to  make  the  difference. 

Atlush  of  employment  was  given  to  the  farmers  when  the  Corn  Laws  were  imposed. 
But  what  is  become  of  it  now  ?  and  is  the  final  consequence  to  the  fanners  anything, 
but  that  they  are  four  where  they  ought  to  have  been  three,  and  that  the  four  are  worse 
oflf  than  the  three  ?  They  are  worse  off,  because  farmers,  like  other  men,  will  have 
children, — nay,  they  are  rather  more  given  than  most  other  people  to  the  practice.  But 
the  means  of  providing  for  children  are  cut  off.  Jack,  and  Tom,  and  Harry,  naturally 
each  want  a  farm  a-piece,  if  they  could  get  it.  But  are  they  likely,  or  is  it  possible 
that  they  should  get  it  ?  It  is  clear  thajtjiothing  can  be  done  for  them,  but  wait  for  the 
old  man's  death,  and  then  either  two  of  the,  three  must  shift  for  themselves,  or  they 
must  subdivide  the  farm,  which  in  no  long  time^'will  bring  them  or  their  posterity  to  be 
day-labourers.  Now,  l)efore  the  Corn  Laws,  the  world  (when  fighters  would  let  it) 
was  open  for  men  to  advance  their  fortunes  in.  The  myriads  who  raised  themselves  by 
manufactures  and  foreign  commerce,  though  they  did  not  go  abroad  themselves,  were 
examples  of  this  truth.  The  country  was  a  growing  country;  no  man  had  said  to  it, 
•'Hitherto  shalt  thou  grow  and  no  farther."  But  all  this  is  altered  now;  and  the 
farmers,  like  other  people,  are  sufferers  in  the  end  for  the  great  injustice.  But  which 
way  are  they  to  get  back  again  ?  If  the  Corn  Laws  are  removed,  the  demand  for 
farmers  must  decrease  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  how  that  can  serve  their  purpose.  Their 
condition,  then,  is  this.  They  are  driven  into  a  corner  between  two  evils;  and  they 
must  use  their  wits  to  see  which  is  the  greater  and  which  the  less  ;  which  is  the 
permanent  and  perpetual  one  if  let  alone,  and  which  is  the  temporary  evil,  like  it 
spendthrift's  pinching  himself  to  escape  a  gaol,  but  followed  by  the  greater  ultimate 
good  of  curing  the  other.  They  must  aim  at  removing  the  impediment  to  the  country's 
advancement,  by  such  steps  as  shall  allow  their  interest  in  the  increased  openings  for 
providing  for  children,  to  keep  some  pace  with  the  diminution  of  demand  for  farmers 
which  may  arise  from  time  to  time  out  of  the  gradual  removal  of  the  monopoly. 
Nobody  wants  to  hurt  them,  if  they  will  only  like  sensible  men  set  their  shoulders  to 
the  wheel,  before  somebody  else  is  obliged  to  do  it  for  them.  The  farmers,  too,  have 
the  best  of  means  of  knowing  how  much  exaggeration  there  is,  in  the  representations 
made  of  the  quantity  of  land  that  would  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  by  ceasing  to  rob 
other  people  in  the  price  of  bread.  Some  lands  would  be  changed  from  wheat  to  food 
for  cattle  ;  because  the  man  who  gets  plenty  of  bread,  is  exceedingly  apt  to  want  a 
beef-steak  along  with  it.  Some  would  be  changed  to  gardens  ;  because  when  more  can 
buy  bread,  more  can  buy  asparagus.  These  changes  might  be  vexatious  to  some,  and 
good  for  others.  But  whether  good  for  all  or  not,  they  do  not  amount  to  a  reason  why 
the  farmers  are  to  hold  out  for  a  wrong  that  harms  themselves,  till  the  rest  of  the 
community  come  down  upon  them  and  put  a  stop  to  it  with  the  strong  hand. 

What  is  true  of  the  farmers  is  true  also  of  their  labourers ;  and  true,  with  some 
variations,  of  the  landlords  too,  when  they  shall  have  the  grace  to  know  it ; — with  the 
exception  always  of  that  portion  who  can  make  an  eldest  son,  and  quarter  the  rest  of 
their  posterity,  male  and  female,  on  the  public  purse.  It  is  small  comfort  to  a  sen- 
sible landlord  that  he  has  raised  his  rents  from  £800  a-year  to  £1000,  if  six  children 
are  thrown  on  his  hands  for  whom  he  has  no  means  on  earth  to  make  provision  except 
by  subdividing  his  estate. 

85.  —  and,  in  furtherance  of  A. — It  does   not   signify   whether  it    is   worthy   of 

the    conclusion     at    which    you  Danton,   but  whether  it  is  true.     The  first  act  of  the 

arrive,  you  proceed  to  denounce  landed  proprietors  was  to  exclude  all  others  from  the 

the  landed  proprietors,  in   Ian-  legislature  ;  and  their  last,  to  refuse  to  let  foreign  corn 

guage  more    worthy  of  Danton  i^^  jrround  in  bond,  because  they  said  some  of  the  bran 

IZul  ^,^'^^';^lJ7"\^'«''  ^5  might  find  its  way  into  the  stomachs  of  the  people, 
absolute,  unqualified  robbers. —       r*  ^j    ^^  ..  -.i    *  ^^  a  4.    ,.^     \     a  a  •  *. 

j^^  ^  Read  all  the  epithets  applied  to  the  landed  proprietors,. 

and  '*  one  cheer  more  "  for  every  one  of  them. 

86.— From    that    unfortunate  A. — We  want  to  get  rid  of  the  "artificial  institu- 

but  inevitable  imperfection  in  tions."  If  you  want  to  know  what  they  are,  ask  at  the 
human  systems,  which  renders  it      Old  Bailey.    The  "peculiar  communities  "  that  sell 
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pocket-banderchiefs  in  Field-lane  will  be  among  tbe 
first  to  cry  out  for  **  caution "  in  applying  abstract 
right  to  their  "  exigencies." 


almost  impossible  to  combine 
abstract  right  with  artificial  in- 
stitutions!, many  principles  of 
unexceptionable  tendency  in 
themselves,  must  be  administered  with  discretion,  and  applied  with  caution  to  the  exigencies  of 
peculiar  communities. — Id. 


"87. — Your  first  assertion  is 
**  that  the  industrious  classes  are 
sacrificed  to  the  landlords." 
This  would  lead  a  person,  previ- 
ously unacquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject, tosupposethat  the  particular 
body  so  designated,  liad  contrived 
to  escape  their  share  of  the  ge- 
neral burdens,  to  the  necessary 
inconvenience  oftheir  neigh  hours. 
Now,  what  say  Messrs.  ike.  on 
this  very  point  1  The  former 
gentleman  in  his  "  Statistical 
Survey  of  the  British  Empire," 
Vol.  11.  p.  154,  says,  •'  It  is  im- 
possible to  defend  the  duties  on 
the  importation  of  corn,  except 
on  the  ground,  that  they  are  im- 
posed to  balance  the  excess  of 
duties  laid  on  the  agricultural 
classes  over  those  laid  on  the 
other  classes." — Id. 


A. — Could  nobody  hinder  the  agriculturists,  when 
they  had  got  the  law-making  into  their  own  hands, 
from  imposing  this  excess  of  duties  upon  themselves, 
and  then  imposing  a  loss  to  fifty  times  the  amount  on 
the  rest  of  the  community,  by  way  of  repaying  them- 
selves the  difference  ?  It  must  have  happened  by  acci- 
dent, and  the  political  economists  must  in  some  way 
have  missed  getting  possession  of  the  case  afterwards  ; 
for  the  political  economist  "must  have  a  most  uncom- 
mon skull,''  who  with  his  eyes  open,  could  attach  his 
name  to  such  a  monstrosity  as  this.  But  such  being 
the  state  of  facts,  if  there  is  a  government  in  the  coun- 
try for  any  of  the  purposes  of  a  government,  why  does 
not  it  make  a  change  ?  Why  does  not  it  take  away 
the  fifty-fold  mischief  first,  and  leave  the  landowners 
to  plead  before  the  country  for  a  remission  of  taxation  ? 
Simply  because  the  landowners  are  safer  as  they 
are.  Because  they  know  that  they  should  have  no 
chance  of  making  out  a  case  for  the  remission  of  taxes 
imposed  for  their  own  purposes  \  and  therefore  they 
will  hold  fast  the  wrong,  till  the  people  break  the  teeth 
that  hold  it. 


88. — Now  let  me  ask  what 
contribution  to  the  public  neces- 
sities the  fundholder,  the  annui- 
tant of  various  grades,  and  a  host 
of  persons  similarly  situated, 
furnish  in  their  respective  quali- 
ties of  fundholder,  annuitant,  &c.? — Id. 


A. — Why  did  not  the  landlords  continue  the  Pro- 
perty-tax, which  touched  these  classes  ?  They  took  it  off 
because  it  touched  the  rich ;  and  they  threw  the  taxes, 
sometimes  in  an  eleven-fold  proportion,  on  the  poor. 


89. — And  what  class  contri- 
butes beyond  all  due  proportion, 
to  the  support  of  the  Church? — 
—Id. 


A. — Some  thousand  years  ago,  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  landlords  gave  away  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of 
their  land  with  the  idea  of  saving  their  souls ;  and 
their  successors  charge  us  for  it  in  the  Ways  and 
Means.     Upon  the  same  principle,  every  man  of  them 

might  bring  us  in  his  bill,  for  all  he  could  prove  his  ancestor  to  have  ever  paid  for 

masses. 


A. — If  The  Chronicle  said  this  in  sober  sadness,  he 
has  only  one  thing  more  to  do  ;  which  is,  to  begin 
making  his  own  shoes,  as  the  Tories  would  advise 
him. 


90. — A  correspondent,  who 
subscribes  himself"  An  Agricul- 
turist, but  no  Robber,"  must 
have  road  The  Chronicle  very  ir- 
regularly to  attribute  to  us  a  wish 
to  allow  a  free   trade  in   corn, 

without  imposing  such  a  protecting  duty  as  might  be  an  equivalent  for  the  taxes,  exclusively 
borne  by  agriculture-  Why,  the  very  passage  our  correspondent  has  quoted  from  the  "  Statistical 
Survey,"  was  quoted  by  ourselves  in  a  leading  article  within  the  last  month.— ikforwm^'  Chroniclcy 
Oct.  1,1838. 


91.— \»  ^'T.  F."  is  fighting 
against  windmills.  All  the  ad- 
vocates of  a  free  trade  in  corn, 
from  Mr.  Ricardo  downwards, 
allow  that  there  should  be  a  duty 
on  the  importation  of  corn  equiva- 
lent to  the  burdens  exclusively 
borne  by  agriculture.  Neither  is 
it  true  that  there  are  duties  on 
manufactures  to  the  amount  he 


A. — The  man  calling  himself  a  political  economist, 
who  at  this  time  of  day  maintains  that  any  possible 
excess  of  taxation  inflicted  by  the  landowners  on  them- 
selves, could  make  it  within  the  limits  of  manly  sense, 
decency,  or  justice,  that  they  should  therefore  recover 
the  difference  by  a  tax  which  causes  a  pure  loss  of  fifty 
times  the  amount  to  the  rest  of  the  community,— holds 
up  the  name  of  a  useful  science  to  contempt,  and  ranks 
himself  in  one  of  the  two  classes  proverbially  least 
c 
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states  ;  thehigbeat  is  that  on  siHc, 
amounting  to  thirty  per  cent. 
The  duties  on  most  manufactures 
are  trifling.  There  is  no  use  in 
discussing  what  no  one  contro- 
rerts. — Morning  Chronicle,  Oct. 
4,  1838. 


qualified  for  the  direction  of  otlier  men's  affairs  if  they 
can  hinder  it. 

If  the  landowner  should  say  to  the  manufacturer, 
"I  find  I  have  overcharged  myself  half-a-crown  in 
the  account  between  us,  and  therefore  I  will  take 
the  key  of  your  strong  box,  the  shoes  off  your 
horse's  feet,  or  the  pin  out  of  the  fly-wheel  of  your 
manufactory,  and  sell  it  for  old  iron  to  pay  myself  the  difference  ;''  this  would  be 
an  example  of  the  plan  proposed  and  acted  on.  But  of  such  stuff  are  the  managers 
of  the  world  made.  Let  us  hope  the  working  classes  are  going  to  freshen  the  breed. 
The  "  higher  orders"  have  bred  in-and-in,  till  they  are  not  able  to  shut  their  mouths 
to  keep  their  teeth  from  being  stolen. 

But  the  assertion  made  is  utterly  without  foundation.  Which  of  "  the  advocates  of  a 
free  trade  in  corn  ''  chuses  to  lie  tinder  the  stigma  imputed  ?  It  is  time  that  every 
man  who  ever  risked  the  name,  should  answer  *'  yes'*  or  **  no''  to  this  question. 


92. — The  indissoluble  con- 
nexion between  the  prolongation 
of  the  existence  of  the  agricul- 
tural interest,  and  mercantile 
prosperity,  involves  a  balancing 
of  first  principles  too  intricate  for 
the  judgment  of  our  opponents 
to  resolve. — Hnll  Packet,  28th 
September,  1838, 


A. — It  does  indeed.  For  "  agricultural  interest" 
read  *'  dishonest  agricultural  interest."  Why  can- 
not the  agricultural  interest  live  without  plunder- 
ing, like  other  people  ?  But  there  is  a  worse 
rod  in  pickle  for  the  plunderers  than  has  ever  come 
yet ;  and  that  will  be,  when  the  agriculturists  them- 
selves, as  is  not  far  off,  discover  that  they  are  losers  by 
the  fraud. 


93.— Can  Hull  flourish,  if  the  J.—*'  Can  Hull  flourish,  if  the  farmers  and  gentry  of 

farmers  and  gentry  of  the  Riding      the  Riding  do  not  rob  ?"  should  have  been  the  question 
are  ruined  ?— /rf.  p^^j.      Y(\^q  are  these  "  gentry"  who  must  be  ruined  if 

they  do  not  rob?   and    why  does  not  Mr.  M^Manus 
march  against  them,  as  against  any  lesser  culprits  ? 


94.  —  Annihilation  to  home 
agriculture  does  not  deserve  a 
thought,  because,  say  our  blind 
antagonists,  "  Hull  derives  little 
benefit  from  the  agriculturists." 
—Id. 


A. — Nobody  wants  to  annihilate  home  agriculture, 
but  the  imposthumatous  part  of  it,  which  supports  itself 
by  drawing  fifty  times  the  amount  from  the  nerves  and 
marrow  of  honest  neighbours.  A  pleasant  object, 
truly,  for  which  the  merchants  and  seamen  of  Hull 
should  see  their  honest  trade  stopped  at  the  Custom- 
house. 


95. — Ours  is  not  the  **  con- 
tracted^'' but  the  enlarged  po- 
licy that  realizes  the  interests  of 
all  classes,  and  finds  in  the  Corn- 
laws  a  happy  medium,  calculated 
to  prolong  that  prosperity  which 
has  blessed  the  country  during  their  existence. — Id. 


A.— Enlarged  fools  the  people  of  Hull  must  be,  if 
they  shut  up  shop  for  this.  Why  should  not  they  as 
well  realize  the  interests  of  all  classes  by  laying  a  tax 
on  home-grown  corn,  and  find  it  a  happy  medium  ? 


96. — "Live  and  let  live,"  is  a 
patriotic  and  Christian  motto, 
and  while  we  have  a  pen  to 
wield,  the  columns  of  the  Hull 
"Packet  shall  expose  the  insanity 
of  sacrificing  any  portion  of  the 
community,  as  the  sure  earnest  of 
impending   national  destruction. 


A. — How  comes  it  that  the  agricultural  interest  can 
only  "  live"  by  robbery  ?  What  sort  of  a  "  portion  of 
the  community"  is  it,  which  can  only  exist  by  being  kept 
fifty  times  over  by  the  others  ?  Why  do  not  the 
manufacturers  and  commercial  people  set  up  the  plea 
that  they  can  only  "live"  by  taxing  home-grown 
corn,  and  try  what  the  cry  of  "Live  and  let  live"  will 
do  towards  satisfying  their  opponents  ?  The  men  who 
cry  "  Live  and  let  live,"  have  got  their  hand  into  our 
pockets,  and  show  no  sign  of  meaning  to  take  it  out. 


97. — Capital  is  ours,  and  with 
it  the  people  can  command  corn 
from  all  lands. — Id, 


A. — That  is,  when  the  home  enemy  will  let  them. 
We  need  no  Bonaparte  to  thin  the  docks  with  Milan 
and  Berlin  decrees.  We  have  got  him  at  home,  in  the 
shape  of  a  landed  aristocracy. 
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98. — But  money  cannot  remain 
with  us  a  we  are  to  traffic  with 
it  for  bread,  and  famine  would  be 
of  frequent  occurrence. — Id' 


A. — How  is  it  to  remain  with  you,  if  you  traffic  with 
it  for  hemp  ?  Why  does  not  the  Hull  Packet  shut  up 
the  port  ?  He  may  depend  on  it  there  is  nothing  but 
mischief  going  on  till  he  does. 


99. — To  send  capital  out  of  the 
country  to  be  employed  against 
our  manufactures,  is  to  swallow 
up  thousands  of  the  industrious 
classes  of  society,  and  rip  up  the 
bowels  of  the  empire. — Id. 


A. — What  does  the  writer  mean  by  "sending  capital 
out  of  the  country  to  be  employed  against  our  manu- 
factures ?"  He  has  passed  a  law  to  prohibit  your  ma- 
nufactures being  exchanged.  He  has  clapped  a  stopper 
on  you,  from  the  merchant  to  the  cabin-boy ;  you  are 
all  laid  fast,  like  whalers  in  the  ice,  looking  at  one  ano- 
ther for  his  pleasure. 
In    sober  sadness,  what  long  enduring    ears    mankind  were  born  with,  that  in  a 

town  which  lives  by  commerce,  men  will  shut  up  their  counting-houses  and  see  their 

children  go  a-begging,  for  such  trivial  talk  as  this. 


100.  — Whether  Mr.  Joseph 
Sturge  and  his  coadjutors  are  to 
be  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the 
people  of  England,  is  the  ques- 
tion.— Id. 


A. — Whether  the  landowners  and  their  coadjutors 
are  to  be  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, is  the  question.  Mr.  Joseph  Sturge  is  an  honest 
trader  and  an  honest  man.  He  keeps  his  hands  frona 
picking  and  stealing,  which  is  more  than  the  others  do. 


101. — Beggar  the  agricultural 
interest,  and  throw  the  Church 
on  it  exclusively  for  support,  by 
repealing-  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the 
decay  of  the  Establishment  must 
follow.  All  who  are  resolved  to 
maintain  a  Church  Establishment 
are  thus  enrolled  as  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Corn-laws. — Id. 


102. — We  wish  our  antagonists 
would  substitute  original  thoughts 
for  cant,  and  dip  occasionally 
into  the  book  of  common  sense, 
rather  than  submit  their  upper 
stories  to  inebriation,  by  quaffing 
draughts  from  the  poisoned  cha- 
lice of  political  economists,  who, 
as  far  as  all  sound  principles  are 
concerned,  are  up  to  the  chin  in 
"the  gall  of  bitterness,''— /fif, 

103.  —  «*  Switzerland  is  the 
'real  rival'  of  this  country  in 
manufactures  ;"  and  that,  because 
"  food  (there)  cannot  be  taxed.'* 
Why,  what  is  Switzerland  ?  A 
country  of  too  limited  extent  to 
form  an  independent  nation  ex- 
ercising a  free  will ;  without  a 
port ;  without  internal  wealth  ; 
and  whose  only  security  against 
foreign  arms,  and  foreign  subju- 
gation, is  the  mutual  jealousy  of 
the  great  Powers  that  surround  it. 


A. — To  this,  then,  it  comes  at  last.  Like  other  mis- 
chiefs, it  resolves  itself  into  the  Ohurch  Establishment, 
Like  Spain  and  Portugal,  we  are  to  be  poor  and  beg- 
garly, and  submit  to  be  thrust  down  in  the  scale  of 
nations,  because  we  have  a  priesthood.  There  are 
those  will  thank  the  Packet  for  his  demonstration. 
Thank  God,  we  have  got  the  "greatest  enormity  in 
Europe  "  pitted  against  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
country ;  which  is  something; 

y/.— What  more  is  to  be  said?  It  is  agreed.  There 
is  no  doubt,  that  the  political  economists  have  been 
blunderers  par  excellencCy  and  ought  not  to  be  trusted 
a  step  further  than  they  show  cause.  But  it  is  an 
awful  thing  to  be  at  war  with  the  efforts  of  human  rea- 
son on  any  subject,  and  be  given  over  to  the  belief  that 
nobody  has  **  sound  principles"  out  of  our  own  little 
den  of  thieves. 


A. — "  Because  a  little  tradesman  gets  rich  by  eco- 
nomy and  care,  therefore  a  great  one  ought  to  let  his 
money  be  thrown  about  the  streets,  in  the  hope  that 
the  finders  will  bring  it  back  to  his  shop  again."  Some- 
thing like  that  seems  to  be  the  argument  advanced. 

In  1803,  the  captain  of  a  Wcst-Indiaman  was  arguing 
on  the  merits  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  he  said,  "  Talk 
of  him  i  there  are  men  in  Jamaica  of  fifty  times  his 
property  !"  Another  instance  of  judging  of  a  man's  ar- 
gument by  his  weight. 


Such  is  the  Power  from  which  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
her  empire  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  souls,  her  hundreds  of  ports,  her  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  ships,  and  her  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Manchester,  and  Birmingham,  is  to  learn  policy,  and  how- 
to.  become  rich  and  gre^L— Hull  and  East  Riding  Times,  7th  September,  1838. 


104.---The  case  of  Switzerland 
is  precisely  the  reverse  of  that 
of  England.    Switzerland  gives 


A. — Switzerland  might  find  agriculture  to  protect,  as 
England  does ;  if  she  were  fool  enough.    Switzerland 
might  say,  there  shall  be  no  more  Swiss  than  can  be 
c  2 
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no  protection  to  agriculture,  for 
it  has  no  agriculture  to  protect. 
—Id. 


kept  upon  the  corn  grown  in  their  own  valleys.  But  it 
happens  that  the  Swiss  are  the  masters  of  Switzerland, 
and  have  beaten  down  and  reduced  to  harmlessness  the 
aristocracy  that  would  confine  them  to  Swiss  corn,  and 
kill  off  the  difference  by  Poor-laws, 


105.— For  plenty  it  must  de- 
pend upon  foreign  sources  ;  and 
it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
for  all  those  sources  to  be  closed 
against  it,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  and  any  one  being  open  is 
sufficient. — Id. 


A. — If  it  is  true  of  Switzerland  that  all  its  sources 
of  supply  cannot  be  closed  at  once,  how  much  more 
true  of  England.  The  dock-gates  at  Hull  are  kept 
locked,  lest  all  foreig'n  ports  should  be  closed  against 
Hull  ships  at  once.  Poor  Hull  merchants,  what  would 
they  bring  themselves  to,  if  they  had  not  Tories  to  take 
care  of  them  I 


106— And,  as  to  its  manufac-  A. — Great  or  little,  the  fact  is,  that  the  Swiss,  by  de- 

tures,  they  have  not  yet  attained  fending  themselves  stoutly  against  their  aristocracy, 
a  consequence  great  enough  to  and  guarding  every  man's  interest  alike,  have  arrived  at 
excite  much  jealousy.— /i.  ^  degree  of  wealth  and  comfort  very  disproportioned  to 

their  physical  advantages ;  while  we  are  crouching, 
and  killing-ofF  our  people  by  Poor-laws,  because  it  is  necessary  **  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  Church  Establishment.'' 


107. — The   United  Kingdom,  A. — The  United  Kingdom  can  produce  grain  for  the 

on  the  contrary,  has  produced,  number  the  landlords  like  to  keep  and  kill  off  the  rest. 
and  can  produce,  sufficient  grain  And  this  is  what  is  doing  everyday.  The  New  Poor- 
for  its  consumption. — Id,  Jaw  was  an  invention   of  the  landlords  to  sharpen   the 

teeth  of  the  mill,  in  which  the  population,  above  what 
they  chuse  to  keep,  is  to  be  ground  down.  The  old  process  was  not  quick  enough  ; 
men  and  women  got  out  and  struggled  in  dying,  and  the  consequences  might  at  some 
time  have  been  very  disagreeable. 


108. — And,  while  it  possesses 
its  present  unequalled  home- 
market  (which  is  made  and  pre- 
served by  the  Corn-laws),  and 
retains  its  immense  colonial  em- 
pire, it  has  a  profitable  field  for 
its  manufactures,  which,  well 
worked,  must  enable  it  to  excel 
and  undersell,  not  only  Switzer- 
land, but  eren  France  and  Prus- 
sia, out  of  their  respective  terri- 
tories.— Id* 


A. — Tell  Mr.  Jones  to  shut  up  his  shojt  and  cut  off 
the  communication  with  the  outside,  and  he  will  see 
what  a  wonderful  home-market  he  will  have  inside ;  how 
Mrs.  Jones  will  buy  of  Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Jones  of 
Mrs.  And  if  it  be  well  worked,  he  will  soon  find  him- 
self in  a  way  to  undersell  all  his  neighbours,  **out  of 
their  respective  territories." 

The  men  that  advise  Mr.  Jones  to  this,  have  one 
simple  object, — to  get  three  days'  work  for  a  quarter  of 
corn  out  of  him  instead  of  two,  by  selling  to  him  at 
their  own  price. 


10.9.— If  the  BowRiNG  tale  of 
the  Chronicle  assertions  are  to  be 
taken  as  fair  specimens  of  the  pro- 
jected anti-British- Agricultural 
war,  it  may  furnish  food  for  ridi- 
cule and  contempt,  but  it  can  ex- 
cite no  apprehension  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  farmer. — Id. 


A. — Why  not  the  manufacturers  run  about,  crying  for 
the  due  protection  of  the  British  manufacturer  by  a  tax 
on  home-grown  corn?  It  might  be  what  ought  to  send 
them  to  the  mad-house  or  the  tread-mill ;  but  it  would 
be  just  as  good  as  the  other.  Where  did  the  farmers 
get  their  peculiar  right,  to  be  bawling  about  the  country 
for  leave  to  live  upon  their  neighbours? 


110. — The  Shipping  Gazette 
professes  to  be  devoted  to  the 
shipping  interest  ;  and  yet  we 
find  it,  with  all  the  ability  which 
it  possesses — such  as  it  is — en- 
deavouring to  place  Hull  in  oppo- 
sition to  Liverpool ;  Dundee  in 
opposition  to  Glasgow.  And, 
upon  what  question  do  our  rea- 
ders suppose  that  this  Cockney 
supporter  of  our  mail  lime  wel- 


A. — An  attempt  to  shut  up  the  docks,  by  putting 
forward  the  "  reciprocity  system  "  for  the  *' prohibitive 
duty."  A  law  is  made,  jputting  a  duty  which  to  a 
great  extent  is  prohibitive,  on  bringing  Baltic  timber 
to  Hull ;  for  the  sake  of  putting  money  into  the  pockets 
of  the  friends  of  the  aristocracy  in  Canada,  and  making 
an  excuse  for  paying  soldiers  to  keep  the  rest  of  the 
Canadians  in  order.  By  this  method  Hull  is  to  lose  the 
advantage  of  her  position  for  the  Baltic  trade,  and  con- 
lend  with  the  ports  which  have  the  breadth  of  the  island 
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fnre  would  range  our  ports  in 
hostility  to  each  other  ?  Posi- 
tively, none  other  than  "  the 
equalization  of  the  Baltic  and 
Canadian  timber  duties.''  He 
actually  tells  us  — 

"  The  people  of  Aberdeen, 
Dundee,  Leith,  Newcastle,  Hull, 
and  other  seaport  towns  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island  are,  in 


in  their  favour  for  the  Canadian.  And  then  the  quantity 
Hull  has  of  this  disadvantageous  trade,  is  to  be  held 
out  as  the  reason  vi^hy  the  people  of  Hull  should  not 
wish  for  the  better.  Tt  is  not  the  **  reciprocity  system,'* 
but  the  duty,  which  prevents  Hull  ships  from  bringing 
titnber  from  the  Baltic,  and  forces  them  to  compete  with 
the  western  ports,  which  have  the  the  advantages  of 
position  all  on  their  side.  What  a  nuisance  to  private 
families,  are  Tories  in  a  commercial  town  ! 


a  peculiar  manner,  interested  in 

this  question.  The  equalization  of  the  timber  duties  would  have  the  effect  of  considerably  adding 
to  the  bustle  ard  businessof  their  respective  ports,  by  transferring  to  them  the  greater  part  of  that 
timber  trade  at  present  enjoyed  by  the  western  sea-ports.  The  same  considerations  that  render 
Greenock,  Port-Glasgow,  Glasgow,  and  Liverpool  inimical  to  the  removal  of  the  *  protecting* 
duty  in  favour  of  Canadian  timber,  ought  to  stimulate  our  east-country  towns  to  give  such  a  pro- 
posal their  cordial  and  zealous  support.'* 

More  consummate  ignorance  than  is  here  evinced,  was  never  before  exhibited.  Has  this  writer 
still  to  learn  that  the  "  reciprocity  system"  has  put  an  end  to  the  possibility  of  any  such  jealousy 
as  that  which  he  would  excite  ;  and  has  he  also  to  be  informed  that  the  trade  which  Hull  carries 
on  withBritish  North  America  is  not  of  a  character  to  be  willingly  trifled  with,  and  still  less  to  be 
sacrificed  1—Id.  Sept.  14,  1838. 


1 1 1 . — The  madness  of  depend- 
ing on  foreign  countries  for  the 
staff  of  life,  is  absolutely  suicidal. 
—ffttll  Packet,  Sept.  14,  1838. 


112. — Once  in  the  power  of  our 
foreign  foes  for  bread,  compulsion 
would  be  employed  to  obtain  ad- 
mission for  the  manufactures 
established  with  the  money  paid 
for  foreign  corn. — ld» 


A. — The  madness  of  going  without  the  staff  of  life 
when  we  might  have  it,  is  something  much  more  like 
suicidal.  Ask  what  is  thought  of  it,  in  the  places  where 
the  poor  are  weighed,  to  see  how  many  ounces  of  food 
may  be  dispensed  with. 

A. — A  droll  way  of  establishing  manufactories  abroad, 
by  sending  manufactures  to  the  foreigner  ourselves  ! 
Could  not  some  of  the  Hull  Tories  slip  over  to  Ham- 
burgh or  elsewhere,  and  try  to  establish  a  manufactory 
on  this  principle  ? 


113. — An  universal  sympathy 
pervades  the  body  politic  ;  an 
injury  inflicted  on  a  part,  quickly 


induces  mischief  throughout  the 
whole  community. — Id. 


A. — Why  should  not  the  captured  thief  say  the  same? 
Wliy  does  not  he  beg  not  to  be  injured  by  being  made 
to  disgorge,  and  plead  the  universal  sympathy  that  per- 
vades the  body  politic  ?  To  bring  it  home,  where  does 
the  farmer  get  his  right  to  call  the  cessation  of  his  rob- 
bery an  injury,  and  threaten  mischief  throughout  the  whole  community  ?  Let  some-body 
rob  him  a  little,  and  tell  him  of  the  universal  sympathy  that  pervades  the  body  politic. 

A. — If  it  does  so  till  it  stops  the  trade,  what  else  do 
you  want?  But  you  know  it  would  not.  We  therefore 
inean  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  difference. 


114. — Is  it  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land to  raise  the  price  of  foreign 
corn  ?  By  the  free  admission  of 
grain  from  the  Continent,  an  im- 
mediate rise  must  there  take 
place,  caused  by  English  money  raising  the  market  price  of  grain  for  exportation  to  Britain.— /rf. 


115. — A  man  of  sense  would 
ask,  what  does  all  this  hue  ai.d 
cry  against  the  Corn-laws  mean  ? 
~Jd. 


^.—Simply  that  the  people  of  England  are  dying 
under  the  New  Poor-law,  because  they  are  not  allowed 
to  keep  themselves. 


A.- 


uji.—  Ye  dogs,  so  ye  would  not  give  the  landlords' 
prices  !"  And  thus  the  poor  are  sent  home,  to  feed 
their  families  on  the  "  theoretic  grievance.'*  Just  in 
this  way  argued  the  feudal  tyrants  in  old  time.  But 
the  masses  proved  too  many  for  them. 


116. — Where  is  the  practical 
evil?  The  real  answer  is,  it  is 
from  first  to  last,  like  the  Reform 
mania, a  mere  Meore^/c grievance. 
Mankind  are  got  too  wise  to  be 
industrious.  The  labouring  classes 
would  live  without  labour.  The  middling  classes  would  swallow  up  one  another.  Cheap  bread, 
cry  the  poor,  though  we  be  left  without  a  farthing  to  purchase  \i.—  ld, 

117. — Thanksgiving  for  the  A. — The  landlords  have  effected  turning  the  blessing 

HARVEST.— It  has   already  been       of  a  good  harvest  into  a  curse.     Men  pray   for  a  few 
stated  that  Lord  E.  at  a  recent      bad  harvests  in  succession,  as  the  cheap  way  of  remov- 
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meeting  in  Northamptonshire, 
expressed  himself  strongly  in 
favour  of  a  general  thanksgiving 
for  the  harvest,  and  that  his  Lord- 
ship's views  had  been  adopted 
and  enforced  by  the  Rev.  Sir 
G.  R. — Conservative  Journal  and 
Church  of  England  Gazette,  6th 
October,  1838. 

118.  —  The  violent  clamour 
which  is  now  raised  by  Whig- Ra- 
dicals and  revolutionists  against 
the  Corn 'laws,  is  only  an  addi- 
tional manoeuvre  for  deranging 
and  destroying  the  existing  con- 
stitution of  society, — Id. 

119. — and,  if  successful,  must 
be  followed  by  national  bank- 
ruptcy, anarchy,  and  ruin. — Id. 


ing  the  overbearing  evil.  If  any  such  "churching'' 
of  the  Corn-law  be  attempted,  the  people  will  do  well 
to  meet  it  by  collecting  in  their  own  places,  and  repeat- 
ing the  "  Prayer  against  the  Aristocracy "  from  the 
Morning'  Chronicle  of  the  29th  of  September.  Lord  E. 
and  the  Rev.  Sir  G.  R.  know  their  interests,  and  the 
people  know  theirs. 

A. — So  said  the  border  cow-stealers,  when  Bailie 
Jarvie  and  his  fellow-workers  set  about  making  every 
man  live  on  his  own.  And  true  enough,  it  teas  a  de- 
ranging and  destroying  the  existing  constitution  of 
society.  It  was  pulling  down  a  dishonest  constitution 
of  society,  and  setting  up  an  honest  one  instead. 

^.— The  cow-stealers,  in  the  same  way,  prophesied 
the  end  of  all  things.  Chaos  was  to  come  again,  when 
there  was  no  eating  other  people's  beef. 


120.  —  If  the  taxes  are  now 
raised  with  difficulty,  even  with 
our  present  arrangements,  what 
would  be  our  situation  if  the 
landed  proprietors  were  rendered  insolvent  ? — Id 


A. — We  must  lay  the  taxes  on  the  honest  people  in- 
stead. It  might  as  well  have  been  pleaded,  that  without 
cow-stealing  there  would  be  nobody  to  pay  taxes. 


121. — Who,    then,  would  be  A. — Those   who  had   the   money  honestly  in  their 

the  customers  of  our  manufactu-      pockets.     The  fraud  attempted  to  be  put  on  the  manu- 
rers  ? — Id,  facturers  is,  telling  them  that  unless  they  let  their  tills 

be  robbed,  there  will  be  nobody  to  purchase  at  their  shops. 


122.— Take  a  farm,  of  900/.  a- 
year,  in  its  gross  produce  :  of 
this  300/.  comes  to  the  landlord 
as  rent,  300/.  goes  to  the  farmer 
for  his  capital  and  management 
of  the  crops,  and  the  remaining 
300/.  is  spent  on  the  cultivation, 
and  as  wages  to  the  labourers. 
Compare  this  receipt  and  expen- 


A. — A  manufactory  where  600/.  a  year  is  produced 
to  the  conductor  and  his  workmen,  does  the  same  as 
the  last  two  items  here  enumerated.  The  difference, 
therefore,  is  this ;  that  the  landlord  has  300/.  a-year 
raised  for  him  by  the  contributions  of  the  eaters  of 
bread,  without  working  for  it.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  the  application  of  money  to  land  is  peculiarly 
"  beneficial  to  the  public." 


diture  with  that  of  capital  em- 
ployed in  trade  or  manufacture,  and  you  will  at  once  perceive  how  much  more  beneficial  to  the 
public,  though  not  to  the  proprietor,  is  the  expenditure  of  agricultural  capital  as  compared  with 
that  employed  in  manufactures,  or  in  foreign  trade. — Id. 


A. — Circumlocution  apart,  the  landlord  would  be 
cut  down  from  300/.  a-year  to  160/.,  and  some  other 
individuals  would  keep  150/.  in  their  pockets.  The 
argument  therefore  is,  that  those  other  individuals 
ought  to  subscribe  it  for  the  landlord.  As  if  it  would 
not  do  just  as  well  where  it  is. 


123.— But  if  the  produce  of 
this  farm  were  reduced  to  600/. 
per  aunum,  then  the  rental  would 
probably  not  exceed  150/.,  be- 
cause the  expenses  of  the  culti- 
vation would  remain  the  same  ; 
and  what,  then,  would  the  pro- 
prietor be  compelled  to  do  ?    He 

must  take  the  farm  into  his  own  hands,  and  thus  save  the  expense  and  destroy  the  profits  of  the 
farmer.  Would  this  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  middle  classes  of  society  ?  Would  it  benefit  either 
the  agricultural  or  the  trading  part  of  the  community  ? — Id. 


124. — The  outcry  which  is 
made  against  the  owners  of 
landed  property,  is  the  most 
senseless  and  unfounded  which 
can  be  possibly  imagined.  It  is 
raised  against  men  who  seldom 
receive  more  than  four  per  cent, 
for  the  purchase-money  of  their 
estates,  and  who  never  receive 
more    than    one-third    of   their 


A. — If  highwaymen  sold  their  walks  as  milkmen  do, 
— it  would  be  no  justification  of  highway  robbery,  that 
it  was  difficult  for  them  to  make  more  than  four  per 
cent,  on  the  purchase  money;  and  just  as  little,  that 
after  paying  for  hire  of  horse  and  pistols,  they 
had  never  above  a  third  of  the  booty  left  for  them- 
selves. 

Honest  rent  has  something  less  substantial  about  it 
than  any  other  kind  of  property,  and  is  to  a  greater 
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gross  produce  in  the  eliape  of      degree  the  creature    of  public  consent.     But  the  dis- 
rent.— Iff*  honesty  which  is  raised  by  Corn  Laws,  is  the  simple  form 

which  highway  robbery  has  taken  since  the  roads  were 

guarded  by  a  horse-patrole. 

125.--Out  of  a  farm  of  900/.  ^. — Let  the  country  squire  be  thankful  that  he  is  al- 
per  annum,600/.  goes  amongst  the  lowed  to  raise  300/.  a-year  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  bread- 
middle  and  labouring  classes  of  eaters  through  the  natural  price  of  corn.  But  let  him 
the  people  before  the  landlord  jj^t  ^o  about  to  make  his  300/.  a-year  600/.,  by  robbing 
receives  a  sixpence !  So  much  ^^j^^f  ^  Corn-law  besides.  /  o 
for  this  senseless  clamour  against 
country  squires  and  men  of  landed  property  ! — Id, 

126. — We  by  no  means  wish  ^. — The  great  difference  appears  to  be,  that  in  trade 

to  undervalue  the  importance  of      and  manufactures  there  is  no  300/.  a-year  levied  for  a 
our  foreign  trade  ;  but  it  would      landlord  for  doing  nothing,  out  of  the  pockets  of  other 
be  impossible  to  show  that  any       peonle 
foreign  trade  can  produce  such       "     " 
home  expenditure  as  agriculture  amongst  the  middle  classes  of  society. — Id. 

127.  —  A   great  part  of   the  ^. — We  want  to  have  the  trade  that  is  profitable  to 

profits   of   foreign    trade    must  ourselves,  without  caring  how  profitable  it  may  be  to 

always  go   amongst   foreigners,  xh^  foreigner  besides.     The  great  charge  against  us  is, 

and    of    the    remaining    profits  ^^^^  ^^e  do  not  levy  300/.  a-year  from  the  consumers, 

nearly  the  whole  is  absorbed  by  f^^.  ^  landlord  who  does  nothing, 

the  master  or  proprietor.   There  ° 

is  no  home  farmer,  no  middle  man,  the  intermediate  third  belongs  to  the  foreigner.T-/(f. 

128. — These  are  plain   facts,  A. — What  an  accumulation  of  evils,  from  the  cessation 

founded  on  no  dubious  specula-      of  cow-stealing  !  But**  they  deserve  the  candid  attention 
tions    of    political    economists,      of  all"  who   would  not  wish  to  see  England  in  the 
They  deserve  the  candid  atten-       situation  so  well  described, 
tion  or  all  who  would  not  wish  to 

see  England  become  the  prey  of  unprincipled  vagabonds  and  scoundrels.  The  ruin  of  the  landed 
interest  would  not  only  be  the  ruin  of  the  best  portion  of  the  community,  but  the  certain  destruction 
of  the  whole  kingdom — and  nothing  but  rapine,  beggary,  and  bloodshed  would  prevail. — Id. 

129. — There  are  two  classes,  ^. — Certain  monks  ate  eight  times  a-day,  to  demon- 

tbe  Clergy  and  the  agriculturists,  strate  the  weakness  of  human  nature.  So  the  agricul- 
which  are  continually  subjected  turists  have  demonstrated  their  weakness,  by  turning 
to  insult  and  injury.  The  wrongs  everybody  else  out  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  pro- 
each  endures  arise  from  the  same  i,ii,iting  foreign  commerce,  to  raise  their  rents.  Of 
rr  Whe'etr ^I  ml  tn  be  ^he  Church  too,  the  Dissenters  could  perhaps  produce 
plundered  with  impunity,  there  s^^^  equally  unequivocal  tokens  of  debility, 
will  never  be  wanting  somebody 

or  other  to  pounce  upon  the  unresisting  prey ;  and  as  long  as  public  affairs  are  directed  by  a 
Whig  ministry,  the  game  of  robbing  the  helpless  will  continue  to  go  merrily  on,  whilst  oppression 
can  find  out  new  victims. —  Conservative  Journal  and  Church  of  England  Gazette^  29  Sept,  1838. 
From  the  Cambridge  Chronicle. 

130. — "  Cheap  Bread" — "  No  ^. — How  long  will  men  gabble,  without  persuading 

Corn  Laws'' — "  No    Tax    upon  them  of  the  contrary  ?  **  Allow  us  to  take  three  hours* 

Bread" — "  Repeal  of  the   Corn  work  out  of  you,  for  a  peck  of  corn,  instead  of  two,"  is 

Laws"—"  Takeoff  the  Tax  from  ^he  proposal  which  the  agriculturists  are  trying  by  dint 

the  Staff  of  Life"— all  these  are  ^^  eloquence  to  force  down  the  throats  of  the  vvorking 
very    plausible     and      catching  jj^'tion. 

sounds   with    the    ignorant    and  ^   ^ 
gabbling  mobs  of  Birmingham  and  Manchester. — Id,  22  Sept.  1838. 

131. — But,  nevertheless,  igno-  A. — The  New  Poor-law  was  a  new  trick  of  the  land- 
rant  and  besotted  as  are  the  great  owners,  to  avoid  keeping  the  poor  their  Corn-laws 
masses  of  the  large  towns,  they  made.  They  say,  **  Throw  the  poor  on  their  own  re- 
c^nnot  be  made  to  believe  that  sources  ;'*  and  so  they  do  away  with  the  old  legal  pro- 
the  men  ^Jo  could  pass  the  New  ^j^j^^    ^^^  ^1^^               ^^^   j^^^^   ^^^^  ^^^  Corn-laws. 

r^Tt:!^'  TZ IM^      Will  nobody  help  to  **  throw  the  landlords  on  their  own 


real  interests  of  the  poor,  and 
bether  they  will  be  well  and 
leaply  fed  or  not. — Id. 

132 — ^I'he  manufacturing  ope-  A. — Try  it  tum-and-tum  about.    Put  a  tax  on  home 
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ratives  must  perceive   that  the  grown  corn,  and  say  to  the  aorlculturists,  "  The  a^ri- 

pnce  of  corn  cannot  be  lowered  cultural  operatives  must  perceive,  that  the  price  of  corn 

without  producing  ruin    to  the  cannot  be  raised  without  producing  ruin  to  the  manu- 

husbandman  as  well  as  to  them-  faeturers  as  well  as  to  themselves." 
selves. — Id. 

133.— Whether  the  difference  ^.— Allow  the  landowners,  to  gain  two  pounds  by 

in  the  expense  of  raising  corn  in  keeping  you  from  ten  ;  in  order  that  of  the  two  pounds 

th.s  country  be  attributable   to  they  may  pay  one  in   taxes.     Do  not  recover  the   ten, 

the  comparativelv  hin-her  rate  of  i     /         "^  i     •^ij  i  ^  ^.i  r       ^  -     ..     1 

invatinn  r.r  vo^L     l°f  i-ffVl     ^  ^^^t  you  shouM  have  to  pay    tne  one  for  taxes  mstead 

taxation  or  rents,   is  or  little  mo-  ^c   A       ^      a  c      i    •      ^.i  \  •  \.'  \      ^\. 

mentjforneithertheonenorthe  ?f,  ^^^^,    landowners.     Such    is    the    advice  vyhich    the 

other  can  be  reduced  without  in-  Church  in  her  Gazette,  volunteers  to  give  the  trading 

jury  to  the   manufacturers  them-  community. 

selves.  The  Whigs  say  that  they  cannot  possibly  reduce  the  taxation  of  the  country,  and  their 
figures  prove  the  truth  of  their  statement ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  same  amount  of  taxes  must  be 
raised,  the  agriculturist  can  only  be  relieved  by  throwing  a  greater  portion  of  the  taxes  on  the  ma- 
nufacturers.— Id' 

134.— Carry  this  also  to  the  A. — As  before,  be  rol)bed  that  the  robbers  may  pay 

subject  of  rents;    and  the  same       taxes  for  you.     Be  poor,  and  then  nobody  can  get  taxes 
result  will  be  seen  to  be  inevita-       out  of  you  ;  and    you   will    be  astonished  to  find  how 
ble.     If  the  rents  be  reduced,  as       ^^^^^     ^^  ^^-^^l  be  benefited  by  that. 
tbey  would  be  rerj  materially  if  "^  ■' 

the  Corn-law  was  repealed,  agricultural  property  would  be  proportionally  reduced  in  value  ;  and 
then  as  the  taxes  are  imposed  according  to  the  value  of  the  property,  a  far  less  amount  of  taxes 
would  be  raised  from  the  agriculturists  than  at  present;  and  then,  again,  as  the  same  amount  of 
taxes  must  continue  to  be  raised,  the  agricultural  deficiency  must  inevitably  be  made  up  by  the 
manufacturers  in  some  way  or  other.—/::/. 

135.--It  is  quite  clear  that  the  A. — Try  it  the  Other  way.  Give  us  a  tax  on  home- 
interests  and  welfare  of  the  agri-  grown  corn  for  one-and-twenty  years,  and  tell  the 
cultural  and  commercial  portions  agriculturists  it  must  unavoidably  do  them  good,  from 
of  the  community  are  so  inse-  ^^^  ^ery  circumstance  of  our  all  forming  part  of  the 
parably  bound  up  together    that  ^^^^^  community.     Why  is  not  an   agriculturist   to  be 

t::r.l^Xro^^l,  tx  t^''''\  '^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^'  '^""^''  ^^ '''''  ^^  ^  "^""- 

ruin  of  the  other.     This  must  un-       lacturer  . 

avoidably  be  the  case  from  the  very  circumstance  of  their  each  forming  part  of  the  same  community. 

136. — And  we  see  no  possible  A. —  Lay  a   tax  on  home-grown  corn,  and  tell  the 

way  of  the  manufacturer  really       agriculturist  to  go  abroad  if  he  does  not  like  it.     There 
benefiting  himself,  but    by   his      jg   nothing   like  trying  men's    medicines    upon  them- 
going  over  with  his  manufactur-        selves, 
ing  knowledge,  and   machinery, 
and  so  forth,  into  the  countries  where  corn  and  taxes  are  so  much  lower. — Id.  '" 

137.— There  is,  to  be  sure,  the  A. — Glad  enough  the  landowners  would  be,  to  set 

alternative  of  putting  a  complete       the  manufacturers    on  taking  a    penny  turn-and-turn 
end   to  the  ruinous  system  and       about,  from  all  the  passengers  at  Charing-cross  and  one 
quackery  of  free  trade,  and  of      another ;  if  that  would  make  them  lie  siill  under  the 
strictly  preventing  the  exporta-       j^^^jg^j  robbery.     But  the  time  is  gone  by. 
tion  or  machinery  and  unfinished  ^  j 

goods  of  every  description.  The  manufacturer  would  thus  be  far  more  benefited  than  he  ever  can 
be  by  the  nostrum  of  Corn-law  repeal. — Id, 

138. — The  whole  business  is  A. — Bring   it  to   Universal   Suffrage;  for  to   that  it 

indeed  a  pure  piece  of  vile  Whig-       must  come  at  last.     But  in  the  mean  time  the  agricul- 
gery,  and  merely  a  new  edition       turists,  or   the   dishonest  part  of  them,  know  too   well 
of  their  hatred  of  the  fifty  pound      ^^itw  live   in   glass  houses,    to   be  the  first  to    throw 
clause  in  the  Reform  Bill.   *  *  *       ctones 
If,  however,  the  Whigs  continue 

their  agitation  upon  either  the  Corn-laws  or  the  fifty  pound  clause,  we  would  seriously  advise  the 
agriculturists  throughout  the  country  to  meet  them  with  the  cry  of "  Justice  to  the  farmers,"  and 
insist  upon  having  "  equal  rights,"  and  "  equal  privileges,''  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns. — Id. 

139. —  It  is  in  the  nature  of  ^.-r-What  is  this  portentous  of?     Have    the  land- 

high  prices  toencourage  cupidity,      lords' high  prices  encouraged  their  cupidity,   till  they 
and  vvhen  this  occurs  in  the  arti-      think  of  aggravating  the  tax  on  bread  ? 
cle  of  bread  the  first  necessary  of 
iife,  it  greatly  aggravates  the  evil. — Morning  Herald,  Oct.  6,  1838. 
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14G. — III  the  town  of  Maid-  A. — ^The  great  rogues  trying  to  turn  off  attention 

stone  alone,  it  seems  that  up-  upon  the  little  ones.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  great 
wards  of  foity  bakers  have  been  j^ry  of  the  public  to  be  on  the  alert,  to  watch  the  real 
accused  of  selling  bread  short  of  rogues  in  grain,  who  coolly  take  away  half  the  loaf. 
weight,  and  it  may,  vve  fear,  be       ,,  ^^  ^.^^^  ^^      .^  ^,^^;^  ^j^  ^^n  ^^  ^^f^^^^  themselves 

too   safelv    interred   that  Maid-  ,    .  .j^       •    7  ,'•       i-  r    ^i  *  ^     ^l   •  >> 

8ione.  though  singular  we  hope  ^^^"^  ^^'^  "^^'S^'^  '\  '''^'<^^  ^^'V  ^et  for  their  money. 
in  the  extent  of  the  offence,  is  far  from  standing  alone  in  its  commission.  Now  is  the  time  when 
leet  juries  and  other  inspectors  of  weights  and  measures  should  be  especially  on  the  alert;  con- 
sidering that  this  is  a  subject  which  concerns  all  classes  of  the  community,  but  especially  that 
class  who  have  the  least  power  to  help  themselves.  Fancy  bread,  of  which  a  vast  deal  is  now 
used,  is  not  liable  to  be  weighed  at  all.  It  would  be  as  well  if  it  were.  At  any  rate,  buyers 
would  do  well  to  inform  themselves  what  the  weight  is  which  they  get  for  their  money. — Id* 


141. — At  this  moment  let  me 
congratulate  you  that  the  agri- 
cultural interest  is  progressing 
and  not  retrograding.  It  is  some- 
thing to  have  achieved  even  this. 
We  are  certainly  at  this  time  in  a 
better  position  than  we  have  been 
for  some  years,  during  which 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
dining  annually  at  your  market 
table.  During  these  years  we 
have   seen  and    bewailed  much 


A. — So  in  spite  of  the  Corn  Laws  the  agricultural 
interest  has  retrograded,  and  has  been  distressed  3  and 
if  it  is  not  so  at  this  moment,  it  is  something  to  have 
achieved  even  this  !  A  strong  hint  to  the  agriculturists, 
as  well  as  the  classes  who  complain  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
that  the  Corn  Laws  are,  from  beginning  to  end,  a 
blunder  for  the  advantage  of  a  few.  If  men  put  their 
own  prices  on  their  wares,  and  cannot  prosper  after  all, 
can  anything  be  wanted  to  prove,  that  there  is  some 
inherent  source  of  retribution,  which  makes  the  injury 
to  others  impolitic  as  well  as  cruel  ? 


distress,  and  it  is  now  a  matter  of 

no  small  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  condition  of  the  farmer  is  improved. — Speech  of  the  Marquis 

of  Chandos  at  the  Aylesbury  Market  Ordinary.     From  the  Bucks  Herald  of  October  20, 1838. 


142. — The  great  topic  of  the 
day,  which  concerns  us  most 
nearly,  is  the  attempts  at  a  repeal 
of  th«  Corn  Laws  ;  I  consider 
it  my  duty,  as  your  representa- 
tive, unhesitatingly  and  fully  to 
express  my  opinion  on  this  and 
every  other  subject  affecting  agri- 
culture and  its  interests,  and  I 
consider  it  my  bounden  duty  at 
this  time,  and  before  this  meeting, 
to  express  my  firm  adherence  to 
my  frequently  expressed  opinion 
necessity  of  their  maintenance  as 
from  destruction. — Id. 

143. — We  have  had  very  recent 
proof  of  the  proper  working  of 
these  Corn -laws  (passed  during 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  admi- 
nistration). Prices  rose  to  the 
shilling  duty,  and  the  ports  open- 
ed of  themselves,  and  there  was  a 
considerable  importation  of  grain  ; 


A. — What  would  the  farmers  say  of  the  fairness  to 
all  classes,  of  a  law  which  taxed  home-grown  corn  for 
the  sake  of  increasing  the  sales  of  the  manufacturing 
interest  j  and  what  would  they  think  of  an  interest 
which  declared  that  nothing  but  the  maintenance  of 
such  a  tax  could  preserve  it  from  destruction  ?  Would 
not  they  think,  that  like  vermin  in  a  corn-stack,  the 
sooner  it  was  destroyed  the  better  ?  But  the  grand 
argument  with  the  farmers  should  be,  that  they  have 
been  retrograding  and  distressed  themselves. 

of  the  fairness  of  the  present  Corn-laws  to  all  classes,  and  of  the 
they  now  exist,  if  we  would  preserve  the  agricultural  interest 

A. — Who  made  bread  rise  to  the  price  it  was  at 
before?  If  the  dealers  in  London  did  not  sell  the  corn 
that  came  into  their  hands  under  the  shilling  duty,  it 
was  because  they  doubted  whether  the  demand  for 
corn  would  not  be  greater  3  and  it  is  doubtful  yet. 
Do  the  farmers  sell  corn,  when  they  expect  prices  will 
be  higher  3  and  is  anybody  such  a  dunce  as  to  say  they 
ought  ? 


bread    did  not  become  cheaper, 

because  the  corn  was  in  the  hands 

of  the  dealers  in  London  ;  the  prices  have  since  fallen,  and  thus  all  imputations,  bo  freely  cast  on 

the  farmer,  of  being  a  monopolist,  are  decidedly  and  most  satisfactorily  answered  and  refuted, — Id» 


144. — We  are  no  monopolisers 
—we  did  not  keep  up  the  price 
of  corn —  corn  has  been  up  in 
price,  the  portshave  been  opened, 
and  those  who  hold  the  keys  of 
the  granaries  stored  with  corn, 
know  all  about  the  modes  of  rais- 
ing prices  and  keeping  them  up, 
but  not  we,  who  have  no  more  to 
do  with  it  than  any  other  class  of  her  Majesty's  subjects.— /c^. 


A. — Fancy  the  manufacturers  saying  all  this, — and 
having  all  the  time  a  tax  on  home-grown  corn. 

The  charge  against  the  agricultural  monopolists,  is 
not  that  they  sell  their  corn  at  their  own  time  and 
market,  but  that  they  keep  quantities  of  corn  from 
coming  into  the  market  at  any  time  at  all.  A  plough- 
man would  know  the  difference  between  the  two. 
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145. — I  consider,  then,  that  the 
present  graduated  system  of  Corn- 
laws  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
just  protection  of  the  farmer, 
without  allowing  him  any  mono- 
poly or  injuring  any  other  classes  in  society. — Id, 


A. — Fancy  all  this  applied  in  the  case  where  the 
manufacturer  had  a  tax  on  home-grown  corn.  And 
never  forget  that  all  this  is  part  of  the  defence.  What 
must  the  case  be  that  is  so  defended  ? 


146. — We  must  be  determined 
in  maintaining  the  law,  as  it  now 
stands.  Some  may  be  timid  and 
shaken  in  their  opinion  for  fear 
of  clamour ;  but  let  us,  by  our 
firm  demeanour,  encourage  the 
fearful,  unite  with  the  resolute, 
and  say  that  we  will  not  consent 
to  a  repeal  or  alteration  of  the 
Corn-laws,  which  are  the  fair  and 


A. — What  is  to  be  done,  if  the  manufacturers  should 
be  equally  resolute  in  saying  they  will  not  pay  rents  out 
of  their  pockets  any  longer  ?  And  v/hat,  if  they  should 
go  the  further  step  of  getting  a  tax  on  home-grown 
corn,  and  calling  it  "the  fair  and  just  protection  given 
by  the  legislature  to  the  manufacturer,  to  which  he  has 
a  just  right,  and  which  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  maintain 
fearlessly  and  successfully?"  There  is  wisdom  in 
finding  out  before  it  is  too  late,  that  the  middle  road  of 
justice  is  the  safest  for  all. 


just  protection  given  by  the  le- 
gislature to  the  farmer,  to  which 
he  has  a  just  right,  and  which,  I  hope,  he  will  be  able  to  maintain  fearlessly  and  successfully.— /c?. 


147. — The  agriculturists  have 
always  been  tranquil  and  loyal, 
and  a  continuance  of  the  tran- 
quillity will  mainly  depend  on 
the  agricultural  classes,  who  will, 
I  know,  be  always  ready  to  prove 
their  loyalty,  and  their  determi- 
nation to  preserve  good  order, 
and  maintain  uninjured  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country  in  Church 
and  State. — Id. 


A. — It  appears  they  do  not  mean  to  serve  God  for 
naught.  Give  the  manufacturers  a  tax  on  home-grown 
corn,  for  the  sake  of  increasing  what  must  be  purchased 
with  their  goods  abroad,  and  see  how  they  will  keep 
the  grumbling  agriculturists  in  order  in  return.  But 
why  cannot  men  be  tranquil  and  loyal,  without  being 
paid  for  it  by  their  neighbours  ?  And  what  are  insti- 
tutions good  for,  that  can  only  be  maintained  by  paying 
one-half  of  the  people  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  other? 
We  may  trace  the  Yeomanry  sword  in  this. 


148 — To  uphold  the  laws,  and 
support  the  Sovereign  on  the 
throne  in  peace  and  happiness, 
ever  have  been,  and  ever  will 
continue  to  be,  the  first  principles 
that  the  agricultural  interest 
adopts,  promotes,  and  maintains. — Id. 


A. — There  has  been  another  principle, — yes,  there 
has, — which  was  before  all;  and  that  was,  that  the 
agricultural  interest  should  malie  the  laws.  Else  why 
did  they  keep  everybody  out  of  parliament  that  did  not 
swear  to  being  one  of  themselves  ? 


149. — When  the  Corn-laws 
were  again  discussed  in  March 
last,  he  rejoiced  to  see  the  wealth, 
respectability,  and  strength  of  the 
House  of  Commons  united  in 
their  defence,  whilst  their  oppo- 
nents were  men  who  did  not  look 
at  the  rent  rolls,  because  they 
had  none  to  look  at,  for  he  never 
had  heard  where  their  estates 
were. — Mr.  Houghton.  Id. 


A. — A  poor  argument.  Suppose  the  manufacturers 
were  to  say,  that  when  the  plan  was  discussed  for 
laying  a  tax  on  home-grown  corn,  they  had  never  heard 
where  the  factories  of  their  opponents  were.  And  sup- 
pose even  that  the  friends  of  the  Corn  Laws  were  rich 
and  their  opponents  poor,  does  that  prove  any  more, 
than  where  one  man  has  taken  a  purse  and  another  lost 
it  ?  The  same  argument  might  be  brought  for  the 
West-India  planters,  in  support  of  negro  slavery. 


150.  —  He  appealed  to  the 
country  at  large,  if  it  would  not 
have  been  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty to  have  repealed  the  Com 
Laws  upon  the  dictates  of  such 
men,  as  it  would  have  ruined  him 
and  others,  who,  in  the  occupa- 
tion  and  cultivation  of  land,  had 
staked  their  all. — Id. 


A. — Would  it  I)e  confiscation  of  property  to  stop  the 
expected  profits  of  men  who  had  staked  their  all  on  the 
trade  of  receiving  stolen  goods?  This  is  enough  to 
show  that  the  mere  fact  of  men  having  staked  their 
all,  does  not  make  a  concern  necessarily  one  to  be  en- 
couraged But  there  is  a  mistake  from  the  first.  The 
farmers  have  not  staked  their  all  upon  the  robbery  of 
their  countrymen,  though  they  may  think  they  have. 
It  is  related  in  ancient  history,  that  the  crew  of  a 
Carthaginian  ship  which  circumnavigated  Africa,  landed  on  one  part  of  the  coast, 
where  they  killed  two  native  women  who  were  hairy,  and  brought  their  skins  to 
Carthage.  There  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt,  that  they  killed  oran-outangs.  Query, 
were  these  Carthaginians,  in  faro  conscientiee  as  the  learned  say,  guilty  of  murder  or 
not  ?     The  farmers  seem  to  be  in  something  like  the  same  case  of  conscience. 


rvit/i  the  Answers. 
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151. — He  was  not  quite  pre-  A, — Twenty-three  years  since  the  imposition  of  the 

pared  to  state  what  he  considered      Corn  Laws,  and  the  agriculturists   are  only  at  "the 
would  be  the  fittest  testimonial  to      dawn  of  better  days'*.    "Set  down  one  for  that,"  as 
present    to  one   who  had   been      ^^6  man  says  in  the  play, 
their  firm  friend,  who  had  advised 

them  in  their  greatest  difficulties,  and  so  aided  agriculture  by  his  exertions  and  his  votes,  that  they 
had  now  before  them  a  dawn  of  better  days. — Id. 

152. — The  farmers  did  not  de-  A. — Wait  till  Mr.  Cooke  has   got  a  tax  on  home- 

sire  to  interfere  with  any  class.      grown  corn,  and  then  see  how  many  of  the  agricultu- 
They  wished  to  see  manufacture      rjgts  will  be  kept  quiet  by  his  drinking  "  Lord  Chandos 
prosper,  hand  in  hand  with  agri-      ^nd  success  to  a>rriculture." 
culture.     He  proposed  the  health 

of  Mr.  Cooke,  and  success  to  manufacture. —  (Drunk  with  three  times  three,  and  one  cheer  more 
for  the  manufacturer). — Lord  Chandos.    Id. 


153. — Mr.  Cooke  returned 
thanks.  He  never  knew  any 
manufacturer  who  properly  re- 
garded his  own  interest,  who  did 
not  desire  to  see  agriculture 
flourish  as  their  manufactures  then 
flourished. — (Cheers.) — Id. 


A. — Mr.  Cooke  must  be  an  extraordinary  man  ;  and 
have  lived  in  an  extraordinary  neighbourhood.  The 
proper  reward  for  him  would  be,  that  when  the  Corn 
Laws  are  taken  off,  a  special  exception  should  be  made 
in  favour  of  allowing  him  to  maintain  as  many  agricul- 
turists as  he  pleases  out  of  his  own  pocket. 


154. — Not  only  would  four- 
fifths  at  least  of  the  land  now  in 
cultivation  cease  to  yield  a  rent, 
hut  one  half  of  the  land  now  cul- 
tivated  would  cease  to  be  tilled 
at  all.  Let  us  see  how  this  would 
operate. 

In  estimating  the  traffic  be- 
tween the  men  of  the  country 
and  the  men  of  the  town,  it  is 
necessary,  if  we  would  get  at 
the  truth,  to  put  out  of  sight  the 
distinctions  of  labourers,  farmers, 
and  landlords.  We  can  dispense 
with  rents,  we  can  dispense  with 
wages,  with  profits,  in  those 
shapes  and  under  those  names  ; 
but  we  cannot  dispense  with  pro- 
duction. For  every  bushel  of 
wheat  that  the  soil  of  England 
produces  less,  a  purchaser  to  the 
amount  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  is 


A. — The  statement  of  consequences  is  enormously 
exaggerated.  But  let  that  pass.  For  argument's  sake, 
let  it  be  admitted  that  no  objection  shall  be  made  to 
that. 

**  For  every  bushel  of  wheat  at  famine  price  that 
the  soil  of  England  produces  less,  a  purchaser  to  the 
amount  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  at  famine  price  is  taken 
from  the  English  manufacturer."  The  words  in  Italics 
are  what  wanted  adding.  If  Birmingham  were  sur- 
rounded with  a  wall  of  brass,  for  the  sake  of  confining 
the  people  to  such  corn  as  should  be  grown  in  flower- 
pots on  the  tops  of  houses,  and  getting  more  hours' 
work  for  a  peck  of  wheat  in  consequence,  the  men  of 
Birmingham  might  equally  be  told,  that  for  every  peck 
of  wheat  less  that  was  produced  in  flower-pots,  a  pur- 
chaser to  the  amount  of  a  peck  of  wheat  was  taken 
from  the  Birmingham  manufacturer.  But  surely  the 
men  of  buttons  would  never  stand  this.  They  would 
cry,  "To  the  d — 1  with  such  purchasers,  and  let  us 
open  our  gates  to  out-doors  corn." 


taken  from  the  English  manufac- 
turer.     Reduce  the  tillage  of  England  by  one-half,  and  you  reduce  the  home  trade  of  England 
one-half.     If  the  agriculturist  have  not  to  sell,  he  cannot  buy. — Birmingham  Journal,   October 
20,  1838. 


155. — We  shall  not  complicate 
this  view  by  an  attempt  to  calcu- 
late the  consequence  of  the  over- 
flow of  superfluous  agricultural 
labourers  upon  the  town  popula- 
tion. That  manufacturing  wages 
must  fall  from  that  cause  also,  is 
too  plain  to  require  proof. — Id' 


A. — It  would  be  very  hard  to  persuade  the  men  of 
buttons  to  cry  out  for  keeping  fast  their  gates,  lest  the 
waterers  of  flower-pots  should  come  and  increase  the 
labourers  in  the  button  trade.  They  would  see  that 
an  effect  of  this  kind  would  take  place  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, but  for  every  flower-pot  waterer  added  to  the 
button-makers,  a  demand  for  fifty  button-makers  would 
be  created  by  opening  Birmingham  to  supply  buttons 
for  the  world. 


156. — We  rest  the  case  simply 
on  the  fact — that  the  quantity  of 
agricultural  produce  being  im- 
mensely diminished,  the  demand 
for  manufactured  goods,  against 


A. — The  quantity  of  corn  grown  in  flower-pots  being 
immensely  diminished  by  opening  the  gates,  the  de- 
mand for  buttons  for  the  breeches  of  the  flower-pot 
growers  must  experience  a  corresponding  diminution. 

The   mistake  is  in  thinking  that   the  button-maker 
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which  that  produce  is  now  ex- 
changed, must  experience  a  cor- 
responding diminution. — Id. 
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wants  only  to  exchange  his  buttons,  and  does  not  care 
for  what ;  that  he  is  just  as  ready  to  exchange  a  gross 
for  a  peck  of  wheat  under  the  system  of  shutting  up 
the  gates,  as  for  a  bushel  under  an  open  trade. 


^. — It  is  always  easy  to  have  a  gird  at  the  political 
economihts.  "Let  us  see,'  then,  what  comes  of  it  in 
the  present  instance. 


157. — But,  the  diminution  will 
be  made  good  out  of  the  increase 
of  our  foreign  trade,  it  is  an- 
swered. Let  us  see.  Observe, 
we  speak  not  of  ultimate,  but  of 

immediate  issues.     It  is  a  constant  defect  in  the  reasonings  of  economists,  otherwise  so  round  and 
unassailable,  that  the  element  of  time  is  never  remembered  in  them.— /i. 


158.— We  are  told  that  the 
ports  being  open,  the  inhabitants 
of  Poland  will  exchange  their 
wheat  against  our  cottons.  Two, 
three,  five,  ten  years  hence  they 
may  ;  but  what  will  happen  this 
year,  and  the  next?  The  Polish 
farmer,  and  the  Polish  lord  have 

already  all  that  their  manner  of  life,  and  the  desires  and  wishes  which  years  have   confirmed  into 
habit,  incite  them  to  seek  after. — JU. 


^. — The  Poles  have  no  more  got  used  to  doing  with- 
out English  manufactures,  if  they  could  get  them,  than 
our  starving  manufacturers  have  to  doing  without 
Polish  corn.  One  set  may  be  starved  in  back  and  the 
other  in  belly  ;  but  depend  on  it,  neither  side  have  got 
used  to  it,  if  they  knew  how  to  help  themselves. 


159. — We  must  eradicate  old 
habits,  we  must  implant  new  de- 
sires and  wishes,  before  we  can 
hope  materially  to  extend  our 
commerce  in  Poland  or  else- 
where.— Id. 


A. — Allow  a  Hull  captain  to  take  out  a  cargo  of 
Birmingham  goods,  and  freely  sell  the  corn  he  buys 
with  the  roubles  the  goods  will  fetch  ;  and  see  whether 
he  will  be  stopped  or  stayed  by  this  philosophy. 


160. — And,  in  the  mean  time, 
we  must  purchase  wheat  with 
gold — because  there  is  no  other 
commodity  for  which  the  owners 
will,  in  the  mean  time,  exchange 
it.  Here  comes  in  another  ele- 
ment that  the  economists,  in  their 
calculations,  do  not  seem  even  to 
dream  of.  A  single  bad  harvest, 
will,  in  three  months,  drain  the 
J3ank  of  England  of  its  last  sove- 
reign.    What  comes  then? — Id. 


A. — You  are  to  be  prevented  buying  corn,  then,  lest 
you  should  buy  corn  with  gold.  This  is  the  paternal 
caution  that  is  felt  for  you.  But  why  are  you  not 
prevented  from  buying  hemp,  lest  you  should  buy 
hemp  with  gold  ?  And  if  you  do  buy  hemp  with  gold, 
what  is  the  consequence,  but  to  make  a  new  trade  in 
gold;  and  "what  comes  then?"  If  gold  pieces  go 
out,  the  value  of  those  that  remain  at  home  must  rise, 
and  this  must  cause  a  trade  to  bring  in  materials  for 
more  from  the  places  where  gold  grows.  The  trade 
with  gold  abroad,  can  go  on  no  longer  than  the  gold  is 
worth  more  to  us  abroad  than  it  is  at  home.  The 
whole,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  a  currency  fallacy ;  for  which  the  people  of  Bir- 
mingham will  be  as  famous,  as  ever  they  were  in  their  time  for  bad  halfpence. 


161. — Why,  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence, as  soon  as  the  drain 
sets  fairly  in,  would  be  a  restrict- 
ion of  discounts  ;  as  it  proceeded, 
their  entire  refusal ;  what  comes 
after  that,  we  have  more  than 
once  experienced,  by  approxima- 
tion—  the  extinction  of  all  trust 
and  credit  in  thi'.  kingdom^  and  a 
national  bankruptcy. — Id. 


A. — It  has  been  shown,  that  where  there  is  a  drain 
out,  there  is  a  drain  in ;  and  faster  than  there  was  a 
drain  in,  beyond  a  given  limit,  the  gold  would  not  go 
out.  The  people  of  Birmingham  might  as  well  be  ad- 
vised to  stop  their  trade  in  everything  else,  and  live  on 
their  buttons.  The  hypochondriac  who  was  afraid  to 
leave  his  chair,  because  he  should  leave  his  bowels 
sticking  to  the  place,  was  only. a  type  of  the  caution 
proposed  to  them. 


162. — We  do  not,  in  setting  A. —  That  is  to  say,  you  wish  to  puzzle  the  question 

these  things  before  the  pubbc,      with  the  currency  fallacy,  and  so  frighten  people  into 
seek  to  repress  or  discourage  dis-      postponement.     Nothing  further. 
cussion  of  the  Corn  Laws  ;  we 

do  not  seek  to  oppose  their  repeal.     We  merely  wish  to  show,  what  would  be  the  inevitable  result 
of  their  repeal,  if  unaccompanied  by  other  measures. — Id. 


fvith  the  Answers. 
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163. — We  should  not  have 
dwelt  upon  the  difficulties  of  this 
question,  which  so  many  men,  so 
many  women,  and  so  many  chil- 
dren, have,  for  the  last  five 
months,  been  canvassing  with 
quite  as  much  confidence  as 
knowledge,  did  we  not  believe 
and  trust,  that  there  is  a  safe  road 


A, — Heaven  preserve  us  from  the  money-doctors  ! 
The  Horse-Guards  Blue  know  a  great  deal  more  about 
the  matter.  There  would  be  no  persuading  the  private 
gentlemen  of  that  distinguished  corps,  that  they  were 
deeply  concerned  in  having  tvvice  as  many  pieces  of 
money  for  their  daily  pay,  each  piece  to  buy  half  as 
much  as  now ;  or  that  other  people  were  to  be  much 
interested  in  it  either. 


out  of  them.     Whether  the  peo- 
ple and  the  economists  will  take  that  road,  or,  rather,  allow  i\iQmonetarians  to  take  it  for  them,  we 
cannot  say ; — we  hope  they  will. — Id. 


164. — For  the  present,  we 
think,  we  have  said  sufficient, 
were  there  no  other  grounds  on 
which  to  rest  our  argument,  to 
show  that  thej  who  counsel  the 
postponement  of  every  other 
question  in  order  to  agitate  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  know 
exceedingly  little  of  the  conse- 
quences which  they  are  so  ear- 
nestly labouring  to  bring  about. 
—Id. 


A. — Perhaps  rather  lamely  proved.  Nobody  wants 
to  postpone  anything  \  nothing  that  is  good  is  in  any 
such  hurry  to  come.  But  do  not  let  us  be  persuaded 
to  go  on  with  Birmingham  shut  up  and  kept  on  flower- 
pots, for  fear  the  sky  should  fall  upon  our  heads  on 
altering.  And  if  there  is  all  the  peril  now,  when  is  it 
to  be  less  ?  Are  we  waiting  for  a  deluge  of  paper 
money,  to  be  issued  by  private  bankers  who  put  the 
amount  into  their  pockets  ? 


165.— We  lately  called  the  at- 
tention of  our  agricultural  read- 
ers to  the  wanton  and  vexatious 
attack  upon  their  interests  con- 
tained in  the  stupid,  uncalled-for 
alteration  of  the  duties  on  foreign  fruit. — Maidstone  Journal^  Oct.  23rd,  1838. 


A. — Some  good  must  have  been  doing,  if  "  our  agri- 
cultural readers ''  are  called  on.  It  seems  there  are 
pear-laws  as  well  as  corn-laws  j  and  the  little  may  be 
taken  as  sample  of  the  great. 


166. — One  instance   has  just  A. — That  is,    the   Government  has  refused  to  take 

occurred.  A  ievt  days  since,  7^.  2d.  from  the  munchers  of  pears,  and  7s.  2d.  more 
about  200  bushels  of  foreign  from  the  tradesmen  with  whom  they  would  have  ex- 
pears  passed  the  Custom-house,  pended  it  if  they  had  munched  their  pears  free  (making 
paying  on  y  the  reduced  scale  of  \^^  4^^  j^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  jr^  ^d.  into  the  pockets  of  the 
duty   on   their    declared    value,  ^ V  1     ^^ 

which  amounted  to  about  four^       ^^^^^^^  «f  P^^'"  Orchards. 

pence  the  bushel.  The  protecting  duty  which  her  Majesty's  ministers,  the  officially-constituted 
protectors  of  agricultuie,  in  the  fullness  of  their  anxiety  to  carry  out  the  one-sided  reciprocity 
system,  have  taken  off",  would  have  subjected  the  fruit  in  question  to  a  duty  of  Ts.  6d. — Id, 


167. — The  effect  that  must  re- 
sult is  obvious.  English  pears, 
which  have  usually  produced  at 
this  season  from  12*.  to  14s.  a 
bushel,  are  now  selling  at  about  half  that  price  ; — Id- 


A. — How  shocking  !  Could  not  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  be  induced  to  take  up 
the  subject  of  cheap  pears  ? 


168.- 


— and,  of  course,  the 


grower,  with  the  same  burdens, 
the  same  expenditure  for  lal)0ur 
taxes,  rent,  and  other  outgoings, 
must  be  content,  if  he  can,  to  re- 
ceive just  half  what  his  labowr, 
capital,  and  skill,  have  formerly 
produced ! — Id. 


A.~l{  he  cannot  grow  the  pears  but  at  a  double 
price,  whence  comes  his  right  to  take  the  difference 
twice  over  out  of  other  people's  pockets  ?  The  distinc- 
tion between  selling  and  stealing  is,  that  one  takes  what 
other  people  are  willing  to  give,  and  the  other  what 
they  are  not.  A  pickpocket  might  pay  taxes,  and  ex- 
pend for  labour,  taxes,  rent,  and  other  outgoings  ;  but 
this  would  not  make  a  right  to  take  the  subject  matter  of 

his  trade  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  public.     A  man  who  can  only  carry  on  such  a  trade 

as  that,  has  no  right  to  carry  it  on  at  all. 
But  it  is  a  misrepresentation  to  say  he  receives  half  of  what  his  labour,  capital,  and 

skill  have  formerly  produced.     His  labour,  capital,  and  skill,  did  not  produce  it ;  his 

taking  out  of  other  people's  pockets  produced  it. 

169.— One    would    naturally  ^.— -It  is  always  matter  of  State  poHcy,  or  ought  to 

suppose,  if  unacquainted  with  the      be,  to  stop  those  who  are  living  on  what  they  take  from 
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circumstances?,  that  the  British      other  people.     Still  more,  when  it  is  to  be  taken  twice 
fruit-grower  had  been  enjoying  a      over,  for  the  half  that  goes  to  the  plunderer, 
valuable  monopoly,  under  which 

he  was  getting  so  rich  and  waxing  so  great,  that  it  was  becoming  necessary,  as  a  matter  of  State 
policy,  to  take  a  slice  off"  his  profits,  and  keep  him  within  the  bounds  of  moderate  prosperity,  and 
that  therefore  the  Government  of  the  country  had  thus,  as  it  were,  surreptitiously  interfered  by  a 
stroke  of  secret  policy ! — /rf. 

170.— Any   man    having   the  ^. — If  he  cannot  grow  the  fruit  with  a  profit,  what 

most  moderate  stock  of  common  reason  is  that  why  the  difference  is  to  be  supplied  out  of 
sense,  would  be  apt  to  laugh  in  other  people's  pockets  ?  A  pretty  conclusion  things 
one's  face,  if  he  were  told  that  the  ^vould  be  brought  to,  if  every  man  who  could  not  make 
period  selected  for  this  extraor-  ^^^^^  g^^g  ^^^^^  claimed  the  ri^ht  to  levy  the  difference 
dmary  interference  with  the  gains  ^^  j^j^  neighbours, 
of  the  fruit-grower,  was  one  in  ° 

which  he  often  found  that  it  would  have  been  profitable  to  have  thrown  his  fruit  to  the  pigs, 
rather  than  incur  the  risk  and  loss  of  sending  it  to  market.— Jrf. 

171. — But   there    is   another  ^. — See  how  one  deep  calls  upon  another.     "First, 

circumstance  connected  with  this  set  a  dishonest  price  on  fruit ;  then  include  it  in  a  dis- 
subject,  which,  if  the  measure  honest  commutation  of  tithe ;  and  so  you  will  have  the 
remain  unrepealed,  will  be  a  persons  involved  in  the  dishonest  commutation,  to  back 
source  of  greater  injustice  than  ^j^^gg  interested  in  the  dishonest  price."  This  is  what 
any  we  have  named,  amounting,  ^^^  ministry  chose  to  do,  and  they  would  hear  of  no- 
Lllid^^rireSstpoTagrre!  th-g  else.  There  is  no  doubt  a  claim  for  the  revision 
ments  under  the  Act    for    the       ^^  ^^^  *^^"^- 

Commutation  of  Tithes.  These  agreements,  it  ia  known,  are  calculated  on  the  average  produce 
for  seven  years,  ending  with  1835.  Now,  in  the  fruit  parishes  of  this  county,  fruit  has,  in  many 
instances,  been  valued  nearly  as  high  as  hops — we  may  state  the  average  at  about  255.  an  acre  ; 
whereas  now,  in  the  opinion  of  able  and  experienced  men,  five  shillings  would  be  much  nearer  the 
value  of  the  tithe  on  fruit. — Id. 

172.  —  A  few  days  ago  200  ^. — Why  not  as  well  support  the  stealers  of  pocket- 

bushels  of  foreign  pears  passed  handkerchiefs,  in  opposition  to  "  the  insatiable  lust  of 
the  Custom-house,  paying  only  cheapness,"  which  possesses  the  idle  consumer,  who  goes 
fourpence  per  bushel  of  duty,  ^\yQ^^^  grumbling  that  he  is  only  to  have  the  service  of 
instead  of  seven  shillings  and  ^^^  ^^^  ^f  ^g  j^gj  half-dozen? 
sixpence,  as  heretoiore.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  change  of  system  must  be  utter  ruin  to  the  English  fruit-grower ;  and  the  case  in 
question  furnishes  an  additional  illustration  of  the  character  of  our  prevailing  commercial  policy. 
The  end  and  object  of  that  policy  is  to  sacrifice  every  class  in  succession,  of  native  producers,  to 
the  insatiable  lust  of  cheapness,  by  which  our  idle  consumers  are  possessed. — Morning  Heraldf 
October  24, 1838 

173.— Great  Britain  has  risen,  ^4. — Where  is  the  proof?  Who  believes  it,  except  the 

(as  all  powerful  countries  of  same  classes  respectively,  who  believe  the  greatness  of 
which  history  furnishes  any  re-  Britain  comes  by  the  trade  in  stolen  handkerchiefs  in 
cord,  have  risen,)  to  eminence  pield-lane?  Doubtless,  any  alteration  there,  would  be 
fnttrsfrth;.  p^dSg  cfasse^  -"^^^f-^  -  ;  -  -version  of  the  order  which  nature 
as  paramount  over  those  of  mere  ^f  ^  established  between  the  consummg  and  producing 
consumers;  and  if  Great  Britain      Classes. 

is  destined  to  descend  from  her  pride  of  place  among  the  nations,  the  causes  of  her  descent — 
manifold  though  they  may  appear — will  be  found  to  resolve  themselves  (as  the  causes  of  decline 
in  all  the  nations  that  have  hitherto  passed  away  have  resolved  themselves)  into  an  inversion, 
by  legislative  influence,  of  that  order  which  nature  has  established  between  the  consuming  and 
producing  classes — an  order  which  never  can  be  violated  long,  but  at  the  risk  of  social  dissolu- 
tion.— Id* 

174. — The  unfair  reduction  of  ^- — It  involves  a  diminution  of  what  is  taken  out  of 

the  duty  on  foreign  fruits  involves,  people's  pockets  to  be  paid  into  the  Custom-house;  but 

in  the  first  place,  a  direct  dimi-  it  is  presumable,  that  what  it  does  not  take,  it  leaves, 
nution  of    the  national  income 
from  that  source. — Id. 

175.— The  change  robs,  more-  ^.~A  class  of  men  who  live  upon  other  people,  are 

over,  a  valuable  class  of  men  (who      anything  but  valuable. 
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have,  on  the  faith  of  legislative  protection,  embarked  their  capitals  in  the  trade  affected)  of  that 
compensating,  or  nearly  compensating  price,  to  which  they  were  entitled  to  look  forward  in  a 
season  of  scarcity. — Id. 

176. — But  not  merely  is  the  A. — That  is,   they  are  deprived  of  half  the  value, 

class  of  cultivators  in  question      which  had  previously  been  given  to  them  by  laws  made 
robbed  of  a  partial  and   tempo-       by  the    owners   and   their   fellows,    to  enable  them   to 
rary  protection  from  loss  :— their      double  the  value  at  the  expense  of  other  people, 
properties  are  permanently  de-  *  *      jt 

prived  of  at  least  one-half  the  value,  that  previously  belonged  to  them. — Id, 

177.  —  That  depreciation    of  A. — For  every  man  thrown  out  of  employment  by 

property  is  caused  by  the  neces-  taking"   the  7s.  2d.  from   the  dishonest  pear-grower,  a 

sary  abandonment  of  their  trade  man  is  brought  into  employment  by  the  expenditure  of 

to  foreigners ;  and  that  abandon-  the  7s.  2d.  on  the  honest  trader  who   gets  it ;  and  the 

ment  of  a  branch  of  native  in-  muncher  of  pears,  who  may  also  be  a  working  man,  g-ets 

dustry  not  merely  infl.c  s  injury  something  for  his  7s.  2d.,  instead  of  nothing!            ^ 

on  the  capitalists  who  had  carried  &                •           »                                  s 
it  on,  but  on  a  considerable  body  of  labourers,  whom  that  branch  of  industry  supplied  with  the 
means  of  occupation. — Id^ 

178. — This  process  of  narrow-  A. — There  is  no   narrowing  the  market  for  native 

ing  the  market  for  native  labour,  labour;    for  where  what   may  be  called   a   dishonest 

and  the  field  for  the  employment  labourer  is  taken  away,  an  honest  one  is  called  up  in 

of  native  capital,  injures  to  a  cer-  ^m   room.     There  is  no  narrowing   the  field  for  the 

tain,  although  scarcely  definable,  employment  of  native  capital,  for  the  dishonest  capital 

boTe^s  a^d  tpTtatSn'tt  J?  ^^^^^.^  '^f  --^  -^  ^X  \--^-  ^nd  in  a'ddi- 
first  place,  by  increasing  to  a  tion  to  all  this,  the  consumers,  who  are  everybody,  get 
greater  or  lesser  extent  the  ge-  something  for  their  money  instead  of  nothing,  at  every 
neral  pressure  of  competition  in       turn. 

the  employment  both  of  capital  and  oflabour ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  by  lesseningto  precisely  the 
same  extent,  the  consumption  in  the  home  market,  of  the  other  products  of  native  industry. — Id. 

179. — Then  follows  increased  A- — The   premises   having  fallen,   "then  comes" — 

pressure  on  the  poor-rates,  ac-       nothing.     But  look  out  for  what  may  come,  when  the 
companied     with       diminished       people  understand  the  nature  of  food  monopolies, 
means  of  supporting  the  burden 

which  they  impose.  Then  come  the  customary  denunciations  of  the  poor — because  they  are 
without  that  employment,  of  which  the  Legislature  has,  by  its  specific  acts,  deprived  them  ; 
then  come,  on  the  other  hand,  the  feeling  of  hatred  towards  property,  the  sense  of  injustice 
inflicted  by  law,  and  those  deep  desires  of  vengeance  against  privileged  classes  by  whom  the  law 
is  **  ruled" — desires  which,  when  they  have  thoroughly  leavened  the  mass  of  the  labouring  poor, 
deprive  the  possessions  of  the  rich  of  their  best — their  only  ultimate  safeguard. — Id, 

180. — And    for  what   mighty  A. — Why  stop  the  stealing  of  pocket-handkerchiefs  ? 

object  are  these  results,  "  in  lit-  Simply,  that  the  lovers  of  pocket-handkerchiefs  may 

tie,"  risked  in  the  case  before  i^jo^y  their  noses  on  unnaturally  cheap  terms.     Set  up 

us?    Sinaply,  in  order  that  the  the  stealers  in  the  judgment  seat,  and  this  will  soon  be 

overs  of   desserts   may  enjoy  a  ^^^^^  ^^      ^^.^  u  ^ule." 

luxury    on    unnaturally    cheap  ^ 
terms. — Id, 

181. — To  me  it  appears  most  A. — Adversaries  do  not  always  agree  as  to  the  proper 

extraordinary,   that  the  present      time.      What   is   one  man's    meat,   is   another   man's 
moment  should  have  been  seized      poison.     But  let  us  see. 
on  by  the  Corn-law  abolitionists 

to  moot  the  question.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  more  unfavourable  than  another  to  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  would  do  away  with  Corn-laws,  the  present  is  precisely  that. — Letter  of 
Mr,  John  Ellman,  in  Bellas  fVeekly  Messenger.,  Oct.  14,  183S. 

182. — We    have    had    lately  A. — That  proves  that  there  is  not  yet  enough  for  the 

1,200,000    quarters    of    foreign      year's  supply;    or  at   all  events,  for  a  plentiful  one. 
wheat    released    duty  free   (for      Being  liable,  then,  to  encounter  such  wants,  see  what 
really  the  \s.  per  quarter  which      provision  we  have  made  for  getting  them  supplied. 
It  paid  cannot  be  called  a  duty),       ^  o         o  rr- 

and  yet  the  markets  have  risen  since. — Id, 

183. — For  a  long  time  it  has  A. — Who  then  in  their  senses,  would  have  proceeded 

been  evident  that  we  should  re-  to  cut  off  the  chances  of  a  foreign  growth  to  supply  ? 
quire  the  aid  of  fpreign  wheat.— 
Jd, 
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A. — So  because  none  is  to  be  got  when  we  have  done 
all  we  could  to  hinder  its  being  grown,  it  is  to  be  con- 
cluded that  there  is  no  use  in  anything  but  making  up 
our  minds  to  do  constantly  without. 


184. — Prices  had  risen  consi- 
derably— the  North  of  Europe 
has  been  ransacked  for  every 
bushel  they  could  spare,  and 
what  have  we  had  brought  in  ? — 
not  a  million  of  quarters  in  addition  to  that  in  warehouse  in  the  country — or  less  than  one 
month's  consumption. — Id. 


1'85. — In  a  very  able  pamphlet, 
written  by  Mr.  Jacob,  (no  mean 
authority  even  in  the  eyes  of  our 
political  economists),  in  the  year 
1814,  the  present  Comptroller  of 
Corn    Returns,     says:  —  "The 


A. — How  should  it  ?  If  it  was,  who  would  pay  for  it  ? 
Nobody  can  find  out,  that  corn  will  not  be  grown  unless 
there  is  somebody  to  pay  for  it,  and  that  men  cannot 
live  without  corn  to  eat.  These  make  the  two  termini, 
which  might  be  supposed  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 


average  price  of  wheat  in  1800  and  1801  was  eighteen  shillings  a  bushel — at  one  period,  March 
1801,  it  was  as  high  as  twenty-two  shillings  the  bushel — and  yet  the  whole  quantity  brought 
into  this  country  during  these  two  years  amounted  but  to  2,689,286  quarters  of  wheat;  which  is  to 
our  present  consumption  only  six  weeks'  supply.'*  This,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  written  in 
1814,  since  which  our  population  has  increased  many  millions,  without  any  corresponding  increase 
in  cultivation.  Indeed,  taking  England  and  Wales  only,  I  doubt  if  more  wheat  is  grown  now  than 
at  that  period.  Scotland  and  Ireland  produce  more  wheat,  but  not  more  than  sufficient  to  meet 
our  increasing  population. — Id. 


186. — It  appears  to  me  that 
when  the  upholders  of  Corn 
Laws  permit  themselves  to  argue 
the  question  as  they  would  do 
that  of  the  necessity  of  protec- 
tion for  the  manufacture  of  any 
particular  article,  or,  what  is 
more  in  point,  as  the  growers  of 


A. — Not  if  it  cannot  be  got.  Mr.  Ellman  is  one  of 
those  who  never  knew  the  want  of  bread.  But  will  he 
tell  the  man  who  just  gets  bread  enough  for  his  family 
by  working  sixteen  hours  a-day,  that  if  bread  doubles 
in  price  he  must  get  it  because  it  is  a  necessary  of  life? 
The  wretch  under  Mr.  Ellman's  regimen  will  find,  that 
it  is  not  necessary  he  should  live. 


beet-root  in  France  would  be 
supposed  to  do  as  against  the  introduction  of  foreign  sugar,  they  descend  from  the  high  ground 
on  which  we  stand,  and  at  once  open  the  gates  half-way  to  our  assailants.  Bread  is  a  necessary  of 
life  ;  it  must  be  had  at  whatever  price. — Id. 

187. — By  much  the    greater  A. — The  enormous  blunder  is  in  thinking  that  men 

part  of  our  population  would  purchase  it  when  it  is  not  there  to  be  had.  If  bread  is 
purchase  it,  even  were  it  double  dearer,  it  is  only  because  there  is  less  of  it ;  and  the 
its  present  price.    Id.  ^    author  goes  on  conceiting,  that  "  by  much  the  greater 

part  of  our  population"  contrive  to  get  as  much  as  they  did  before. 


188. — It  is  therefore  clear  that 
the  only  plan  of  securing  a  sup- 
ply of  bread  to  the  lower  classes 
is  by  securing  an  abundance  ; 
and  how  can  that  be  done  unless 
by  encouragement  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  ? — 
Id. 

189. —  Suppose  our  average 
crop  to  be  equal  to  our  consump- 
tion— and  no  one  calls  it  more — 
should  we  be  one-fourth  below 
an  average,  where  can  we  make 
up  the  deficiency?  No  where. — 
Id. 


190. —  Does  not  this  prove, 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  to  our  own 
soil,  and  our  own  soil  only,  must 
we  look  for  our  supply  of  the  first 
necessary  of  life  ? — Id. 

191. — Only  let  our  own  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  be  protected 


A. — How  is  an  abundance  secured  of  claret  or  port 
wine  ?  By  letting  it  be  understood  by  the  foreign 
growers  that  they  may  look  to  us  for  a  market.  To  say 
there  was  no  hope  for  wine-drinkers  but  from  growing 
grapes  at  home  in  hot-houses,  would  be  just  as  good 
argument  as  the  other. 


A. — Our  average  supply  will  always  be  equal  to  our 
consumption,  by  the  token  that  if  it  is  not,  the  con- 
sumers will  cease  to  live.  This  is  what  the  public 
cannot  be  induced  to  comprehend.  And  suppose  it 
should  happen  under  the  be-praised  system,  that  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  one- fourth, — and  why  should  not 
there  ?  We  have  nothing  to  do  but  lie  down  and  die. 

A. — Not  in  the  remotest  conceivable  degree.  It  does 
not  advance  one  step  towards  likelihood  or  probability, 
that  anything  can  make  the  premises  and  the  conse- 
quences adhere  together.  Try  it  upon  home-grown 
claret. 

A. — In  other  words,  pay  an  unreasonable  price  for  corn 
when  more  corn  might  be  had,  and  then  you  will  always 
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have  enoii,£^h  when  it  Is  scarce.     How  strange  that  men 
have  not  made  the  grand  discovery  in  other  quarters  ! 


from  a  ruinous  foreign  competi- 
tion, when  corn  is  at  a  moderate 
price  here ;  and  with  the  great 
improvements  in  agriculture  which  appear  likely  to  take  place,  taken  up  as  the  subject  has  been 
by  the  highest  noblemen  in  the  kingdom,  wisely  throwing  aside  all  party  feeling,  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  we  shall  be  able  to  supply  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  at  a 
more  moderate  and  steady  price  than  the  whole  world  would,  were  our  Corn-laws  abolished  to- 
morrow.— Ic/. 


192. —  I  will  not  tire  your 
readers  by  noticing  the  idea,  that 
a  fixed  duty  of  10^.  a  quarter, 
would  at  all  times  be  a  suffi- 
cient protection  to  our  own 
agriculture  (any  more  than  I 
would  Mr.  Hume's  reported  as- 
sertion, that  it  would  be  better 
for  us  if  we  did  not  grow  a  bushel 
of  wheat),  further  than  by  saying 
that  it  has  been  proved  by  mer- 


^. — A  fixed  duty  is  a  fixed  evil.  No  man  has  a  right 
to  rob  us  in  our  bread  by  a  fixed  scale  any  more  than  a 
moveable  one.  Mr.  Hume  probably  meant,  that  it 
would  be  better  we  grew  no  wheat  here,  with  liberty  to 
get  it  where  we  could,  than  grow  it  here,  and  be  pre- 
vented from  getting  it  where  ^ve  might ;  which  is  as 
true  as  it  is  of  claret.  We  always  want  corn,  when  we 
can  get  it  cheaper;  and  we  should  be  just  as  certain  to 
go  without  port  wine  vvjien  we  wanted  it,  if  we  took  the 
same  insane  mode  of  hindering  its  being  grown  for  us. 


chants  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility before  committees  of  parliament,  that  there  is  no  price,  however  low,  that  would  secure  us 
against  foreign  importation,  if  we  did  not  want  it — as  there  is  no  price,  however  high,  which  will 
secure  us  sufficient  foreign  importation  to  make  up  any  great  deficiency  here,  when  we  really  do 
want  it. — Id. 


193. —  To  all  practical  pur- 
poses, therefore,  the  continuance 
of  the  Corn  Laws  has  been,  since 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
a  matter  of  no  importance  what- 
ever ;  — Blackwood's  Edinhirgh 
Magazine,  No.  277,  for  Novem- 
ber J  838.     Art.   The  Corn  Laws. 

194. the  produce   of    the 

British  islands  during  thatperiod 
having  been  fully  equal  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  numerous  in- 
habitants,— Id. 


A. — It  would  be  just  as  correct  to  say,  that  if  a  man 
has  had  a  sentry  over  him  since  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  the  practical  consequences  only  began 
when  the  sentry  fired  on  him  in  1838.  There  is  a  keep- 
ing back  of  all  that  might  have  been  done  in  the  interval, 
had  the  sentry  not  been  there. 


A. — It  maintained  those  that  survived  ;  that's  all. 
But  how  many  were  ground  down  in  Poor-houses,  and 
died  in  holes  and  corners  elsewhere,  through  the  in- 
ability to  keep  themselves  which  was  created  by  arti- 
ficial means,  is  never  told. 


A. — "  Do  not  go  where  things  are  cheaper  5  for  if 
you  do,  they  will  rise."  Not  a  boy  that  leads  a  pedlar's 
ass,  will  be  moved  by  such  an  argument. 


195, and   the    prices    so 

low,  that,  keeping  in  view  the 

certain  advance  that  would  have 

taken  place  in  the  markets  of  the 

Baltic  if  the  British  ports  had  been  entirely  thrown  open,  hardly  any  importation  whateverwould 

have  taken  place  from  the  continental  slates  into  this  country. — Id. 


196. — And  the  experience  of 
these  years  further  demonstrates 
the  gratifyini;  fact,  that,  without 
the  assistance  of  any  foreign  na- 
tions whatever,  the  farmers  of 
the  United  Kingdom  are  able  to 
provide  ample  food  for  the  main- 
tenance of  its  own  inhabitants, 
and  in  such  abundance,  as  to  have 
rendered  the  average  price  of 
grain  for  the  five  years  preceding 
1838  about  48*.  a  quarter  only, 
being  a  lower  rate  than  the  aver- 
age of  any  five  preceding  years 

197. — But  still  the  question  of 
the  Corn  Laws  has  been  every 
where  mooted,  and  in  many 
places  made  the  subject  of  fierce 
invective  against  the  Constitu- 


A. — They  are  able  to  provide  the  food,  exception 
made  of  the  times  when  they  are  not.  And  when  those 
times  come,  the  people  are  to  be  ground  down  by 
famine  prices,  till  their  numbers  are  reduced  to  what 
can  go  on  again  upon  the  landlords'  allowance. 

A  little  boy  is  allowed  a  peck  of  bran  a-day  to  feed 
his  rabbits.  **  Mamma,"  says  the  little  boy,  **  my 
rabbits  live  upon  their  peck  of  bran,  and  have  such  nice 
young  ones  1"  The  secret  being  all  the  while,  that  every 
time  they  have  more  than  can  be  kept  upon  the  peck  of 
bran,  they  are  starved  off. 

since  the  time  of  Charles  I. — Id. 

A. — What  joy  to  the  Revolutionists,  to  hear  the  Corn 
Laws  called  a  branch  of  our  institutions !  **  We  know 
now  what  our  institutions  are  made  of."  Such  must 
inevitably  be  the  cry  passed  along  their  ranks. 
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tional  party;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  in  tbe  next  session  of  parliament  the  force  of  the  Re- 
volutionists will  be  in  a  great  degree  concentrated  on  the  attack  of  that  branch  of  our  institutions. 
— 7d. 

198. — The  Radicals  now  open- 
ly clamour  for  the  objects  vvhicii 
we  all  along  maintained  they 
alone  had  at  heart  during  the 
Reform  mania :  they  publicly  ad- 
mit that  not  participation  in,  but 
exclusive  possession  of  supreme 
power  is  the  object  of  their  de- 
sire, and  that  unless  they  imme- 
diately get  annual  parliaments, 
universal  suffracre,  vote  by  ballot, 
and  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
all  that  they  have  hitherto  ob- 
tained is  a  mere  mockery,  and  an 
aggravation  of  their  sufferings. — 
Id. 

199. — The  argument  which  is 
constantly  maintained  against  the 
Corn-laws  is  shortly  as  follows  : — 
Wheat,  it  is  said,  can  be  raised  in 
Poland  at  from  21^.  to  25^.  a 
quarter,  and  it  may  be  laid  down 
at  any  time  at  any  harbour  in 
Great  Britain  at  from  25*.  to 
30*.     If,  then,  the  harbours  were 

permanently  opened,  we  should  obtain  provisions  at  little  more  than  half  the  price  which  we  at 
present  pay  for  them.  The  advantages  of  such  a  change  would  be  incalculable;  every  poor  man 
would  find  himself  suddenly  in  possession  of  double  his  income.  The  large  surplus  which  would 
remain  at  the  disposal  of  all  classes,  after  providing  for  their  necessary  wants,  would  immensely 
increase  their  general  comfort,  and  proportionally  augment  the  quantity  of  the  luxuries  and  con- 
veniences of  life  they  would  be  enabled  to  purchase. — Id. 


A. — They  publicly  admit  no  such  thing;  they  main« 
tain  that  when  they  have  g"ot  all  they  ask,  they  shall 
have  little  enough  to  protect  themselves.  They  are 
perfectly  aware  that  *'  wealth  is  power/'  and  that  if  the 
poor  are  disposed  to  press  the  matter  to  niceties,  they 
must  have  an  overslaug^h  for  that.  But  on  one  point, 
the  "children  of  this  world"  show  most  wit.  Had  the 
Radicals  joined  the  Corn  Laws  to  their  other  objects  as 
their  enemies  do,  they  would  probably  have  broken  into 
the  fortress  by  its  weak  place.  Their  enemies  confess 
it,  when  they  are  brought  so  low,  as  to  beseech  the 
Radicals  to  reflect  on  the  discredit  they  would  bring  on 
Reform  if  they  removed  the  Corn  Laws. 


A. — If  this  means  that  everybody  is  to  go  on  for 
evermore  being  twice  as  rich  as  he  was,  it  is  an  enemy's 
representation,  and  to  be  treated  accordingly.  Nobody 
has  been  such  a  fool  as  to  say  so  ;  the  working  classes 
know  better/  But  what  they  want  is  to  have  the  day's 
food  for  twelve  hours*  work  instead  of  sixteen,  by  being 
allowed  to  get  it  where  they  might. 


A. — An  enemy's  statement,  purposely  made  round- 
about. The  simple  demand  is,  that  the  manufacturers 
shall  be  allowed  to  deal  where  they  can  get  three  bushels 
of  corn  for  a  yard  of  cloth,  instead  of  where  they  can 
only  get  two. 


200. — The  home  market  for 
our  manufacturers  would  thus 
increase  with  the  prosperity  of 
all  the  industrions  classes.  The 
foreign  vent  for  our  manufac- 
turing industry  would  be  equally 
extended  by  the  vast  impulse  which  would  be  given  to  foreign  agriculture  by  the  increased  demand 
for  its  productions  in  this  country,  and  the  increased  wealth  which  our  extensive  purchases  of 
their  produce  would  diffuse  through  foreign  states. — Id. 


201. — Is  it,  then,  really  <'er- 
tain  that  an  unrestricted  impor- 
tation of  foreign  grain  would,  in 
the  Ions:  nm,  lower  the  money 
price  of  provisions  to  the  British 
labourers?  We  apprehend  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  it 
would  have  this  effect  after  the 
lapse  of  a  certain  number  of  years.- 


^.-— If,  a  thousand  years  hence,  the  world  should  be 
found  filled  up,  we  shall  be  brought  to  the  point  where 
we  are  now,  and  the  English  growers  of  dear  corn  may 
go  on  again.  The  invitation  held  out  to  the  labourers, 
therefore,  is,  *'  Do  not  have  cheap  food  now,  lest,  at 
some  unknown  time  or  other,  it  should  be  as  dear  as 
ever.'' 

'Id. 


202.  —  Nay,   we    have   little  A. — It  cannot ;  because  if  the  price  ever  reached  the 

doubt  that  the  result  in  the  end      present  height,  the  English  corn-grower  would  go  on  as 


would  he  that  the  price  of  sub 
sistence   would   be  raised  to  the 
British  consumer. — Id, 


before. 


203. — Would  the  price  of  grain, 
at  the  end  of  five  or  seven  years, 
remain  at  the  low  standard  to 
wliich  it  had  been  reduced  by  the 
sudden  influx  of  foreign  compeli- 
tiou  l—Id. 


A. — Who  ever  thought  it  would  ?  But  it  would  rise 
only  by  the  proportion,  which  the  capability  of  an 
increasad  produce  in  all  the  world  bears  to  the  quantity 
wanted  for  Great  Britain.  As  well  ask  walled-up  Bir- 
mingham, whether  she  thinks  corn  would  always  re- 
main at  the  low  price  it  was  the  day  she  opened  her 
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gates.  It  would  increase  in  the  proportion  which  the  wants  of  Birmingham  bear  to  the 
produce  of  the  whole  country  from  which  they  can  be  supplied.  A  precious  reason  to 
give  the  men  of  Birmingham  for  keeping  fast  their  gates ! 


204.— What,  then,  would  be 
gained  by  such  a  change  but  an 
alteration  in  the  class  and  the 
nation  by  whom  our  subsistence 
was  to  be  furnished?  The  l)ome 
growers  would  be  depressed  as 
much  as  the  foreign  growers 
would  be  encouraged  in  their 
operations. — Id. 


205. — The  market  would  not 
in  the  end  overflow;  it  would 
only  be  competently  supplied, 
and  depend  in  part  on  foreign 
instead  of  domestic  industry. 
—Id, 

206.— If  Poland  and  Russia 
produce  more  for  the  British 
manufacturers.  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  would  produce  less. 

207. — Farming,  to  the  extent 
of  perhaps  three  millions  of 
quarters  annually,  would  be  de- 
stroyed in  the  British  isles,  and 
farming  to  a  similar  extent  would 
be  called  into  existence  on  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula  or  the 
Dnieper.  But  there  could  not  be 
any  permanent  increase  of  the 
supply  over  the  demand. — Id. 


A. — And  the  people  of  Birmingham  would  get  the 
corn  they  wanted,  instead  of  going  without.  Nobody 
was  asking  whether  there  was  to  be  a  balance  between 
the  gains  and  losses  of  home  and  foreign  growers. 
They  were  asking  why  the  people  of  Birmingham  should 
be  starved  by  keeping  fast  their  gates.  What  care  the 
people  of  Birmingham  whether  the  losses  of  the  growers 
of  corn  in  flower-pots  inside,  and  the  gains  of  the  cul- 
tivators outside,  are  equal  or  not  ? 

A. — As  well  say  that  Birmingham  would  not  in  the 
end  get  more  corn  by  opening  her  gates.  The  strategem 
is  in  diverting  the  attention  from  Birmingham's  getting 
more  corn,  to  whether  the  gains  and  losses  of  the  pro- 
ducers inside  the  walls  and  outj  are  equal. 

A, — But  would  they  produce  as  much  less?  Beware 
(as  Lord  Stanley  would  say)  of  thimble-rigg'ers. 

-Id, 

A. — Could  there  be  no  permanent  increase  over  the 
present  supply,  is  the  question.  Is  not  the  fact  staring 
us  in  the  face,  that  the  British  manufacturers  are  to  ex- 
change a  yard  of  cloth  for  more  corn  with  the  farmers 
on  the  Vistula  or  the  Dnieper,  than  they  could  with  the 
men  calling  themselves  farmers  at  home?  And  is 
not  the  simple  reason  why  they  can  get  more  corn,  that 
the  corn  is  produced  with  half  the  labour? 


208. — The  fundamental  error 
of  the  opponents  of  the  Corn- 
laws  on  this  point  is,  that  they 
suppose  two  things  to  continue 
which  can  never  co-exist  in  the 
same  country,  viz.,  permanently 
reduced  prices,  and  a  permanently  oversowing  supply. — Id 


A. — As  well  plead  for  making  wine  in  hot-houses, 
and  tell  us  there  is  no  such  thing  as  permanently  reduced 
prices,  and  a  permanently  overflowing  supply.  There  is 
a  permanently  increased  supply,  under  the  prices  of  the 
monopolists  with  hot-houses. 


209.  —  The  main  ground  of 
their  [the  manufacturers']  nume- 
rous and,  at  present,  well-founded 
complaints  against  the  British 
government  is,  that  they  have 
neglected  to  stipulate  for  the 
advantage  of  importation  at  mo- 
derate duties  with  the  other 
countries  with  whom  we  have 
concluded  reciprocity  treaties. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  they  do  not 
see,  or  affect  not  to  see,  that  a 
similar  result  must  ensue  from 
the  unrestricted  importation  of 
foreign  grain  into  the  British 
harbours,  and  that  the  same  ne- 
cessity which  would  compel  the 
one-half  of  the  iron-masters  of 
France  to  blow  out  their  furnaces 
if  the  hardware  goods  of  Bir- 
mingham and  Carron  were  ad- 
mitted duty-free  into  the  French 


A.^'kw  attempt  to  shift  the  question.  The  question 
is,  not  what  might  come  to  pass  if  we  could  make  the 
French  remove  the  duties  on  English  manufactures, 
but  by  what  right  the  farmer  is  to  take  an  unjust  and 
artificial  portion  of  the  land  from  the  heath-fowl  and 
the  plover,  at  a  double  loss  to  the  manufacturer  and 
the  community  at  large  ;  and  why  the  manufacturer 
should  not  at  least  compensate  himself,  by  depressing 
the  farmer  in  tuni  through  a  tax  on  home-grown  corn, 
which  is  the  point  the  manufacturers  are  now  preparing 
to  march  upon.  The  agriculturists  are  robbed  in  France, 
through  being  prevented  by  their  own  government  from 
obtaining  British  manufactures  ;  and  that  is  given  as  a 
reason  why  the  British  manufacturers  should  be  robbed 
by  ours,  through  being  prevented  from  obtaining  foreign 
corn.  Suppose  the  British  government  were  able  at  one 
sweep  to  remove  all  the  foreign  duties  on  British  ma- 
nufactures J  that  would  not  move  a  step  towards  estab- 
lishing the  justice  of  cutting  off  the  manufacturers  froni 
foreign  corn. 
D  2 
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harbours,  must  compel  the  British  farmer  to  consign  a  large  portion  of  his  fields  to  the  heath- 
fowl  and  the  plover,  if  Polish  grain  is  admitted  duty  free  to  the  British  harbours.  — Id. 


A. — Not  an  aiild  wife  in  Glasgow  will  believe  it.  If 
the  small  farmers  in  Renfrewshire  and  Lanarkshire  do 
not  bring  their  eggs  to  market,  why  is  it  but  because 
they  cannot  bring  them  as  cheap  as  those  brought  by 
the  steam-boats  ?  Out  of  the  mouths  of  old  women 
shall  ye  be  judged. 

tion.    The  small  farmers  of  Renfrewshire  and  Lanarkshire  have  been  as  much  depressed  by  the 
change  as  those  of  Ireland  and  Argyleshire  have  been  benefited. — Id, 


210. — Egg6,poultr  ,  and  veget- 
ables are  brought  to  the  Glasgow 
market  by  the  steam- boats  from 
Ireland  and  the  Highlands  ;  but 
these  articles  are  just  as  dear  in 
the  Glasgow  market  now  as  they 
were  before  steam  power  was  ap- 
plied to  the  purposes  of  naviga- 


211. — And  it  has  been  proved, 
in  one  memorable  instance,  run- 
ning through  a  course  of  centu- 
ries, that  a  great  people  derive 
no  permanent  benefit  in  the  form 
of  a  reduction  of  the  prices  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  by  a  free 
importation  of  grain  from  distant 
states.  By  the  extension  of  their 
power  over  all  the  nations  adjoin- 
ing the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as 
by  the  incessant  clamours  of  the 
Roman  populace  for  cheap  bread, 
the  Roman  government  was  eai  ly 
obliged  to  admit  a  tree  importa- 
tion of  grain  from  Sicily,  Lybia, 
and  Esrypt,  the  great  granaries  of 
mankind  in  ancient  times.  And 
what  was  the  result?  Exactly 
what  we  contend  would  ensue 
from  the  application  of  a  similar 
principle  to  the  British  islands. 
The   Italian  cultivation  was   de- 


A. — We  must  not  be  run  down  by  pedagogues.  How 
do  they  know  the  price  of  grain  underwent  no  diminu- 
tion to  the  Roman  populace;  when  if  it  had  not,  the 
Italian  cultivation  would  have  held  up  its  head  as  much 
as  ever  ?  What  is  the  necessity  for  the  wheat  procured 
from  Egypt  and  Lydia  being  as  much  and  no  more, 
than  was  cut  ofif  from  Italian  cultivation,  when  the  fact 
perhaps  was,  that  it  was  produced  with  half  the  labour? 
And  what  has  the  price  of  grain  in  England  to  do  with 
the  matter;  the  question  being  only  whether  the 
Romans  got  corn  cheapest  by  buying  it  where  it  was 
cheap  ?  What  is  proved  by  the  "  great  sweeps  of  pas- 
ture,'' except  that  the  Romans  had  bread,  and  beef  to 
it?  If  the"  Mistress  of  the  World"  could  not  live  on 
Italian  corn,  the  inference  is  that  she  was  too  big  a 
"  Mistress.*'  She  had  her  choice,  between  being  the 
great  Rome  that  ate  the  corn  of  half  the  world,  and  the 
little  Rome  that  lived  on  the  produce  of  the  Patrician 
fields  upon  the  Tiber.  SPQR  appear  to  have  been  bet- 
ter able  to  keep  their  landed  aristocracy  in  order,  than 
we  have. 


stroyed  as  much  as  the  African  or 
Egyptian  was  increased;  the  price  of  grain  underwent  no  diminution  to  the  Roman  popidace,  but 
was  fully  higher,  on  an  average,  than  it  has  been  in  England  for  the  last  ten  years,  while  the 
©mall  arable  farms  of  Italy,  the  nursery  of  the  legions,  were  absorbed  in  great  sweeps  of  pasture  ; 
the  race  of  independent  cultivators  was  destroyed  ;  the  strength  of  the  vitals  of  the  state  was 
consumed  ;  and  at  length  the  independence  of  the  central  provinces  of  the  empire  was  dcvstroyed, 
and  the  Mistress  of  the  World,  as  Gibbon  has  remarked,  came  to  depend  for  her  subsistence  upon 
the  floods  of  the  Nile. — Id. 


212.-  But  suppose  this  effect 
not  to  take  place;  suppose  that 
in  consequence  of  the  unrestricted 
admission  of  foreign  grain,  the 
price  of  subsistence  is  perma- 
nently lowered  to  the  British 
consumer,  we  deny  that  any 
benefit  whateverwould  in  the  end 
accrue  to  the  working  classes  of 
Great  Britain.  If,  indeed,  they 
could    succeed     in    maintaining 


A. — The  working  classes  know  better.  They  know 
that  if  the  price  falls  one-half,  their  wages  will  fall,  but 
not  by  one-half.  They  know  that  if  corn  is  cheaper,  it 
is  because  there  is  more  of  it  to  be  consumed ;  and  that 
more  cannot  be  consumed,  unless  they,  the  numerous 
classes,  consume  more.  They  know,  consequently, 
that  when  corn  is  cheap,  their  wages  must  be  such  as 
to  enable  them  to  consume  more.  That  is  to  say,  they 
must  get  more  corn  for  an  hour's  work,  or  a  bushel  of 
corn  for  the  work  of  fewer  hours  ;  and  vice  tfersd. 


their  money-wages  at  their  pre- 
sent level,  they  would  be  very  great  gainers  indeed  by  the  change  ;  although  the  withering  effect 
of  the  destruction  of  the  agricultural  classes  would  in  the  end,  come  to  re-act  on  this  temporary 
prosperity  of  the  manufacturing  classes.  But  could  the  manufacturing  operatives,  or  any  class  of 
labourers,  keep  their  money- wages  up  at  their  present  level,  if  a  permanent  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  had  taken  place?  Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  they  could  not. 
The  money-rate  of  wages,  wholly  independent  of  the  price  of  provisions  from  year  to  year,  is 
entirely  regulated  by  it,  other  things  being  equal,  from  ten  years  to  ten  years.  If  by  the  free 
importation  of  foreign  grain  the  money-price  of  it  is  reduced  one-half,  the  ultimate  result  will  be, 
that  wages  will  fall  one-half  also, — Id. 


213. — It  is  impossible   it   can 

be    otherways ;     for    even    if 


A. — Population  is  happiness ;  just  as  seeing  their  cbil- 
4r^n  destroyed  by  want  or  pver^-work,  is  misery.   What 
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is  it  to  the  Corn-law  tyrants,  if  the  operatives  chuse 
to  lay  out  their  improved  wages  in  population  ? 


th«     reduction    did     not    ensue 

from   any  other  cause,  it  would 

inevitably     be      brought    about 

by  the  great  impulse  given  to  population,  and  consequent  multiplication  of  labourers,  under  the 

influence  of  undiminished  money-wages  and  augmented  ease  of  circumstances,  and  an  increased 

durable  fall  in  the  necessaries  of  life. — Id. 


2 1 4. — Past  history  and  present 
experience  alike  concur  in  de- 
monstrating this  important  fact. 
In  the  time  of  the  Norman  con- 
quest the  price  of  wheat  was  from 
three  shillings  and  sixpence  to 
five  shillings  a  quarter  ;  but,  ne- 
vertheless the  labourers  had  not 
half  the  command  of  the  necessa- 
ries and  conveniences  of  life  they 
have  now,  for  the  money-wages 
of  labour  were  a  half-penny  a-day 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
and  a  penny  in  harvest. — Id. 


A. — Do  not  attack  us  with  the  Norman  conquest ;  it 
was  too  like  the  time  present,  when  the  feudal  tyrants 
ride  over  us  rough-shod.  But  hear  Hallam,  who  is 
quite  as  likely  to  be  correct  as  the  other. 

*'  There  is  one  very  unpleasing  reniark  which  every 
one  who  attends  to  the  subject  of  prices  will  be  induced 
to  make,  that  the  labouring  classes,   especially  those 
engaged  in  agriculture,  were  better  provided  with  the 
means  of  subsistence  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  or 
Hen.  VI.  than  they  are  at  present.    In  the  14th  century. 
Sir  John  Cullam   observes,  a  liarvest   man  had  four- 
pence  a-day,  which  enabled  him  in  a  week  to  buy  a 
comb  of  wheat ;  but  to  buy  a  comb  of  wheat  a  man 
must  now  (1784)  work  ten   or  twelve  days   (Hist,  of 
Hawstead,  p.  228).     So  under  Hen.  VI.,  if  meat  was  a  farthing  and  a  half  the  pound, 
which  I  suppose  was  about  the  truth,  a  labourer  earning  three-pence  a  day,  or  eighteen- 
pence  in   the  week,  could   buy  a  bushel   of  wheat,  at  six  shillings  the   quarter,  and 
twenty-four  pounds  of  meat  for  his  family.     A  labourer  at  present,  earning  twelve 
shillings  a-week,  can  only  buy  half  a  bushel  of  wheat,  at  eighty  shillings  the  quarter, 
and  twelve  pounds  of  meat  at  seven-pence.     *    *  I  should  feel  much  satisfaction  in 
being  convinced  that  no  deterioration  in  the  state  of  the  labouring  classes  had  taken 
place  ,•  yet  it  cannot,  I  think,  appear  extraordinary  to  those  who  reflect,  that  the  whole 
population  of  England,  in  the  year  1377,  <litl  not  much  exceed  2,300,000  souls,  about 
one  fifth  of  the  results  upon   the  last  enumeration,  an  increase  with  which  that  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  cannot  ])e  supposed  to  have  kept  an  even  pace.'' — Hallam  s  Middle 
AgeSy  iii.  9. 

It  is  reasonable  enough  that  twelve  millions  should  not  live  in  a  given  island,  as  well 
as  a  fifth  of  that  number  used  to  do  ;  unless  they  can  increase  the  quantity  of  food  by 
importation.     And  here  it  is  that  the  feudal  tyranny  steps  in  to  prevent. 

Again,  it  was  remarked  by  Sir  John  Fortescue,  that  the  English  lived  far  more  upon 
animal  diet  than  their  rivals  the  French  ;  and  it  was  natural  to  ascribe  their  strength 
and  courage  to  this  cause  (Difference  between  Absolute  and  Limited  Monarchy,  p.  19). 
Alas,  the  beef-eating  days  of  the  English  labourer  are  gone.  Consult  the  New  Poor- 
law  records,  for  the  ounces  of  bacon  he  gets  in  a  twelvemonth. 


215. —  Provisions  are  incom- 
parably cheaper  in  Poland  and 
in  Russia  than  in  this  country; 
but  are  the  Polish  or  Russian 
peasants  half  as  comfortably  fed, 
lodged,  or  clothed,  as  the  cor- 
responding classes  in  this  coun- 
try ?  Every  one  knows  that  so 
far  from  being  so,  or  obtaining 
any  benefit  whatever  from    the 


A. — Tenterden  steeple,  that  was  the  cause  of  Good- 
win Sands.  What  the  working  classes  get,  depends 
everywhere  on  the  proportion  between  the  work  that  is 
to  be  done,  and  the  number  that  are  to  do  it.  If  the 
Polish  or  Russian  peasants  are  willing  to  breed  down 
to  rye,  that  forms  no  reason  vvhy  the  British  manufac- 
turer should  be  cut  off  from  foreign  sales,  as  a  step 
towards  bringing  him  to  rye  too.  And  the  same  for  all 
the  rest. 


cheap  price  of  provisions  in  their 

own  country,  they  are,  in  truth,  the  most  miserable  labourers  in  Europe,  and  feed  upon  miserable 
rye-bread,  in  the  midst  of  the  splendid  wheat-crops  which  they  raise  for  the  more  opulent  con- 
sumers in  this  country. — Id. 


216. — As  little  is  there  any 
foundation  for  the  opinion  which 
commonly  passes  as  an  axiom 
incapable  of  dispute  with  the 
opponents  of  the  Corn  Laws,  that 
a  free  trade  in  grain  with  the 
Continent  would  immensely  ex- 
tend the  market  that  would  be 
opened  for  our  manufactures  in 
the  states  benefited  by  our  pur- 


A. — We  do  not  want  concessions  in  return.  We 
shall  be  glad  enough  to  have  them,  but  we  are  not  such 
fools  as  to  wait  for  them.  We  want  to  have  the  advan- 
tages we  might  have  to-morrow,  if  the  government  of 
the  landed  interest  would  let  us.  We  want  only  what 
foreigners  are  begging  us  to  take.  The  endeavour, 
therefore,  to  persuade  us  we  ought  to  wait  for  something 
to  be  done  by  foreigners,  is  to  be  viewed  as  of  the 
nature  of  an  attempted  hoax. 
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chases  of  grain.  For,  in  the  fir«t  place,  "what  security  have  we  that  these  grain  eountrles,  parti- 
cularly Russia,  Poland,  and  Prussia,  which  are  at  this  moment  entirely  subject  to  the  influence 
of  the  Czar,  will  ever  make  any  concessions  in  return  for  the  favour  of  their  produce?  All  past 
experience  demonstrates  that  they  will  gladly  accept  any  relaxation  on  our  part  in  favour  of 
their  agriculture,  but  as  strenuously  resist  any  relaxation  on  their  part  in  favour  of  our  manufac- 
tures.— Id. 


217. — Their  reciprocity  is  all 
on  one  side.  They  will  thank- 
fully take  everything,  but  give 
nothing:. — Id. 


A. — They  will  surely  give  us  corn ;  which  is  what 
we  want.  It  is  a  pure  leading"- oflf  from  the  question. 
The  question  is,  whether  we  are  to  be  allowed  to  take 
what  foreigners  are  quite  willing  to  give  us ;  and  not 
whether  we  can  or  cannot  get  from  them  something 
totally  distinct,  which  goes  under  the  title  of  reciprocity.  All  that  follows  about  the 
Prusso-Germanic  league,  and  the  Cabinet  of  the  Tuileries,  and  Sweden  and  Norway, 
and  Belgium  and  Portugal,  is  a  prolongation  of  the  same  attempt,  viz.  to  substitute  the 
question  of  whether  foreign  nations  will  take  off  certain  duties  on  our  manufactures, 
for  the  question  whether  our  manufacturers  shall  be  allowed  to  purchase  corn  with 
such  of  their  manufactures  as  foreigners  are  quite  willing  to  take.  In  fact  the  great 
feature  of  the  Prusso-Germanic  league,  and  others  of  tlie  appearances  alluded  to,  is 
that  they  impose  prohibitions  on  our  manufactures,  with  the  avowed  object  of 
forcing  us  to  take  their  corn  and  timber  in  payment  for  our  goods.  The  manufacturers 
are  shut  out  from  foreign  commerce  at  two  ends  at  once ;  once  to  please  the  landed 
tyranny  at  home,  and  another  time  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of  foreigners  to 
break  down  that  tyranny  by  retaliation. 


218. — But  even  if  it  were 
otherwise,  and  we  possessed  a 
perfect  security  that  by  abolish- 
ing the  duties  on  foreign  corn, 
we  should  succeed  in  obtaining  a 
free  importation  for  our  goods 
into  the  northern  states,  we 
positively  deny — and  here  is  the 
vital  part  of  the  argument — that 
such  extension  of  the  foreign 
market  would,  upon  the  whole 
afford  any  benefit  to  the  British 
manufacturers.     No  one,  indeed. 


A. — Telling  the  manufacturers  that  the  home  market 
which  gives  them  two  bushels  of  corn  for  a  yard  of 
cloth,  is  as  good  as  the  foreign  market  which  gives 
three ;  and  that  they  ought  to  set  off  one  against  the 
other.  Advising  the  men  of  Birmingham  to  keep  fast 
their  gates,  and  live  on  the  corn  grown  in  flower-pots 
within  their  walls,  because  to  open  them  would  only 
be  ''  a  transference  of  their  orders  for  grain  from  do- 
mestic to  foreign  agriculturists,"  and  must  "  necessarily 
induce  as  great  a  diminution  in  the  home  market  for 
their  manufactures  as  it  occasioned  an  increase  in  the 
foreign." 


can  for  an  instant  doubt  that 
if  our  manufacturers  could  retain  the  home  market  for  their  prodicce  at  its  present  level,  and 
at  the  same  time  obtain,  by  the  free  importation  of  foreign  grain,  a  proportional  extension  of 
the  foreign  market  for  their  produce  in  the  great  grain  states  of  the  Continent,  they  would  be 
very  great  gainers  indeed  by  the  change.  But  would  they  be  able  to  do  this?  And  would  not 
the  transference  of  our  orders  for  grain  from  domestic  to  foreign  agriculturists  necessarily  induce 
as  great  a  diminution  in  the  ho})ie  market  for  our  manufactures  as  it  occasioned  an  increase  in  the 
foreign  ? — Id. 


219.— If,  in  consequence  of 
living  in  great  part  on  Polish 
grain,  the  Polish  landholders 
and  cultivators  are  so  much  en- 
riched as  to  be  able  to  purchase 
a  greater  quantity  of  our  manu- 
factures, it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
British  farmers,  wiio  at  present 
exclusively  supply  the  home 
market,  would  be  impoverished 
to  the  same  extent,  and  that  what 

220.— But,  in  truth,  this  is 
putting  the  argument  a  great 
deal  too  favourably  for  the  anti- 
Corn-Iaw  party  ;  for  nothing  can 
be  clearer  than  that,  by  such  a 
transfer  of  agriculture  from  the 
British  islands  to  the  shores  of 
the  Vistula,  the  possible,  or  per- 
haps probable  extension  of  the 


A. — That  is  to  say,  the  men  who  purchase  a  yard  of 
cloth  with  two  bushels,  would  be  superseded  by  men 
who  purchase  it  with  three.  Which  the  manufacturers 
are  invited  to  believe,  is  losing  at  one  end  what  is 
gained  at  the  other. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  manufacturers  being  a 
stupid  race.  Without  having  ascertained  that  fact, 
nobody  would  take  such  liberties  with  them. 

is  gained  at  the  one  end,  would  be  lost  at  the  other.— /<?. 

A — As  long  as  it  is  a  good  one.  But  it  is  not  a  more 
profitable  thing  to  have  a  dad  market  in  our  next-door 
neighbour,  than  a  good  one  in  a  distant  state.  The 
question  is  between  taking  two  bushels  for  a  yard  of 
cloth  from  our  next-door  neighbour,  and  three  bushels 
from  the  distant  state^  Why  do  men  ever  walk  across 
the  street  for  a  better  market,  when  they  might  have 
the  other  for  standing  still? 
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market  for  our  mjinufacturea,  by  the  increased  wealth  thrown  into  foreign  states,  would  bear  no 
sort  of  proportion  to  the  certain  diminution  of  the  home-market  from  the  depression  of  our  agri- 
culture. Mr.  Smith  has  long  ago  stated,  that  the  most  profitable  trade  for  every  state  is  that 
which  is  carried  on  between  the  town  and  country,  and  that  the  home- market  for  our  manufac- 
tures is  worth  all  foreign  markets  put  together.  It  is  a  much  more  profitable  thing  to  have  a  good 
market  in  our  next-door  neighbour  than  in  a  distant  state.— /c/. 


221. — If  ten  millions'  worth  of 
Baltic  grain  is  purchased  for  the 
supply  of  the  British  market,  a 
considerable  part  of  it  will,  no 
doubt,  return  to  our  operatives 
in  the  shape  of  an  extended  de- 
mand for  British  manufactures. 
But  a  much  laru^er  proportion  of 
the  same  sum  will  take  that  pro- 
fitable direction,  if  it  is  laid  out 
in  the  purchase  of  grain  raised 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.— 
Id, 


A. — If  a  million  yards  of  cloth  are  sold  to  tbe  home- 
growers,  two  million  bushels  of  corn  are  received  by  the 
manufacturers  in  return  ;  if  they  are  sold  in  the  Baltic, 
three  millions.  Here  is  the  real  question  of  returns.  A 
man  wants  to  exchanoe  his  cloth  for  corn  to  eat ;  and 
the  attempt  to  frighten  him  into  taking  the  smaller 
quantity  instead  of  the  greater,  by  the  threat  of  what 
may  happen  afterwards,  is  a  mere  money  fallacy.  The 
trade  takes  place  then,  and  not  afterwards.  A  man 
must  not  be  frightened  out  of  the  exchange  he  may 
make  now,  by  the  ghost  of  some  exchange  he  is  tola 
will  or  will  not  take  place  in  a  state  of  things  that  is 
to  come. 


222.  —  Further,  it  appears, 
from  the  most  correct  calcula- 
tions which  have  recently  been 
made,  that  the  total  amount  of 
agricultural  produce  annually 
raised  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, is  two  hundred  and  forty- 
six  millions  sterling  ;  and  the 
total  amount  of  its  manufactures 
annually  reared  is  only  one  hun- 
dred and  fortv-eight  millions. — 
liL 


y5^.— -This  and  all  that  follows  of  the  same  kind,  is 
only  the  argument  of  the  foot-pad,  who  should  resist 
the  hearing  of  the  complaint  of  the  robbed  man,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  a  poor  devil  with  his  pockets  turned 
inside  out,  by  the  act  of  him  the  robber.  If  the  manu- 
facturers are  the  poorest,  it  is  because  they  have  been 
roi)bed.  Let  them  rob  the  agriculturists  long  enough, 
by  a  tax  upon  home-grown  corn,  and  see  who  will  be 
the  poorest  then. 

But  the  statement  of  numbers  advanced,  is  not  to  be 


taken  without  examination.  It  is  not  long  since  one 
of  the  speakers  at  agricultural  meetings  was  fairly 
admitting,  that  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  population  was  double  the  agri- 
cultural. The  truth  may  lie  between  both ;  but  wherever  it  is,  it  is  of  little  real  im- 
portance to  the  argument.  The  question  is,  wJio  robs  ?  not  who  are  richest  or  most 
numerous  afterwards. 


223. — Further,  when  the  work- 
ing-classes are  so  exceedine^ly 
willing  to  impose  upon  the  Bri- 
tish farmers  the  burden  of  unre- 
strained foreign  competition,  are 
they  equally  ready  to  give  them 
the  benefit  of  a  similar  burden  of 
restrictions  existing  in  favour  of 
their  own  industry  ? — Id. 


A. — They  are ;  at  least  the  wise  ones.  Stroud  had 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  place  to  declare  the  de- 
sire, that  all  manufacturing  monopolies  might  be  swept 
away,  on  condition  that  the  great  monopoly,  of  corn, 
was  swe])t  along  with  them.  Of  course,  there  are  little 
jobbing  blockheads  among  the  manufacturers,  as  there 
are  elsewhere  ;  and  it  is  not  exactly  to  any  set  of  the 
immediately  concerned,  that  we  are  ta  look  for  strict 
justice  against  their  own  side.  But  there  is  or  ought 
to  be  a  public,  and  there  is  or  ought  to  be  a  government,  to  settle  these  matters  without 
reference  to  the  wishes  of  knaves  on  either  side;  and  if  something  of  this  kind  is  not 
forthcoming  soon,  the  working  classes  will  do  the  business  for  them. 


224.— Perhaps,  the   most  ef-  A. --Let  them  begin  to-morrow.     It  will  hasten  the 

fectual  way  to  stop  the  senseless       conclusion  of  the  siege, 
clamour  on  this  subject  would  be 

for  the  agricultural  interest  to  besiege  Parliament  with  petitions  that,  in  the  event  of  the  Corn- 
laws  being  repealed,  all  duties  on  foreign  manufactures  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  swept  away  I 
' — Id* 


225. — Holding  it,  therefore, 
as  clear  that  the  manufactures 
raised  for  the  export  sale  are  not 
a  half  of  those  which  are  con- 
sumed in  the  home-market,  the 
question  comes  to  be,  even  with 


A. — That  is  to  say,  because  the  manufactures  raised 
for  exportation  under  the  depression  of  export atiouy  are 
less  than  those  consumed  by  the  oppressors  who  pay 
two  bushels  of  corn  instead  of  three, — do  not  destroy 
the  oppression,  lest  you  should  exchange  a  market 
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reference  to  the  interests  of  the 
manufacturing  classes  themselves 
— Is  k  wise  or  prudent  to  force 
on  a  change  which  may  seriously 
affect  the  property  of  those 
classes  whose  productive  indus- 
try constitutes  the  main-spring 
from  which  the  wealth  is  ob- 
tained, by  which  these  manufac- 
tures for  the  home-market  are 
purchased  1 — Id. 

226. — Considered  merely  as  a 
matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  as  a  calculation  of  profit 
and  loss,  it  is  surely  an  unwise 
thing  to  attempt  to  push  the 
lesser  market  at  the  expense  of 
the  greater — to  seek  to  extend  a 
distant  market  of  half  the  di- 
mensions, by  crippling  a  nearer  one 

227. — But  the  case  becomes 
incomparably  stronger,  and,  in 
fact,  altogether  invincible,  when 
it  is  recollected  what  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  description 
of  persons  who  constitute  the 
foreign,  and  compose  the  home, 
market.  The  foreign  market  is, 
in  great  part,  composed  of  indi- 
viduals owing  allegiance  to  inde- 
pendent potentates,  and  who 
either  have  been,  or  may  become, 
our    inveterate    enemies.       The 


that  gives  you  two   bushels,   for  one   that  gives  you 
three.  ^. 

Apply  the  same  reasoning  to  the  growing  corn  in 
flower-pots  ;  and  suppose  that  you  were  told,  that  the 
trade  you  contrive  to  carry  on  outside  in  spite  of  all 
that  the  owners  of  flower-pots  can  do  to  hinder  you, 
is  "  not  a  half  "  of  what  you  carry  on  with  the  growers 
in  flower-pots  inside,  and,  therefore,  you  ought  to  keep 
your  gates  shut,  at  the  advice  of  the  men  of  flower- 
pots. 

A. — To  push  the  market  that  is  profitable,  be  it 
greater  or  less,  at  the  expense  of  the  market  that  is  at 
a  loss.  To  extend  the  distant  market  by  which  we 
gain,  by  crippling  the  nearer  one,  were  it  of  infinite 
dimensions,  by  which  we  lose.  How  long  will  the 
agriculturists  >vhistle,  before  they  whistle  the  manu- 
facturers to  the  other  ? 
of  double. — Id, 


A. — Tills  makes  no  reason  why  we  should  give  our 
brothers  and  friends  for  two  bushels,  what  we  might 
sell  to  other  people  for  three.  We  do  not  deal  so  ten- 
derly in  general,  with  the  brother  who  takes  from  us 
the  value  of  a  bushel  of  corn ;  we  transport  him  to 
Botany  Bay.  Brothers  and  friends  of  that  kind,  are 
not  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  but  a  tor- 
ment in  the  bone  and  a  plague  in  the  flesh  ;  and  all  we 
wish  is  to  get  rid  of  them  the  shortest  possible  way. 
By  the  same  rule,  we  should  never  trade  with  the  fo- 
reigner, while  we  can  find  a  brother  at  home  to  take 

our  goods  off  our  hands  for  less. 
home  market  is  made  up  of  our 

own  countrymen,  brothers,  and  friends,  the  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh — the  sinews 
of  the  state,  by  whom  its  independence  is  to  be  maintained  against  foreign  invasion,  and  its  pros- 
perity secured  against  domestic  calamity. — Id. 


228.— But  the  folly  of  sxch  a 
proceeding  becomes  still  more 
apparent,  when  it  is  recollected, 
tiaat  the  power  at  whose  mercy 
we  are  so  desirous  to  place  our- 
selves, in  this  vital  article  of  na- 
tional subsistence,  is  the  very 
power  whose  hostility,  at  the 
same  time,  we  have  so  mucli 
cause    to    apprehend  —  against 


A. — It  has  been  proved  by  personal  experiment,  that 
Czars  are  in  more  danger  from  the  stoppage  of  trade 
than  we  are.  In  fact,  the  mutual  damage  from  the 
cessation  of  commerce,  is  the  grand  check  to  the  game 
of  war,  which  posterity  must  look  to.  And  to  weaken 
this  check,  and  keep  us  all  in  the  "  fighting-cock"  con- 
dition, ready  to  cut  any  throats  our  betters  bid  us,  is 
an  object  of  the  feudal  tyrants  now,  as  it  has  always 
been. 


whom  the  national  passion  is  at 

this  time  so  strongly  arousing,  and  between  whom  and  this  country  a  more  permanent  cause  of 

variance  is  to  be  found  in  the  opposite  tendency  of  their  national  interests. — Id. 


229. — Nor  is  there  the  slightest 
foundation  for  the  opinion  which 
is  sometimes  entertained,  even 
by  well-informed  persons,  that, 
sucii  is  the  magnitude  of  our  ma- 
nufacturing population,  that  the 
supply  of  the  country  with  fo- 
reign grain  has  been,  or  soon 
will  become  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, and  that  the  evils  which 
have  been  now  described,  how- 


A. — The  manufacturer  is  a  fool,  who  is  persuaded  to 
work  sixteen  hours  for  a  peck  of  corn,  when  he  might 
procure  it  elsewhere  for  working  twelve.  And  to  this 
are  reducible  the  assurances  of  the  corn-growers,  that 
they  can  always  grow  enough.  They  can  grow  all  that 
you  will  get,  if  you  give  them  all  that  they  will  ask.  It 
is  nothing  to  the  community  if  there  are  a  million  of 
acres  to  each  inhabitant,  if  the  final  fact  is  that  corn 
is  not  to  be  got  out  of  them  as  cheap  as  it  is  to  be  had 
somewhere  else. 


ever  great,  are  unavoidable.     It 

appears,  from  the  table  quoted  below,  that  there  were,  in  1827,  46,500,000  arable  acres  cultivated 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  15,000,000  uncultivated,  but  capable  of  improvement,  being;  as 
nearly  as  possible,  two  <icres  under  cultivation  to  each  inhabitant.— /</. 
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230. — But,  almost  boundless  as  j4, — Pay  double  for  your  corn,  and  keep  a  quantity 

is  the  capability  of  increase  in  always  rotting  in  bond  j  and  so  you  will  have  a  perma- 
British  agriculture,  it  cannot  be  nent  granary.  What  would  become  of  a  private  man's 
denied  that  it  is  necessarily  lia-  affairs,  if  he  allowed  other  people  to  manage  them  after 
ble  to  considerable  variations  of  ^^  admirable  wisdom  of  this  kind  ? 
price.  •  •  It  IS  of  essential  im- 
portance, therefore,  that  some  means  should  exist  to  provide  against  the  severe  vicissitudes  of  price 
peculiarly  severe  to  a  dense  population,  to  which  all  latitudes,  and  more  especially  all  northern 
latitudes,  are  subject.  It  is  here  that  the  admirable  wisdom  of  the  present  Corn-law  becomes 
apparent;  and  it  is  by  its  operation  that  a  permanent  granary  is  provided  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  people  in  periods  when  the  home  supply  has,  from  unfavourable  seasons,  proved  deficient, 
and,  when  but  for  its  operation,  no  such  resource  could  have  existed. — Id. 

231. — Speculators  purchase  up  yf. — **  How  very  nice  /'* — as  somebody  says  of  secret 

grain  largely  on  the   Continent       tribunals  in  Lady  Morgan's    **  Princess."     And  all  to 
during  years  of  plenty,  and  store       enable  the  feudal  people  to  rob  the   public  of  one  quar- 
them    in    the    British    bonded       ter  of  corn  in  three, 
warehouses,    in    anticipation  ot 

the  rise  of  prices  on  the  first  unfavourable  season.  There  the  ample  store  lies  innocuous  to  the 
British  farmer  during  seasons  of  prosperity,  wJien  its  aid  is  not  required  by  the  British  con- 
sumer ;  but  no  sooner  does  the  expected  period  of  adversity  arrive,  than  it  issues  forth  in  vast 
quantities  to  avert  the  calamity,  and  diffuse  the  stream  of  plenty  through  every  village  and  hamlet 
in  the  realm. — Id, 

232. — And   it   is  particularly  ^. — Set  up  the  evil,  and  then  the  cessation  of  it  will 

worthy  of  observation,  that  this  be  a  good.     A  man  might  as  well  put  his  finger  in  the 

admirable  effect  could  not  possi-  fifg  for  the  luxury  of  taking  it  out  again.     This  adrai- 

bly  have  taken  place  if  an  nn-  j-^ijie  effect  could  not  possibly  have  taken  place,  unless 

restricted   trade     in     corn     had  ^.v^:           iji              \.  •     £.     t. 

existed  ;  and  that  it  is  the  crea-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  P^^^  ^"  ^^^t. 
tion  of  the  Corn-law,  and  the  Corn-law  alone. — Id. 

233.— We  are  enjoying  the  full  /^.— .  "  They   made   the  giants   first   and   then  they 

benefit  of  this  wise  provision  at  kilPd  them.''     What  we  ought  to  have  been  eating,  is 

the  present  moment;    scarcity,  kept  bobbing  before  our  noses  till   it   is  rotten;  and 

perhaps  famine,  were  staring  us  ^i^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^  ^^1^1   ^^  ^^  thankful  for  the  tid-bit,  when 

aveJL^d  b'the  t^d  JS  l^gT.  ^^   suits  our  masters  to  cry  "  Catch/'    Trttly  we  arc 

lative    wisdom    had    provided  ;  spaniels,  and  spaniel's  fare  is  as  much  as  we  deserve. 

and,  when  the    blind  and  mis-  From  the  above  sifting  of  the  crack  defender  of  the 

Jed  manufacturers  are  clamour-  food  monopolists,  two  things  are  evident. 

ing  for  a  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  First — That  the  Corn-laws  are  fast  going  oflf. 

they  are  indebted  to  those  very  Secondly — That  the  industrious   classes  can  secure 

laws,  and  to  them  alone,  for  the  that  consummation,  at  any  moment  when  they  have  the 

rescuing  of  themselves  and  their  sense  to  agree  upon  it. 

families  from    want  during  the 

next  twelve  months. — Id. 

234.— A  band  of  schemers  has  ^.—The  Corn-law  supporters  do   the  same  on   the 

been  busied,  for  some  time  back,  other  side ;  and,  in  fact,  in  these  very  paragraphs,  they 
in  organising  a  system  of  agita-      ^re  summoning  the  different  kinds  of  monopolists  to  the 

IlZifn'lv  ?.h  il^  ;.•  ^^  rescue.  Let  it  be  conceded,  then,  that  this  is  only  a 
simplicity,  with  which,  at  times,       r  >    ..       n   i    i  n  j     m  >>       j  ^  .•  I'li 

the  more    noisy  agents  of  the      ^J'"'     .f!'^^  baker,  pull  devil,"  and  must    continue   till 
system  betray  the   motives,  by      ^"^  cribber  of  bread  and  the  great  avenger  settle  their 
which  their  employers  are  'ani-      relative  strengths  by  experiment, 
mated,  is  amusing,  and  not  unin- 
structive. 

At  Manchester,  more  especially  there  has  been  formed  an  Anti-Corn-law  Association  ;  and  this 
association  has  employed  a  spouter,  named  Paulton,  to  perambulate  the  country,  and  to  reiterate 
the  dull  and  shallow  common-places,  on  which  the  enemies  of  English  agriculture  trade.  At 
Bolton,  this  worthy  delivered  a  lecture  a  few  days  ago,  in  which,  as  reported,  may  be  found  some 
admissions  of  a  very  curious  kind.     Let  the  following  be  taken  as  a  specimen: 

t  "  The  lecturer  then  gave  a  detail  of  the  injurious  effects  of  the  sugar  and  coffee  monopolies,  and 
'  argued  that  the  destruction  of  the  corn  monopoly  would  bring  the  landowners  into  opposition  to 
*'  every  other  ki7id  of  monopoly, '>— Morning  Herald,  7  Nov.  1838. 

235.— The  landowners  of  Eng-  ^.— To  be  sure,  they  are.     If  Mr.  Paulton  has  got  a 

land  are  really  deeply  indebted  monopoly  of  his  own  in  his  pocket  after  all,  he  is  ffoinff 

to  the  ingenuous  Mr.  Paulton,  ^  yerv  bad  wav  to  see  it  thnve 
and  to  his  honest  pations !    The  ^         ^^  " 
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aim — the  avowed  aim — of  the  Anti-Corn-law  faction  is,  not  merely  to  rob  and  ruin  landowners  and 
farmers— but  after  having  ruined  them,  to  convert  their  desperation  into  the  instrumentof  raining 
every  other  class,  whose  possessions  or  privileges  may  remain  to  be  an  object  of  desire  to  Mr. 
Paul  ton's  paymasters.  The  landed  "  monopoly  "  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  pulled  down,  and  then 
the  ex-monopolists  of  land  are  to  be  made  useful,  after  the  fashion  in  which  Mr.  Paulton  himself 
now  aspires  to  be  useful — useful,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  way  of  depriving  other  men  of  their  utility, 
of  their  social  value.  All  "  monopolies,"  in  short,  are  destined  to  destruction — excepting,  we 
presume,  the  "monopoly  "  on  which  Mr.  Paulton's  employers  thrive. — Id. 

236.  —  The    brief    sentence  A.— A  cheering"  admission  from  an  adversary.   There 

which  we  have  quoted,  contains      is  no  doubt,  that  every  public  plunderer  pulled  down, 
an  epitome  ot  the  whole  policy      f^jis  into  the  ranks  of  the  honest  men. 
of  tree  trade — its  ends,  and  the 

means  by  which  these  have  been  already  partially  attained,  and  by  which  they  bid  fair,  at  no  distant 
period,  to  be  worked  out. — Id. 

A. — Which  dictates  the  sacrifice  of  one  class  of  dis- 
honest producers  after  another,  or  all  together,  as  may 
be  best  within  the  reach  of  the  community  they  wrong. 
The  charge  against  them  being,  that  each  derives  its 
gain  though  a  double  loss  to  the  rest  of  the  community, 
once  by  taking  money  from  the  consumer  without  re- 
turn, and  once  over  again  by  taking  employment  from 
the  honest  trader  with  whom  the  consumer  would  have 
spent  that  money  if  he  had  been  let  alone. 


237.— The  policyof  free-trade, 
in  short,  is  that  policy,  which 
dictates  the  sacrifice  of  one  class 
of  producers  after  another,  in  the 
order,  which  may  best  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  idle  con- 
sumers of  society — and  which 
dictates,  moreover,  the  conver- 
sion of  each  of  the  ruined  classes 
of  producers  into  the  instrument 
subsequently  of  ruin  to  other 
classes. — Id. 


238. — Such  has  been  the  un- 
failing character  of  the  effects, 
which  have,  for  twenty  years,  fol- 
lowed the  march  of  Whig  politi- 
cal economy.  The  Currency  Bill 
of  1819,  for  instance,  was  a  bill 
framed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  placing  all  the  other  classes  of 
the  community  at  the  mercy  of 
the  monied  class,  and  of  the  body 
of  idle  consumers.  That  bill 
deprived  landowners  of  half  their 
property,  and  ruined  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  farmers  and  of  respect- 
able tradesmen.  Tliat  bill  more  tha 
productive  industry  in  all  its  forms, 
ductive  industry  before. — Id. 


A. — The  Currency  Bill  was  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
undoing  a  great  injustice,  consisting  in  having  first  bor- 
rowed money,  and  then  purposely  diminished  the  value 
of  the  money  in  which  the  interest  was  to  be  paid.  If 
it  increased  the  power  of  creditors  over  debtors  it  was 
because  there  had  been  a  previous  unjust  increase  of 
the  power  of  debtors  over  creditors.  It  was  like  the 
verdict  of  a  jury  giving  money  to  A,  because  he  had 
previously  been  wronged  by  D  \  and  the  oddest  of  all 
notions  of  legislation,  would  be  to  find  in  that  a  reason 
for  going  back  to  the  state  of  things  that  had  just  been 
cured. 

n  doubled  the  power  of  creditors  over  debtors — and  crippled 
as  no  single  legislative  measure,  perhaps,  ever  crippled  pro- 


239.— The  effects  of  the  Cur- 
rency Act,  did  not,  moreover, 
terminate  with  the  direct  change 
which  it  wrought  in  the  condition 
of  the  classes  which  gained  by 
it.  No:— the  classes  of  produ- 
cers who  were  crushed  beneath 


A. — It  is  possible  some  classes  might  be  put  upon 
considering  whether,  as  they  had  lost  by  the  cessation 
of  an  injustice  upon  other  people,  they  could  not  find 
an  injustice  somewhere  which  might  be  put  down  with 
advantage  to  themselves.  But  it  is  not  very  clearly 
made  out. 

the  influence  of  that  measure  became,  of  necessity,  instruments  for  the  destruction  of  other 
orders  of  producers. — Id. 

A. — The  hand-loom  weavers  are  beginning  to  know  a 
little  more  about  the  matter.  They  are  finding  out,  that 
when  trade  in  general  has  been  ruined  by  limiting  the 
quantity  of  food,  they,  a  weakly  and  ailing  trade  from 
inherent  causes,  must  of  necessity,  feel  the  pressure 
most.  They  know,  that  as  for  stopping  machinery, 
they  may  as  well  ask  mankind  to  cease  from  spades, 
and  scratch  the  ground  with  their  claws.  If  other 
people,  therefore,  are  to  be  fed  on  water-gruel,  they  are 
likely  to  get  the  water  without  the  gruel. 

There  seems  to  be  thought  to  be  a  good  joke  in  talk- 
ing of  ''idle consumers".  Why  are  all  consumers  idle? 
If  the  working  classes  want  to  go  against  the  really 
*\  idle  consumers,"  they  know  where  to  look  for  help. 


240. — Such,  in  like  manner 
have  been  the  effects  of  free 
trade,  and  of  the  unrestricted  use 
of  machinery  on  the  condition  of 
the  hand-loom  weavers.  That 
body  of  producers — to  the  num- 
ber of  800,000'— has  been  sacri- 
ficed to  the  idle  consumers  of 
society  ; — and  then,  the  unfor- 
tunate hand-locm  weavers  have 
been  uped  as  agents  in  depressing 
the  condition  of  every  other  class 
of  labourers. — Id. 


with  ike  AnsiverSr  4,$ 

241.— So,  again,  the  new  Poor-  ^. — The  labourers  are  certainly  to  blame,  if  they  do 

law  was  framed,  in  order  to  rob      not  go  against  the  landowners,  who  to   increase  their 
the  labourer  of  the  fair  value  of      own  gains,   took  away  the  provision  for  the  poor,  and 
h.s  abour  ;-and,  then  the  hope       j^f^  {l^^  Corn-laws  standing 
or    the  schemers  has  been,  that  " 

the  defrauded  labourer  will  assist  them  in  defrauding  the  landowner,  and  the  farmer. — IcL 

242.  —  The  fruit-growers  of  ^.— They  are  to  blame  if  they  do  not.  It  is  in  the 
Kent  are,  in  conformity  with  the  nature  of  man,  when  he  is  beaten  out  of  a  knavery  of 
same  system,  marked  out  for  de-  his  own,  to  go  against  the  knavery  of  other  people, 
struction ; — and,  no  doubt,  it  is  00  j  r  r 
contemplated  by  Mr.  Paulton's  patrons,  that  the  fruit-growers,  when  fairly  ruined,  will  join  in  the 
clamour  against  the  continuance  to  wheat-growers,  of  that  protection  which  has  been  withdrawn 
from  themselves. — Id, 

243.  —  The  landowners  and  ^. — They  are  doomed,  indeed  ;  but  it  no  more  abso- 
farmers  are  also,  doomed  ;— and  lutely  follows  they  are  doomed  to  ruin,  than  that  reivers 
so  confident  are  the  anti-Corn-  ^y^  ruined  by  being  kept  from  the  gallows  tree.  They 
la\y  schemers  of  the  success  of  ^^^  doomed  to  be  turned  out  of  their  evil  courses,  there 
th.s_themost.mportant,nthe,r  •  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^at ;  but  there  will  be  many  honest 
linked  succession  01  plots  ae:ainst  ^1               ^    ^r.        r          1             ..     ^ 

native  industry  -  that  they  are       P^^^^  «P^"  ^^  *^«  reformed  cow-stealers. 
already  carving  out  the  uses  to  which  they  mean  to  turn  the  whole  band  of  farmers  and  land- 
owners, after  they  shall  he  ruined. — /(/. 

244.—"  The  destruction  of  the  A. — It  will  indeed.     And  keen  will  be  the  scent,  and 

corn    monopoly   will   bring   the  sharp  the  eye,  of  the  landed  terrier  to  every  sort  of 

landlords  into  opposition  to  every  monopolizing  vermin,  the  moment  he  has  ceased  himself 

other  kind  of  monopoly,  —Id,  ^^  |^e  tempted  by  the  garbage  offered  him  for  looking  on. 

245.— The  repeal  of  the  Corn-  ^.— See  if  they  do  not.  Not  the  smallest  compunction 

laws,  in  short,  is,  (if  the  free  will  they  feel,  for  thrusting  themselves  into  the  heart  of 
traders  prophesy  truly)   to  con-       ^  monopoly,  though  it  were  the  most  unsavoury  in  the 

fnT  If^  r"'''i''^^,"^''"'^  list,  provided  always  they  perceive  clearly  it  acts 
to  do   the  dirty  work,   which    is  •     K  ^\  ^  ^n  j    j     *i    *    •      '..i,-     t 

now  done  hymen  of  the  stamp  ""^^-^^  themselves.     Be  persuaded,  that   in   this  line, 

of  Mr.  Pavlto^:.— Id.  nothing  will  be  too  dirty. 

246.— It  is  felt  to  be  super-  A. — An  argument  must  be  very  unlucky,  if  it  has 

fluous,  in  short,  to  reiterate  ar-       never  been  hit  after  all  the  cross-firing  there  has  been, 
guments,  with  which  the  cham-      Where  are  these  arguments  ?    Out  with  them  ;  conde- 
pionsof  the  free-trade  party  have      g^^^j^j  0^^^.^  „^Oj.g   ^^{^  ^^^  ^^g  enemy  to  open  shame, 
never  yet  had  the  courage  or  the  7  r  j  r 

honesty  to  grapple. —  Morning  Herald,  Nov.  9,  183S. 

247.— The  Corn-law  rhymers  ^.— The  poor   men   have  done   their  best.     But  it 

and  the  Corn-law  catechists,  and  appears   they   have   missed  something.     Perhaps  they 

theopponents,  in  all  their  varie-  have  answered  it,  and  the  opponent  does  not  know, 

ties,  of  the  Corn  Law?,  contrive  j-je   should   remember,   the    question   is  not  what  he 

to  occupy  themselves  much  more       i.„^„,^  ^r   k,.*.  ^n^^ '^,.1^ 

o«v,a^„Ki,.   !.,    -^  „„*•        *i  knows  or,  but  other  people, 

agreeably    in    repeating    them-  ^     ^ 

selves,  and  in  echoing  each  other,  than  they  would  be  likely  to  do,  in  attempting  to  subvert 
manfully,  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  logic,  the  reasonings  of  the  men  who  stand  up  in 
support  of  the  cause  of  native  industry. — Id. 

248. — The  general  question  of  A. — Here,  then,  is  the  argument  of  arguments,  uii- 

free-trade— including,  of  course,  interrupted  by  saucy  comment.     The  answer  has  been 

the  question  of  Corn  Laws  -  is  dinned  into  the  public,  in  reviews,  in  pamphlets,  and 

a   vital    question   between    the  j^  lectures,  at  any  time   since  1830  j  and  if  any  great 

whole  body  of  native  producers  originality  had  been  claimed  for  it  then,  it  would  have 

on  the  one  hand,  and  the  small,  ^     ^    ^     ^^      1*1       n  i.  i  1     •      a  i        c     vu       n,,*. 

but  formidable  minority  of  idle  .^l^^,^  d^lared  to  be  all  traceable  m  Adam  Smith.     But 

consumers  on    the  other.    The  ^^  ^^^^  opponent  did  not  know  of  it,  what  more  is  to  be 

whole  body  of  native  producers  ^'^^^^  • 

have  one  paramount  interest —  The  answerers,  then,  answered  as  follows  ;  which  they 

an  interest,  namely,  in  securing  repeat  with  many  thanks   for  the  opportunity.     They 

a  high  value  for  labour  and  all  said,  that  when  the  trade  is  stopped  in  an  article  from 

its  products.    The  body  of  idle  abroad,  for  the  sake  of  producing  the  like  article  dearer 

consumers,  on  the  contrary,  have  at  home,— for  example,  if  the  importation  of  gloves  at 
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a  deep  interest  in  cheapening 
labour,  and  all  its  products — be- 
cause as  the  price  of  labour  and 
of  its  products  lessens,  so  does 
the  power  of  idle  consumers  over 
producers  increase. 

The  idle  consumers,  and  their 
mouth-pieces,  the  economists, 
are  never  weary  of  clianting  the 
praises  of  cheapness.  To  whom 
is  cheapness  beneficial  1  Only 
to  the  idle  consumers  them- 
selves. Each  class  of  producers 
appears,  at  first  sight,  it  is  true, 
to  have  an  interest  in  buying  the 
produce  of  the  labour  of  the 
other  classes  cheaply  ;  but  each 
class  of  producers  loses,  in  point 
of  fact,  more,  by  the  general  de- 
pression in  the  value  of  labour 
and  its  products  (for,  as  the  eco- 
nomists themselves  have  well 
shown,  labour  and  all  its  pro- 
ducts perpetually  tend  to  a  com- 
mon level  of  vahie,)  than  they 
gain  by  the  cheapness  induced 
at  the  expense  of  their  brother 
producers. 

Free-trade,  in  short,  affects  the 
different    parties    to  it,   exactly 
after  the  following  fashion.  Each 
class  of  producers  gains,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  the  experiment 
of  free  trade   when   tried    upon 
producers   of    another  class  ; — 
and,immediatelyafterwards,each 
class   of    producers  loses    much 
more  than  it  has  seemed  to  gain 
— loses  not  merely  by  the  direct 
extension  in  turn  to  itself  of  free 
trade  principles,  but  also  by  the 
indirect  and    irresistible   effect 
upon  the    whole   body  of    pro- 
ducers of  that  general  deprecia- 
tion, to  which   we  have  already 
alluded,  in  the  value  of  labour 
and  all  its  productions — a  depre- 
ciation, of  which  even  the  partial 
application    of    free-trade  prin- 
ciples is,  of  necessity,  the  cause. 
But  how  stands  the  case,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  respect  to  the 
idle  consumers  in  society?    They 
gain,  witijout  any  contingentloss, 
by  each  successive  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  the  different  kinds 
of  labour.     They  gain,  in  short, 
all  that  is  sacrificed  by  the  various 
orders  of  producers  in  succession. 
No  class  of  producers  has,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  slightest  inte- 
rest in  cheapening  the  produc- 
tions   of   any    other   producing 
class.    All  producers  gain  by  a 
system  which  sustains  the  general 
value  of  labour.    Under  such  a 
system,  all  producers  are  engaged 
in  the  work   (so  to    speak)    of 
mutual  insurance.    The  dearness 
of  the  commodities  on  which  they 
are  respectively  employed,    is 


two  shillings  a  pair  from  France,  is  stopped  to  enable 
English  glovers  to  produce  gloves  of  the  same  quality 
for  three  shillings  at  home, — the  se\  eral  effects  pro- 
duced are  these.  That  for  each  pair  of  gloves  pre- 
vented from  being  imported,  a  trade  to  the  value  of 
two  shiUings  is  taken  from  the  manufacturers  or  traders 
concerned  in  making  goods  with  which  payment  used 
to  be  made  in  France,  and  given  to  the  English  glove- 
makers.  So  far,  balance.  That  further,  a  trade  to  the 
value  of  one  shilling  is  given  to  the  English  glove- 
maker,  and  taken  away  from  the  trader,  whoever  he 
may  be,  with  whom  the  consumer  who  cannot  spend 
the  same  shilling  in  two  places,  would  have  expended 
it  if  he  had  been  let  alone.  So  far,  balance  again.  And 
that  besides  all  this,  which  left  a  balance  in  English 
trade  in  the  aggregate,  there  is  the  fact  behind,  that 
the  consumer  gets  nothing  instead  of  something  for  his 
money.  So  that  if  the  consumer  was  Satan  or  a 
duchess,  no  gain  to  English  trade  in  the  aggregate, 
would  arise  out  of  the  consumer's  wrong.  But  inas- 
much as  a  number  of  the  consumers  are  neither  Satan 
nor  duchesses,  but  the  working  classes  themselves, 
they  in  the  aggregate  bite  off"  their  own  noses,  to  the 
exact  extent  to  which  they  happen  to  be  consumers  of 
the  article  in  question. 

The  answerers  said,  that  the  existence  of  this  double 
loss  for  a  single  gain,  in  the  case  of  the  difference  of 
price  between  the  foreign  and  the  protected  article, 
was  as  palpable  as  in  the  case  where  a  wood-cutter 
should  be  directed  to  cut  with  a  blunt  axe  instead  of  a 
sharp,  with  the  intent  of  charging  his  employer  two 
shillings  for  two  days  labour,  instead  of  a  shilling  for 
one.     That    it  is    undeniable    an   additional  shilling 
">vould  be  given  to  the  fraternity  of  wood-cutters  ;  but 
it  is  also  undeniable  that  the  same  shilling  would  be 
taken  from  some  trader,  suppose  the  snuff-merchant, 
with  whom  the  owner  would  have  expended  it,  if  left 
to  have  his  wood  cut  with  a  sharp  axe  ;   and  that  after 
these  have  made  a  balance  in  trade  in  the  aggregate, 
comes  the  further  fact  that  the  owner  has  parted  with 
a  shilling  for  nothing,  instead  of  the  snuff  he  would 
have  had  for  it  if  let  alone.     So  that  if  any  society 
could  be  supposed  blockhead  enough  to  establish  such 
a  system  for  general  use,  there  would  not  be  a  man 
that  lives  ])y  warming  himself,  that  would  not  feel  the 
effects  of  the  irrational  invention.     And  that  this  case, 
on  reflection,  is  just  as  clear,  as  that  an  insulated  fool 
who   should    invent    cutting  his   wood   with  a  blunt 
axe  on  purpose,  must  lose  by  the  result ;  the  only  dif- 
ference being,  that  in  the  more  complicated  instance, 
one  loss  and  one  gain  fall  upon  separate  individuals, 
and   after  these  are  set  off  against  each  other,  there 
remains  an  aggregate  or  final  deficit  of  the  consumer's 
loss. 

They  said  further,  that  for  the  industrious  classes  to 
comfort  themselves  with  the  idea  that  they  had  the 
advantage  turn-^and-turn  about,  was  the  same  folly  as 
if  they  should  agree  to  take  a  penny  from  one  another 
day-and-day  about,  as  they  passed  by  Charing-cross, 
with  the  understanding  that  at  every  payment  the 
halfpenny  should  be  thrown  into  the  Thames.  That 
it  is  just  as  visible,  that  on  the  whole  they  cannot  gain 
and  must  lose.  That  if  there  was  a  scramble  for  who 
should  take  most  or  oftenest,  there  is  a  bare  possibility 
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merely  nominal  to  them  :  it  is 
real  dearness  only  to  the  idle 
consumers  amongst  their  cus- 
tomers. 

Such  is  a  view  of  the  question 
of  free  trade,  with  which  none  of 
tiie  champions  of  free-trade  opin- 
ions— not  the  Corn  Law  rhymers, 
nor  the  Corn  Law  catechisis,  nor 
the  journalists  which  echo  their 
arguments — have  ever  yet  dared 
to  grapple  ; — nor  will  these  in- 
genious gentlemen,  wc  venture 
to  promise,  ever  be  found  simple 
enough  to  enter  upon  the  task. 
No:  —  Mr.  Paulton,  and  his 
candid  fellow  -  labourers  have 
wisely  chosen  a  much  easier  and 
more  profitable  course. — Id. 


that  somebody  or  other  mi^ht  pocket  more  than  he 
lost  in  his  turn ;  but  that  this  again  must  be  got  by 
the  increased  suffering  of  somebody  less  lucky,  and 
therefore  the  working  classes  who  could  seriously  set 
up  such  a  system  at  Charing-cross,  would  exhibit  a 
compound  of  knavery  and  gullibility,  which  cut  them 
off  from  compassion  for  any  jnischief  to  themselves  that 
should  ensue. 

They  further  said,  that  as  no  prohibition  of  foreign 
articles  can  be  made,  without  cutting  off  as  much  trade 
in  one  place  as  is  added  in  another,  and  robbing  the 
consumers  besides, — it  follows  that  employment  and 
wages  must  be  reduced  in  one  place  as  much  as  they 
arc  raised  in  anothei",  and  a  loss  inflicted  on  the  indus- 
trious classes,  so  far  as  they  stand  in  the  situation  of 
consumers,  besides  ;  from  all  of  which,  no  increase  of 
employment  or  wages  can  arise  in  the  aggregate,  how- 
ever numerous  the  experiments  may  be,  any  more  than 
the  surface  of  a  pond  can  be  raised,  by  taking  water  from  one  place  to  add  it  in  another ; 
so  that  there  remains  after  all  the  naked  comfort  to  the  Avorking  classes,  of  losing  the 
difference  of  price,  in  any  foreign  commodity  (for  instance  corn)  they  happened  to 
consume.  All  of  which  is  equally  applicable  to  the  converse  case  of  the  removal  of 
restriction ;  where  it  is  equally  clear,  no  general  depression  of  the  rewards  of  labour 
can  take  place,  because  they  are  raised  in  one  place  whenever  they  are  lowered  in 
another,  and  after  all  comes  the  sweeping  benefit  to  the  working  classes,  of  being 
allowed  to  consume  cheap  corn. 

All  this  has  been  said  over  and  over  again,  and  nobody  has  attempted  to  gainsay  it. 
Nobody  has  pointed  out  where,  and  when,  and  how,  the  industrious  classes  are  to  be 
the  gainers  in  the  aggregate  by  the  invention  of  employing  the  blunt  axe  instead  of  the 
sharp :  and  nobody  means  to  do  it.  If  the  working  classes  want  the  property  of  the 
**  idle  consumers,^^  let  them  go  and  take  it.  But  do  not  let  them  be  persuaded  to  go 
about  it  in  a  way  which,  for  every  time  it  takes  four-pence  in  the  shilling  from  a  pen- 
sioned duchess  in  the  bread  she  eats,  takes  it  also  from  the  starving  manufacturer  who 
can  worse  afford  it.  Yet  this  bait  has  been  extensively  gulped  down  by  the  working 
classes ;  and,  like  other  gudgeons,  they  must  digest  the  hook  they  swallow. 


249. — According  to  our  con- 
temporary, it  is  ridiculous  to 
maintain  that  the  abolition  of  the 
Corn  Laws  would  "  rob  the  land- 
owners and  farmers" — so  long  as 
*' the  bulk  of  the  consumers" 
(all  the  non-productive  ones,  as- 
suredly) "  assert  that  the  Corn 
Laws  rob  and  plunder  them.''^ 
—Id. 

under  the  same  predicament, 
why  any  man  is  to  be  robbed 

250.— -Have  not  the  farmers 
invested  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  of  England,  property  to  the 
amount  of  many  millions,  on  the 
guarantee  of  the  national  faith  ? 
—Id. 


A. — When  men  struggle  for  a  purse  in  the  street, 
the  question  is  not  whether  one  man's  gain  will  be  the 
other's  loss,  but  who  had  the  original  right. 

If  the  manufacturers  had  laid  a  tax  on  home-grown 
corn,  with  a  view  to  increase  their  sales  for  corn 
abroad,  then  they  would  have  been  the  robbers,  and  to 
be  put  down  by  all  the  means  for  such  cases  made  and 
provided. 

When  the  agriculturists  lay  a  tax  on  the  exchange 
of  the  manufacturers'  goods  for  corn,  then  they  come 
The  question  is  not,  why  this  man  is  to  rob  that,  but 
at  all. 

A. — "  Force  with  force,  is  well  ejected  when  the 
conquer'd  can."  If  the  manufacturers  had  got  a  tax 
on  home-grown  corn,  how  long  would  the  agriculturists 
stand  upon  the  right  of  property  ?  But  there  is  a 
worse  rod  in  pickle  for  our  feudal  lords ;  which  is, 
that  the  farmers  shall  be  brought  over  to  take  side 
against  them. 


A. — The  landlords  first  kept  everybody  else  out  of 
law-making,  and  then  proceeded  to  burthen  themselves. 
Sancho  whipping  himself  wass  just  as  pathetic  an  ob- 
ject. 


251. — Has  not  property  to  an 
immense  amount  been  invested 
in  the  purchase  of  land  —  and 
have  not  the  burthens  to  which 
the  land  is  peculiarly  subject, 
been  cheerfully  borne — on  the  faith  of  the  value  guaranteed   to  land  by  the   existing  Corn 
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252.— The  whole  body,  be- 
sides of  the  labouring  poor  of 
England  have  k  property. intei-est 
in  this  question.  The  new  Poor- 
law  throws  every  unemployed 
lahourer  "  on  his  own  resources,*' 
even  in  the  matter  of  finding  a 


A. — This  is  rather  ticklish  ^Tound.    Why  shall  we 


And  the  labourers  viill  not  stand  upon  their  **  vast 
labour-market/*  after  it  is  shown  to  them  that  ten 
equally  vast  are  shut  up  in  consequence. 

market  for  his  labour".  To  close  up  therefore  a  vast  labour 
market,  is  to  rob  a  large  class  of  labourers  of  what  to  them  stands,  assuredly,  in  the  relation  of 
properii/. — Id. 


253.— If  "  the  tax,  which  is 
the  produce  of  the  Corn-laws  *' 
is  to  be  scornfully  denied  the 
character  of  property,  what,  let 
us  ask,  is  to  be  said  in  reference 
to  those  taxes,  of  which  the 
FUNDS  are  representative?  Is 
it  the  doctrine  of  our  contempo- 
rary, that  to  describe  the  pro- 
duce of  the  fund  taxes,  as  pro- 
perty is  ridiculous?  Or  what 
distinctive    cliaracter    does   our 


A. — The  funds  were  a  quid  pro  quo;  the  Corn  Laws 
were  a  gratuitous  robbery.  To  apply  the  sponge  to 
the  national  debt,  would  only  be  robbing  Peter  to  pro- 
fit Paul,  and  would  not  add  one  jot  to  the  national 
wealth,  strength,  or  happiness.  To  demolish  the 
Corn  Laws,  would  be  to  cut  off  a  devouring  plague, 
where  for  a  small  and  disputed  advantage  to  our  feu- 
dal masters,  damage  to  an  incalculable  amount  is  in- 
flicted on  every  other  interest  it  is  possible  to  enume- 
rate. The  droit  de  seigneur  would  have  made  just  as 
good  a  subject  for  an  experiment  upon  **  the  national 
ifaith." 


contemporary     assign     to      the 

funds,  and  to  the  taxes,  by  which 

they  are  supported  ?     If  the  fundowners  possess  the  guarantee  of  national  faith  for  the  security  of 

their  property— so  do  the  farmers  and  the  landowners  of  England  ;— and  to  play  fast  and  loose  with 

that  guarantee,  may,  perhaps,  be  found  a  perilous  experiment.— /(f. 


254. — "Suppose,"  says  Colonel 
Thompson,  in  one  of  his  late 
anti-corn  lectures,  "Manchester 
surrounded  with  a  wall  of  brass, 
and  the  people  condemned  to 
subsist  upon  the  corn  produced 
within  that  wall,  and  you  have  a 
type  of  the  Corn-laws.''      Give 


A. — The  argument  was,  not  that  Manchester  would 
hold  out  a  greater  or  less  time  against  the  infliction  of 
such  a  regimen ;  but  that  evils  would  arise,  which  by 
parity  of  reasoning  must  also  arise  in  the  case  of  the 
Corn-laws,  and  that  one  set  is  illustrative  of  the  other. 
And  this  it  was,  which  the  opponent  was  to  disprove  if 
he  could. 


me  a  footing,  and  I  will  move 
the  world,  said  the  mathematician.     If  Colonel  Thompson  is  to  suppose  for  us,  he  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  proving  what  he  pleases  for  us,  but  we  can  suppose  no  such  thing  as  he  bids  us  to 
suppose,  and  therefore  we  will  come  to  the  fact — we  cannot  suppose  a  self-existent,  self-peopled, 
self-defended,  self-supported  manufacturing  town,  such  as  Manchester.— iS^aw^/arrf,  Oct.  2,  1838. 


255. — We  know  that,  shut  up 
in  the  Colonel's  brazen  wall — 
and  no  matter  how  abundantly 
supplied  with  food  of  every  kind 
— Manchester  would  be  one-half 
depopulated,  and  the  oiher  half 
pauperised,  in  five  years,  and 
that  at  any  time  during  that  five 
years,  its  brazen  wall  would  form 
worth  conquering. — /c/. 

256. — Defence  and  population  . 
are  supjilied  by  the  rural  <li3- 
tricts,  and  by  the  rural  districts, 
too,  are  the  worn-cut  manufac- 
turers maintained,  while  the 
Corn-laws  supply  to  the  manu- 
facturing towns  the  oi.ly  means 
of  even  in  part  repaying  the 
benefits  that  they  receive.  This 
trash  of  Colonel  Thom[)Son  is, 
hovvever,  not  one  jot  worse  than 
that  usually  employed  by  the 
anti-Corn-law  agitators. — Id. 


A. — It  had  been  stated,  that  if  Manchester  were 
walled  up,  certain  ill  effects  would  arise  within  the 
year  from  the  diminution  of  food ;  and  reply  is  made, 
that  if  Manchester  were  walled  up,  it  woula  be  impo- 
verished within  five  years  from  other  causes.  Whether 
true  or  not,  this  is  nothing  to  the  argument. 

but  a  feeble  defence  against  any  enemy  that  should  think  it 


A. — Instead  of  answering  the  argument  in  hand, 
three  w^w  reasons  are  brought  forward,  why  walled-up 
Manchester  should  be  uncomfortable ; — which  will 
be  answered  in  their  turn. 

But  what  had  been  argued  was,  that  if  Manchester 
was  confined  to  the  corn  grown  in  flower-pots  within 
its  walls,  it  would  be  useless  to  try  to  persuade  the 
inhabitants  in  general,  that  the  high  prices  thus  created 
for  the  owners  of  the  flower-pots  were  an  advantage  to 
the  community,  on  the  ground  that  when  one  portion 
of  the  community  is  benefited  the  others  must  benefit 


along  with  it.     And  that,   by  parity  of  reasoning,  the 
like  may  be  inferred  in  the  case  of  the  prohibition  of 
foreign  corn.     To  this  the  Standard  has  given  no  reply. 

It  had  been  urged,  that  it  would  be  vain  to  try  to  convince  the  raanufacturere  in 
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particular,  that  the  increased  prices  gi^'en  for  tlie  corn  of  flower-pots  were  afterwards 
laid  out  by  the  owners  of  the  flower-pots  upon  the  manufacturers,  to  their  great  gain 
and  advantage.  Because  the  manufacturers  would  see  clearly,  that  the  process  amounted 
only  to  inviting  them  to  give  the  price  of  two  yards  of  cloth  for  a  bushel  of  corn  instead 
of  one  yard,  on  the  promise  that  the  increased  price  should  afterwards  be  laid  out  upon 
themselves, — in  other  words,  that  they  should  be  indulged  with  giving  two  yards  of 
cloth  for  a  bushel  of  corn,  instead  of  one  yard.  And  that  by  parity  of  reasoning,  the 
like  maybe  inferred  in  the  case  of  the  prohibition  of  foreign  corn.  To  this  the  Standard 
has  offered  nothing  in  opposition. 

It  had  been  pointed  out,  that  to  tell  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester  that  by  opening 
their  gates  they  would  only  exchange  one  set  of  agricultural  customers  for  another,  and 
that  any  quantity  of  corn  obtained  from  without,  must  be  balanced  by  the  cessation  of 
an  equal  quantity  from  within,  would  be  unreasonable  and  beyond  the  bounds  of  what 
human  credulity  can  be  expected  to  receive.  Inasmuch  as  it  would  be  notorious  and 
palpable,  that  the  object  was  to  exchange  the  worse  set  of  customers  for  the  better, — 
the  customers  who  gave  a  bushel  of  corn  for  two  yards  of  cloth,  tor  the  customers  who 
gave  it  for  one.  And  that  by  parity  of  reasoning,  the  like  may  be  inferred  in  the  case 
of  foreign  corn.     To  this  also,  the  Standard  has  offered  nothing  in  reply. 

It  had  been  stated,  that  to  tell  the  people  of  Manchester  of  the  superior  value  of  the 
home  market,  would  be  met  by  the  assertion,  that  the  proof  of  this  rested  on  experi- 
ment, and  that  whenever  they  had  the  evidence  of  prices,  that  the  home  market  v/us  not 
the  best  but  the  worst,  they  must  be  excused  for  preferring  that  which  gave  most.  And 
that  by  parity  of  reasoning,  the  like  may  be  advanced  in  answer  to  the  alleged  import- 
ance of  the  home  market  in  the  case  of  foreign  trade  in  corn.  To  this  again,  the 
Standard  hdiS  stated  nothing  in  the  way  of  refutation. 

It  had  been  advanced,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  deter  the  manufacturers 
of  Manchester  from  opening  their  gates,  by  the  representation  that  their  wages  must 
fall.  Because  they  would  immediately  answer,  that  they  knew  their  wages  must  fall, 
but  not  so  much  as  the  price  of  corn,  and  therefore  the  end  would  be,  that  they  would 
obtain  a  bushel  of  corn  for  the  labour  that  made  one  yard  of  cloth,  instead  of  the  labour 
that  made  two,  which  was  what  they  wanted.  And  that  by  parity  of  reasoning,  the  like 
would  hold  good  in  respect  of  any  fall  of  wages  that  was  to  arise  from  access  to  foreign 
corn.     To  this  too,  the  Standard  has  presented  no  disproof. 

It  had  been  noticed,  that  it  would  be  an  equally  bootless  errand,  to  persuade  the 
manufacturers  to  keep  fast  their  gates,  for  fear  of  the  influx  of  hands  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  flower-pots,  which  would  be  thrown  upon  manufactures  if  the  flower-pot  system 
were  put  an  end  to.  Because  the  manufacturers  would  know  full  v/ell,  that  for  every 
additional  hand  thus  thrown  on  manufactures  for  employment,  a  call  for  ten  would  be 
created  in  consequence  of  the  general  freedom  given  to  industry.  And  that  by  parity 
of  reasoning,  the  like  is  to  be  inferred  in  the  case  of  removing  the  prohibitions  on  the 
trade  in  foreign  corn.  To  this  moreover,  the  Standard  has  not  advanced  any  objection 
or  reply. 

It  had  been  observed,  that  it  would  be  totally  useless  to  expect  to  induce  the  manu- 
facturers to  keep  fast  their  gates,  by  the  promise  of  a  protection  in  turn  to  each  of  their 
respective  branches,  consisting  in  preventing  the  introduction  of  any  manufactures  of 
the  same  kind  from  without  the  walls.  Because  it  would  be  plain  that  this  was  no  cure 
of  the  great  internal  evil,  consisting  in  being  confined  to  the  use  of  the  smaller  quantity 
of  food  instead  of  the  greater.  And  that  the  like  inference  immediately  presents  itself, 
in  considering  the  question  of  foreign  corn.  To  this  the  Standard  has  suggested  no 
reply. 

Notice  had  been  taken,  of  the  inutility  of  endeavouring  to  frighten  the  inhabitants  of 
Manchester,  by  the  threat  that  if  they  opened  their  gates,  capital  would  migrate 
into  the  surrounding  country.  For  they  would  reply,  that  if  it  did  migrate,  it 
would  be  no  worse  than  that  all  should  be  ruinously  shut  up  at  home  by  the  inven- 
tion of  confining  men  to  town-grown  corn.  And  that  the  like  inference  leaps  into 
men's  faces,  on  the  subject  of  the  actual  Corn-laws.  To  this  the  Standard  has  attempted 
no  answer. 

it  was  palpable,  that  it  would  be  a  flagrant  absurdity  to  threaten  the  people  of  Man- 
chester, that  if  they  opened  their  gates,  the  consequence  would  be  the  establishment 
of  rival  manufactures  outside.  Because  they  would  reply,  that  supposing  this  done  to 
the  fullest  extent,  their  condition  would  at  all  events  be  no  worse,  than  while  they  were 
penned  within  their  gates ;  but  that  the  last  way,  in  their  eyes,  to  make  people  establish 
manufactures  for  themselves,  was  to  manufacture  for  them,  and  that  all  they  asked  was, 
to  be  allowed  to  supply  manufactures  to  such  as  would  willingly  receive  them.    And 
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the  like  inference  appeared  inevitable  in  the  case  connected  with  foreign  corn.    To  this 
the  Standard  has  not  made  any  reply. 

It  had  been  noted  as  evidently  useless,  to  try  to  persuade  the  people  of  Manchester 
to  keep  fast  their  gales,  by  the  fear  that  corn  would  be  bought  outside  with  their  gold. 
For  they  would  reply,  that  the  gold  could  go  no  longer  than  it  was  more  profitable  that 
it  should  go  than  stay,  and  therefore  the  practice  must  stop  of  itself,  unless  a  way 
was  contemporaneously  found  out  of  purchasing  gold  with  Manchester  goods  in  some 
other  direction,  which  would  be  the  very  thing  they  most  desired.  And  that  the  like 
answer  holds,  in  the  case  of  any  corresponding  danger  threatened  from  the  removal 
of  the  Corn-laws.  To  this  again,  the  Standard  has  offered  nothing  in  the  way  of 
objection. 

It  was  clear,  that  there  would  l)e  no  use  in  asking  the  manufacturers  to  believe,  that 
as  producers  they  had  some  interest  distinct  from  that  of  consumers,  which  should 
induce  them  to  keep  up  high  prices  by  keeping  fast  their  gates.  Because  they  would 
answer  that  they  had  the  lamentable  experience,  that  as  consumers  they  were  driven 
to  starve,  and  that  nothing  fell  to  their  lot  as  producers,  which  could  in  a,ny  way  be  set 
oflf  against  the  sufferings  which,  as  consumers,  they  felt  from  the  lack  of  corn.  And 
that  the  corresponding  inference  held  good  in  the  enlarged  case  of  the  Corn  Laws.  To 
this  the  Standard  has  offered  no  reply. 

It  struck  every  person,  that  while  Manchester  was  so  walled  up,  a  statement  that  its 
continuance  could  be  rendered  necessary  by  any  circumstances  of  taxation  or  public  or 
private  debt  within  the  walls,  would  be  voted  by  acclamation  nugatory  and  absurd. 
And  that  there  was  the  same  absence  of  reason  why  any  similar  statements  connected 
with  the  continuance  of  the  Corn-laws,  should  be  received  with  respect.  To  this  also, 
the  Standard  has  omitted  to  make  any  answer. 

It  was  an  evidently  necessary  consequence,  that  if  the  people  within  the  walls  had  the 
ordinary  tendency  to  multiplication,  a  large  and  increasing  population  must  be  from 
time  to  time  ground  down,  or  else  prevented  from  coming  into  existence,  by  the  com- 
bined operation  of  vice  and  misery  ;  and  there  was  no  visible  reason  wdiy  an  effect  of 
the  same  kind  should  not  equally  be  taking  place,  in  the  case  of  the  Corn  Laws.  To 
this  inference  the  Standard  has  not  attempted  any  opposition. 

If  in  a  town  so  walled-up  there  were  Poor-laws,  it  was  plain  that  to  a  certain 
extent,  they  gave  at  least  the  prospect  of  some  check  to  the  system  of  starving  the 
industrious  classes  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners  of  the  flower-pots ;  and  that  the  popula- 
tion which  should  consent  to  see  the  provision  for  the  poor  removed  or  reduced,  while 
the  shutting  of  the  gates  was  persisted  in,  would  offer  an  instance  of  abject  courting  of 
injury,  such  as  human  nature  might  have  been  deemed  incompetent  to  furnish.  And 
that  an  inference  of  the  like  nature  must  present  itself,  when  the  poor  are  **  thrown  on 
their  own  resources"  by  the  Nevv  Poor-law,  and  the  landowners  left  to  continue  to  find 
their  resources  in  the  Corn-law.  To  this  again,  the  Standard  has  not  attempted  to 
reply. 

It  was  remarked  as  evident,  that  in  a  town  so  excluded  from  supply  from  without, 
the  labourers  and  farmers,  if  such  there  were,  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  flower- 
pots, must  in  a  short  time  be  brought  to  the  same  state  of  depression  with  the  rest  of 
the  industrious  classes.  For  so  long  as  the  instinct  of  multiplication  operates  with  them 
as  with  the  other  classes,  they  must  bring  themselves  by  mutual  competition  to  the 
same  scale  of  wages  and  of  profits ;  the  restrictions  imposed  acting  equally  upon  all,  to 
prevent  the  finding  employment  for  children  in  trade  beyond  the  walls.  All  of  which 
appears  to  be  directly  transferable  to  the  instance  of  the  Corn  Laws.  To  this  too,  the 
Standard  has  not  produced  the  appearance  of  an  answer. 

If  an  arrangement  was  provided,  for  allowing  the  introduction  of  corn  from  without 
the  walls,  on  payment  of  duties  falling  with  the  urgency  of  the  moment,  it  would  be 
plain  that  this  was  only  an  invention  of  the  nature  of  a  safety-valve,  for  creating  the 
fnaximum  of  safety  to  the  general  wrong;  and  the  like  inference  appears  inevitable  in 
the  case  of  the  Corn  Laws,  so  long  as  no  reason  is  oflfered  to  the  contrary,  which  by  the 
Standard  has  not  been  attempted  to  be  done. 

Tlie  fallacy  was  equally  palpable,  of  defending  the  closing  of  the  gates,  on  the  pleas 
that  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  have  a  resource  against  famine;  to  preserve  indepen- 
dence ;  that  prices  outside  would  rise ;  that  the  population  inside  would  increase  till 
prices  were  as  high  as  before  :  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  a  permanently  over- 
flowing supply  ;  that  any  benefit  could  only  be  temporary  ;  that  the  trade  outside  would 
not  produce  so  much  home  expenditure  ;  that  the  manufacturers  engaged  in  supplying 
the  owners  of  flower-pots,  were  among  the  classes  interested  in  preventing  a  better 
market  outside  ;  that  the  flower-pots  were  property;  that  they  were  part  of  our  insti- 
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tutions ;  that  the  frame-work  of  society  would  be  dissolved.  And  by  parity  of  reasoning, 
similar  conclusions  were  indicated,  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn-laws. 

On  all  these  points,  either  expressed  or  readily  understood  in  the  particular  illustra- 
tion or  mode  of  argument  which  the  Standard  has  professed  to  oppose,  it  has  allowed 
judgment  to  go  entirely  by  default.  Friends  and  enemies  are  invited  to  observe,  that 
on  the  whole  of  the  analogies  and  conclusions  thus  advanced,  it  has  attempted  no 
defence  whatever,  but  instead,  has  put  forward  three  unconnected  objections  to  the 
removal  of  the  Corn-laws,  the  strength  of  which  it  is  now  the  time  to  examine. 

The  first  is,  that  the  rural  districts  supply  the  defence  of  the  rest  of  the  community, 
and  therefore  should  have  the  Corn-laws.  In  other  words,  that  the  military  prowess  of 
a  thousand  recruits  from  the  class  of  clod-hoppers,  is  so  decidedly  more  useful  and 
available  for  the  defence  of  a  maritime  country  than  the  services  of  two  thousand 
manufacturers  and  seamen,  that  it  is  imperiously  necessary  to  put  down  the  latter  by 
law,  as  the  means  of  secuHng  the  other. 

The  second,  that  the  population  of  the  manufacturing  towns  cannot  be  kept  up 
without  assistance  from  the  rural  districts.  Which  is  only  saying  that  the  condition  of 
the  manufacturers  is  made  so  bad,  that  they  cannot  keep  up  their  numbers  j  a  condition 
worse  than  the  average  condition  of  slaves  in  the  European  colonies. 

The  third,  that  the  manufacturers  when  worn  out,  must  be  maintained  by  the  agri- 
culturists. Which  people  thought  a  good  deal  had  been  done  to  do  away,  by  what  the 
inventors  of  the  New  Poor-law  call  **  throwing  the  poor  upon  their  own  resources." 

If  the  three  new  reasons  are  naught,  then  the  Standard  has  given  a  specimen  of  what 
its  side  can  do  in  the  way  of  argument  for  the  Corn-laws. 

257. — The  celebrated  Sully,  A. — The  simile  would  not  have  been  a  happy  one, 
calls  agriculture  one  of  the  if  it  had  implied  that  in  some  way  or  other  the  state 
breasts  from  which  the  state  ^yas  to  have  the  smaller  quantity  of  nourishment  in- 
must  draw  its  nourishment.  stead  of  the  greater.  And  here  is  the  splitting-point. 
That  great  man  could  not  pos-  ^^Ylt\i  the  state  or  the  reasonable  part  of  it,  "agricul- 
s.bly  have  given  us  a  more  ture "  means /.r/W;u>- 6w;i.  With  the  food-monopolists 
happy  simile.  Instructina:  by  .^  .  *  „  ...  r  ^  r 
precepts,  and  stimulating  by  re-  ^l  '^^^^^^  procuring  a  smaller  quantity  of  corn  froni 
wards,  he  prevailed  upon  his  *"^  grounds  or  the  said  monopolists,  at  the  expense  or 
countrvmen  to  cultivate  the  art.  a  larger  quantity  which  might  be  had  in  other  ways. 
But  their  attention  to  this  branch  It  is  not  proved  that  the  celebrated  Sully  meant  any- 
of  industry  was  of  short  duration.  thing  of  this  kind. 
Public  troubles  arose,  which  soon 

put  an  end  to  arts,  agriculture,  and  commerce. — On  the  Corn  Laws,  hy  the  Right  Hon,  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  Bart.  Oct.  1,  1832.    Addenda  to  "  The  Code  of  Agriculture,''  No,  xv. 

258. — Colbert  adopted  a  differ-  ^.—-Colbert  prohibited  the  exportation  of  corn,  and 

ent  notion  of  policy.  Esteeming  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures;  both  acts 
manufactures  and  commerce  as  undeniablv  fooleries,  and  robberies  of  the  agriculturists, 
the  sinews  of  the  state,  he  gave  g^^^  ^^  ^^eVer  perpetrated  the  robbery  on  ^the  agricul- 
all  possible  encouragement  to  the  Jurists  which  is  the  counterpart  of  what  ^//^y  practise 
artisan  and  the  merchant. — Id-  . ,  r    .  i  i  •  i       4.  A 

on  the  manufacturers  ;  he  never  laid  a  tax  on  the  con- 
sumption of  home-grown  corn.  He  therefore  did  not  give  '*  all  possible  "  encourage- 
ment to  the  artisan  and  the  merchant ;  for  he  did  not  give  the  very  kind  of  which  the 
agriculturists  have  supplied  the  specimen. 

259. — The  farmer  being  dis-  A. — So  far  as  the  agriculturists  were  oppressed,  ill 
couraged,  the  necessaries  of  life  consequences,  no  doubt,  arose.  But  this  does  not  war- 
became  dear  ;  the  public  grana-  ^ant  the  inference,  that  because  ill  consequences  arose 
ries  became  ill  stored ;— manu-  j,^  France  from  the  oppression  of  the  agriculturists, 
factures  languished  ;— commerce  ^;,^,.^y^^^  oood  ones  will  arise  in  England  from  the  op- 
drooped  : — the   harvest    became  <        %  .^ „„„f„..4.„,.„„^ 

i      '     J    .  u    *  *•  pression  ot  the  manuiacturers. 

scanty; — and    m  a    short  time,  i-'»v'=^^ 

industry  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  ill-judged  policy  of  the  minister. — Id, 

260. — Two  systems  are  there-  A. — Not  quite  so  fast,  perhaps,  with  the  therefore. 

fore  recommended  to  our  adop-  If  nothing  is  proved  either  from  Sully  or  Colbert,  as  to 
tion,  the  agricultural,  and  the  the  propriety  of  oppressing  the  manufacturers,  the 
commercial.  therefore  falls  to  the  ground 

Let  US  consider  the  principleb 
of  both,  and  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  judge  which  is  entitlet'  to  a  preference.— /«/. 
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Ui, ^Principle  of  ike  Agri-         ^.— All  this  is  understood  perfectly.    Nothing  can 
cultural  Si/stem.—Th^t  the  coun-      be  understood  better.    This  is  the  Agricultural  System. 
try  shall  not  become  too  habitu-  .  ^       m,    ^  i      i 

ally  or  extensively  dependent  for  the  subsistence  of  its  people  on  foreign  supply  :  That  as  a  check 
on  such  ruinous  dependence,  no  foreign  corn  shall  be  admissible  into  the  British  market  until  the 
price  of  grain  shall  denote  a  risk  of  scarcity,  and  then,  that  such  foreign  corn  shall  bo  hable  to  such 
duties  as  may  secure  the  British  farmer  from  ruin,  by  his  receiving  a  price  for  the  produce  he  has 
reaped,  that  will  in  some  degree  compensate  for  the  deficiency  of  his  crop.  Hence,  that  to  a  certain 
point,  (say  60s.  per  quarter),  he  ought  to  enjoy  a  monopoly,  and  to  a  second  point,  (say  from  60*. 
to  745.  per  quarter),  he  shall  receive /J?■o^^'c^/o;^.  ■,      i         i      r  i 

This  has  for  many  years  been  the  principle  of  the  corn  laws  of  England,  and,  atter  much 
deliberation,  has  been  adopted  in  France. — Id. 


^.— This  is  not  the  principle  of  the  Commercial  sys- 
tem; it  is  only  the  principle  of  the  Let-me-alone  system. 
To  make  anything  that  could  be  justly  called  a  Com- 
mercial system  in  opposition  to  the  other,  there  must  be 
introduced  the  principle  of  laying*  a  tax  on  the  con- 
sumption of  home-grown  corn.  The  manufacturers 
will  never  be  able  to  hold  their  own,  till  they  pluck 
up  the  spirit  and  sense  to  see,  that  the  fair  contest  is, 
not  between  take  from  me  and  let  me  alone,  but  between 
take  from  me  and  talie  from  you. 

duty  on  importation. — Id. 

A. — Whij  P  What  is  territory  good  for,  but  for  what 
it  will  produce?  And  if  there  happens  to  be  another 
cow  that  will  give  more  milk,  why  should  not  it  be 
milked?  These  questions  involve  the  whole  of  the 
case,  except  the  political. 

nent  basis  of  national  prosperity,  and  the  fund,  which  it  is  both  our  duty,  and  our  interest,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  cultivate  and  to  improve. — Id. 


262. — Principle  of  the  Com- 
mercial System. — That  at  all 
times,  and  frojyi  all  countries, 
corn  shall  be  admissible  into 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  :  That 
there  shall  be  no  restraint  what- 
ever, either  in  regard  to  the 
country  whence  the  corn  shall  be 
brought,  or  to  the  shipping  in 
which  it  may  be  conveyed  :  In 
short,  that  the  trade  shall  be  free, 
in  regard  to  the  mode  of  convey- 
ance, and  shall  not  be  liable  to  any 

263. — Arguments  in  favour  of 
Agriculture,  atid  a  Refutation  of 
the  reasons  urged  in  favour  of  the 
Cojnmercial  System. 

1 ,  That  the  territory  of  a  coun- 
try,  is  the  only  sure  and  perma- 


A. — If  it  can  supply  food  as  cheap  as  in  other  ways, 
let  it.     If  it  cannot,  then  it  is  not  adequate. 


264.-2.  That  if  adequate  pro- 
tection   and    encouragement    be 
given  to  the   cultivation   of  the 
soil,  its  produce,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  (unless  in  seasons  peculiarly  unfavourable),  will  be 
fully  adequate  to  supply  their  inhabitants  with  food. — Id. 


A. — All  dependence  upon  foreign  commerce  of  any 
kind,  is  just  as  much  a  dependence  for  foody  to  those 
who  are  concerned.  ''  Have  no  foreign  commerce," 
therefore,  should  be  the  counsel  of  the  counsellors. 


265.-3.  That  if  the  principles 
of  free  trade  are  admissible  in  re- 
gard to  other  articles,  they  ought 
not  to  be  acted  upon  in  regard  to 
corn ;  because  a  dependence  on 
other  countries  for  food,  is  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous,  and  may  be  productive  of  the  most 
fatal  calamities. — Id. 


266.— 4.  That  if  we  depended 
upon  foreign  governments  for 
food,  they  would  naturally  be 
induced  to  impose  taxes  on  the 
exportation  of  grain,  to  enrich 
their  own  exchequers,  which 
Prussia  actually  did  in  the  year 
1801 ;  (See  the  Report  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee,  p.  479.) 


A. — Suppose  they  do  impose  taxes,  what  then  ?  If 
they  impose  them  till  they  stop  the  trade,  the  agricul- 
turists have  what  they  want,  no  trade.  And  if  they  do 
not,  we  have  the  benefit  of  the  difference.  Imagine 
somebody  saying  to  foreigners,  **  Do  not  trade  with 
England,  she  may  lay  duties  on  her  exports."  With 
what  a  roar  of  mirth  would  the  counsel  be  received,  in 
all  the  counting-houses  from  Bremen  to  Odessa. 

How  lonir  will  the  manufacturers  and  commercial 


men  of  England  consent  to  go  grubbing  on,  among 
such  remnants  of  trade  as  it  suits  their  rivals  and  enemies  to  leave  them  ? 


967.  ■■■■  and  that  those 
foreign  countries  whence  we  de- 
rive our  supplies,  may  have  de- 
ficient harvests,  in  which  case, 


A. — That  all  the  countries  in  the  world  should  have 
deficient  harvests  at  once,  is  out  of  the  range  of  possi- 
bility. It  would  be  just  as  likely,  that  they  should  all 
have  deficient  harvests  at  once  and  tee  too;  which  floors 
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the  agriculturists  in  tlieir  plan  for  keeping  us  alive  in 
scarcity  at  all. 


the  governments  of  those  coun- 
tries may  be  compelled  to  pro- 
hibit exportation,  to  prevent  their 
own  subjects  from  bein^  reduced  to  distress,  in  which  case  Great  Britain  would  suffer  all  the 
calamities  of  famine. — if/. 


268. — 6,  [So  numbered  in  the 
original,]  That  any  great  de- 
pendence on  foreign  countries  for 
food,  would  be  highly  dangerous 
if  a  war  broke  out,  by  which  any 
regular  supply  of  corn  might  be 
prevented  ;  and  even  if  we  pre- 


j4. — Why  not  stop  all  foreio'n  trade  for  the  same 
reason, — to  wit,  lest  we  should  be  unable  to  protect 
our  trading  ships  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe?  And 
does  not  everybody  know  that  we  must  lose  some  and 
save  others,  and  that  on  this,  and  not  on  saving  every- 
thing, the  use  of  commerce  depends  ?  If  doubtful, 
inquire  at  Lloyd's. 


served  our  naval  superiority,  we 
might  be  unable  to  protect  our 

trading  ships  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  more  especially  since  the  discovery  of  steam  navigation, 
for  it  would  necessarily  become  a  most  important  object  to  our  enemies,  to  prevent  our  being- 
supplied  with  grain,  as  a  sure  means  of  reducing  us  to  submission.  Tt  was  a  famine  in  France,  that 
compelled  the  government  of  that  country,  to  agree  to  an  unfavourable  peace  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
on  terms,  to  which  otherwise  it  would  never  have  acceded. — Id. 


269.-7.  That  although  an  in- 
sular situation  is  favourable  to  a 
supply  by  navigation,  yet  it  is 
exposed  to  many  hazards,  in  par- 
ticular to  tempests,  and  "  the  ca- 
price of  the  winds  andtkewaves  ;'* 
so  that  a  regular  supply,  for  many 
weeks  and  even  for  months,  might 
be  retarded. — Id, 


A. — It  nevers  blows  contrary  winds  from  all  ways  at 
once.  Just  as  well  tell  our  water-borne  people  to  eschew 
navigation  altogether,  lest  some  time,  for  weeks  or 
months,  there  should  be  nothing  doing  by  reason  of  all 
foreign  trade  being  wind-bound.  What  are  corn-mer- 
chants for,  but  to  keep  a  stock  on  hand,  on  the  watch 
for  an  increased  demand  ? 


270.— 8.  That  the  home  market 
is  by  far  the  most  favourable  for 
the  sale  of  our  manufactured 
goods,  and  that  no  instance  is  on 
record,  or  can  be  produced,  when 
agricultural  produce  was  at  a  fair, 
liberal,  and  adequate  price,  that 
the  home  trade  of  the  country 
did  not  consequently  flourish. — 
Id. 


A. — Whether' the  home  market  is  m or t^  favourable 
or  not,  the  manufacturers  are  quite  as  well  able  to  tell 
as  the  agriculturists.  But  what  the  agriculturists  want, 
is  that  the  manufacturers  shall  take  tivo  bushels  of  corn 
for  a  yard  of  cloth  instead  of  three,  and  believe  the  tiuo 
are  best;  Lord  Peter  was  nothing  to  them.  What  they 
mean  by  the  home  trade  flourishing,  is  that  they  get  as 
much  as  they  like  of  the  manufacturer's  goods  at  two- 
thirds  price. 

When  Adam  Smith  and  others  dilated  on  the  importance  of  the  home  market,  they 
meant  to  state  their  belief,  that  in  a  state  of  freedom  the  profitable  market  to  be  found 
at  home,  was  of  greater  extent  than  the  profitable  market  to  be  found  abroad.  But  they 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  a  bad  market  at  home  was  better  than  a  good  one  abroad. 
They  did  not  mean  that  two  bushels  cleared  for  a  yard  of  cloth  in  the  home  market,  are 
better  than  three  in  a  foreign ;  which  is  the  construction  the  agriculturists  insist  on 
putting  on  it.  They  did  not  mean  that  the  man  who  netts  three  bushels  abroad,  should 
melt  into  tears  for  the  chance  he  has  lost  of  taking  two  bushels  at  home.  They  did  not 
mean  to  recommend  the  home  market  though  it  should  be  the  worst,  or  maintain  that 
there  was  a  pleasure  in  losing  in  it, — a  sweetness  in  the  name,  which  made  the  smallest 
payment  the  most  acceptable. 


A. — By  successful  agriculture,  is  meant  agriculture 
supported  on  the  prohibition  of  foreign  commerce.  It 
amounts  therefore  to  saying  to  commercial  men,  **  Allow 
the  agriculturists  to  live  on  the  depression  of  your 
commerce,  and  you  vvill  be  astonished  to  see  what  able 
customers  that  vvill  make  them.'* 


271. — 9.  That  successful  agri- 
culture is  highly  advantageous  to 
commerce,  because  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  goods  imported  is 
for  the  consumption  of  the  agri- 
culturists; and  that  it  is  much 
more  for  the  interest  of  com- 
merce, to  have  rich  customers  at  home,  than  persons  so  impoverished,  that  they  cannot  afford 
either  to  consume  great  quantities  of  goods,  or  to  give  an  adequate  price  for  the  it^  they  can 
purchase. — Id. 

A. — We  must  not  go  on  paying  for  the  great  mono- 
poly in  corn,  for  fear  of  losing  the  opportunity  of 
paying  for  the  little  monopoly  in  shipping.  We  want 
to  trade  with  countries  which  can  pay,  and  not  with 
countries  which  cannot.  We  have  no  more  objection  to 
£  2 


^  272,-10.  That  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  corn,  in  foreign 
ships,  must  be  highly  unfavour- 
able to  British  commerce  and 
navigation  :  That  corn  is  in  gene- 
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ral  imported  from  poor  and 
thinly  inhabited  countries,  which 
do  not  require  British  commo- 
dities in  return  :  That  poor  coun- 
tries require  the  precious  metals, 
either  to  purchase  foreign  com- 
modities, (as  wine  from  France), 
or  to  provide  a  capital,  with 
which  they  may  erect  domestic 
manufactiires  for  their  own  snp- 


a  trade  in  gold,  when  it  will  pay,  than  in  anything  else ; 
— for  it  must  equally  be  bought  with  our  manufactures 
somewhere.  If  foreigners  did  set  up  manufactures'  of 
their  own,  it  is  only  what  they  are  forced  on  now. 
But  we  want  the  benefit  of  all  the  cases  in  which  they 
will  not. 

When  will  the  manufacturers  and  commercial  men 
be  tired,  of  letting  the  agriculturists  into  their  count- 
ing-houses to  manage  their  affairs  ? 


ply.      Those   British    manufac- 
turers, therefore,  who  wish  to  promote  the  importation  of  foreign  grain,  lay  a  foundation  of  future 
rivalship  against  themselves. — Id. 


273. — 1 1 .  That  successful  agri- 
culture is  always  favourable  to 
the  increase  of  the  revenue,  and 
that  the  revenue  is  never  so  pro- 
ductive, as  when  agriculture  is  in  a  prosperous  state 


^.  —There  is  no  proof  that  agriculture  founded  on 
the  double  loss  of  other  people,  is  a  benefit  to  the 
revenue  or  anything  else. 


-Id. 


A. — Ask  the  recruiting-serjeants.  Besides,  the  sea- 
men, who  are  the  offspring  of  foreign  commerce,  ought 
to  be  taken  into  some  account.  But  suppose  the  fact 
was,  that  there  was  nothing  for  fight  like  a  clodhopper  ; 
that  would  form  no  reason  why  we  should  be  deprived 
of  one  bushel  of  corn  in  three,  and  the  nation  made  a 
little  nation  instead  of  a  great  one. 


274.— 12.  That  the  real  strength 
and  stamina  of  a  country  are  to 
be  found  in  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil.  In  the  words  of  the  cele- 
brated Chatham,  "  these  genuine 
sons  of  the  earth  are  invincible." 
They  are  the  best  calculated  for 
acquiring  military  glory  abroad, 

or  securing  the  safety  of  the  na-  •   .  u 

tion  at  home.  That  every  wise  government  must  be  anxious  to  increase,  and  not  to  dimmish 
the  numbers,  of  so  valuable  a  class  of  the  community;  and  with  that  view,  not  only  to  preserve 
in  a  productive  state,  its  lands  already  in  cultivation,  but  to  add  to  their  fertility  and  extent. — Id, 


275. — 13.  That  the  most  errone- 
ous accounts  have  been  given,  of 
the  number  of  persons  who,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  depend  on 
agriculture  for  their  subsistence: 
That  if  a  careful  inquiry  were 
made,  it  would  appear,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  in  the 
united  kingdom,  including  those 
manufacturers  who  raise  goods 
for  the  home  market,  derive  the 
means  of  their  subsistence  from 
agriculture. — Id. 

what  it  is  after  the  trades  have 


A. — There  is  no  justice  in  claiming  "  the  manufac- 
turers who  raise  goods  for  the  home  market,''  as 
**  deriving  the  means  of  their  subsistence  from  agricul- 
ture." What  they  derive  is,  two  bushels  of  corn  where 
they  ought  to  have  three.  The  agriculturists  can  never 
get  it  out  of  their  heads,  that  getting  two  bushels  of 
corn  where  other  people  would  give  three,  is  a  thing  to 
be  thankful  for. 

And  there  is  no  justice  in  saying  the  man  is  naked, 
after  he  has  been  stripped.  The  question  is,  what  he 
would  have  been  if  he  had  been  let  alone.  We  want  to 
know  what  would  have  been  the  proportion  of  traders 
to  agriculturists,  if  trade  had  been  allowed  by  law  j  not 
been  put  down. 


^. — Tliere  is  somebody  more  interested  than  com- 
mission merchants.  There  are  the  people  who  eat  it. 
It  would  be  small  interest  the  commission  merchants 
had  at  all,  if  there  were  not  the  other  set  behind. 


276.--14.  That  the  class  of 
persons  who  are  principally  in- 
terested in  the  corn  trade,  are 
'commission  merchants,  to  whom 
foreign  corn  is  consigned  for  sale 
in  the  British  market;  and  it  is  to  promote  their  interests,  that  the  nation  has  been  so  long  kept 
in  a  perpetual  state  of  agitation  on  the  subject  of  the  corn-laws. — Id, 


277.— That  if  the  importation 
of  foreign  corn  be  encouraged, 
not  only  is  the  extension  of  agri- 
cultural improvement  checked, 
but  a  larj^e  proportion  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  th»  country  will  be 
diiven  out  of  cultivation,  and 
perhaps  a  million  o?"  persons  de- 
prived of  iheir  usual  rrieans  of 
subsistence.  The  poor  rates 
will  then  absorb  a  still  greater 
proportion  of  the  rents  of  the 


^. — It  is  very  natural,  that  when  a  country-gentle- 
man just  misses  making  both  ends  meet,  in  an  experi- 
ment on  improving  and  cropping  an  acre  of  peat-moss, 
he  should  bethink  himself  of  the  convenience  of  raising 
the  price  of  corn  by  stopping  foreign  commerce;  and 
this  is  what  the  agriculturists  mean  by  "the  extension 
of  agricultural  improvement,'*  and  the  absence  of  it 
they  call  '*  the  territory  of  the  country  being  driven  out 
of  cultivation.''  But  it  will  be  just  as  natural  for  a 
manufacturer  in  corresponding  circumstances,  to  think 
of  a  tax  on  home-grown  corn.    What  a  pleasing  acces- 
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country,  and  the  owners  and  oc-  sory  it  would  be  to  the  success  of  a  doubtful  spinning- 
cupiers  of  the  soil  in  England,  jenny !  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  agriculturists  may 
with  such  an  addition  to  their  find  themselves  glad  to  compound  for  letting' things  take 
burdens,  will  be  reduced  to  beg-       their  free  course. 

gary.—lct.  p^^^  every  man  put  out  of  employment  in  one  way, 

there  will  be  ten  called  into  employment  in  another. 
Put  the  converse  of  the  case,  and  suppose  that  trade  was  free,  and  the  agriculturists 
were  coaxing  the  commercial  interest  to  consent  to  the  prohibition  of  commerce,  by 
the  prospect  of  the  absorption  of  poor  rates,  which  would  be  the  consequence  of  the 
increased  demand  for  agricultural  labourers. 


278.— 16.  That  it  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  impolitic,  in  regard  to 
so  essential  an  article  as  food,  to 
prefer  the  interests  of  the  con- 
sumer, to  that  of  the  grower  ;  for 
that  it  is  not  a  temporary  interest 
that  ought  to  be  kept  in  view, 
but  one  of  a  lasting  and  perma- 
nent nature:  That  if  the  whole 
globe  were  ransacked  for  cheap 
food,  it  may  be  obtained  for  a 
short  period ;  but  that,  in  the 
course  of  year?,  a  nation  will  be 
supplied  with  grain,  both  cheaper 
and  better,  by  promoting  do- 
mestic agriculture,  than  by  de- 
pending on  foreign  importation. 
—Id. 

279. — 17.  That  cheap  corn  is 
not  favourable  to  industry,  it  be- 
ing well  known,  that  in  manufac- 
turing towns,  there  is  more  regu- 
larity of  conduct,  and  more  pro- 
ductive industry,  when  corn  is 
at  a  medium  price,  than  when  it 
is  unusually  low :  That  manu- 
facturers   in  general  are    more 


^. — Does  the  grower  grow  for  growing's  sake,  or 
does  he  grow  that  somebody  may  consume?  Which  is 
the  end  and  object  for  which  growing  takes  place  at  all? 
And  how  does  it  appear  that  consuming  is  more  of  a 
temporary  interest  than  growing?  It  will  last  as  long  as 
growing  does  ;  and  it  will  always  be  a  man's  interest  to 
have  the  three  bushels  in  preference  to  two.  And 
where  do  the  landed  soothsayers  get  their  knowledge, 
that  if  the  whole  globe  were  ransacked  for  cheap  food, 
it  could  only  be  obtained  for  a  short  period?  Might  not 
the  manufacturers  as  well  assure  the  agriculturists, 
that  if  the  whole  globe  were  ransacked  for  cheap  ma- 
nufactures, they  could  only  be  obtained  for  a  short 
period  cheaper  than  the  manufacturers  would  supply 
them  under  a  tax  on  home-grown  corn  ? 


^.—  Suppose  the  manufacturers  were  to  tell  the 
agriculturists,  that  cheap  manufactures  were  not 
favourable  to  industry  in  agricultural  districts :  —that 
agriculturists  in  general  were  more  likely  to  be  happy 
and  industrious  when  they  paid  a  fair  (which  means  an 
M«fair)  price  for  their  clothing,  than  when  it  was  too 
cheap  ; — and  therefore  pro  salute  animarnm,  they  must 
lay  an  artificial  price  on  manufactured  goods.  Why 
should  one  party  have  a  patent  for  unreasonableness  ? 


likely  to  be  happy  and   indus- 
trious,   when    they   pay  a    fair 

price  for  their  food,  than  when  it  is  too  cheap.  (See  Bepresentation  of  the  Privy  Council,  10th 
March,  1790.  Annals  of  Agriculture,  vol.  iii.  p.  419.)  When  manufacturers  can  gain  their 
livelihood  by  the  labour  of  four  days  in  the  week,  they  often  spend  the  three  remaining  days,  not 
only  in  idleness,  but  also  in  dissipation,  to  the  injury  of  their  health  and  morals. — Id* 


280.— 1 8.  That  it  is  a  most  dan- 
gerous maxim,  "  Import  goods, 
andyo2(  are  sure  to  export  ;^'  for 
you  must  pay  for  the  goods  you 
import,  but  you  may  not  be  paid 
for  the  goods  you  export,  or  the 
price  may  be  so  low,  that  no 
profit  will  be  derived  from  it. 
Besides,  when  we  get  corn  from 
abroad,  we  import  the  labour  of 
men,  and  in  return,  we  export 
the  labour  of  machinery, — Id. 

281.— 19.That  the  ideaof  abo- 
lishing all  restrictions  on  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  na- 
tions, is  visionary  and  absurd  ; 
That  notwithstanding  every  ef- 
fort to  preserve  peace,  national 
jealousies  will  arise,  and  wars  are 
inevitable  :  That  under  the  pro- 
posed liber<\I  system^  ^  millioa  of 


^.— As  well  say  it  is  a  most  dangerous  maxim,  that 
men  should  be  allowed  to  trade  at  all  ; — who  knows 
whether  they  will  ever  get  paid  for  their  goods  ?  And 
who  cares,  when  we  import  the  things  we  want,  whether 
we  import  the  labour  of  men  or  of  machinery  ?  The 
very  essence  of  slavery,  is  this  having  our  affairs 
managed  by  rivals  and  enemies,  who  are  not  even 
obliged  to  produce  the  show  of  reason  in  their  manage- 
ment for  us. 


j4. — "  Do  not  allow  foreign  commerce ;  it  has  a  ten^ 
dency  to  prevent  nations  from  going  to  war  with  each 
other.  It  creates  masses  of  people  on  both  sides, 
bound  over  by  their  interests  to  keep  the  peace.  There- 
fore, to  avoid  mischief,  grin  and  go  without.  Let 
Frenchmen  have  dear  and  scanty  cottons,  and  English- 
men dear  and  scanty  silks;  let  the  English  cotton- 
spinners  be  cut  off  from  trade  on  one  side  the  water, 
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manufacturers  might  be  employed      and  the  Fiencli  silk-inanufactiirers  on  the  other;   the 
in   France,   to   supply  Englaiiel      end,   the  motive,   for  this  continence  on  both  sides, 
with  silk  goods^  a  raamifacture      bein"",  that  they  may  cut  each  others'  throats." 
in   which    France  is    eminently  "^  i       r      •      ■ 

successful;  and  in  England,  another  million  of  manufacturers  might  be  employed  in  fabricatmg 
cotton  goods  for  the  French  market.  The  exchange  of  commodities  might  go  on  advantageously 
to  both  during  peace  ;  but  a  war  unexpectedly  takes  place,  and  a  million  of  people,  in  each  of  these 
countries,  are  deprived  of  their  usual  means  of  subsistence.  The  consequence  would  be,  such 
scenes  of  misery,  as  cannot  be  contemplated  without  horror. — Id. 


282.— 20.  That  though  pros- 
perous manufactures  may  benefit 
agriculture,  yet  if  foreign  corn 
be  admitted,  the  advantages  are 
reaped,  not  bj  domestic,  but 
foreign  agriculturists. — Id. 


A. — That  is  to  say,  the  agriculturists  lose  their  pro- 
fitable wronfr,  and  urge  the  gains  of  the  foreign  agri- 
culturists as  a  reason  why  they  should  not.  It  is  as  if 
the  feudal  cow-stealers  had  said,  *'  If  we  allow  these 
cattle  to  be  sold  over  the  border,  the  advantages  vs'ill  be 
reaped,  not  by  domestic,  but  foreign  beef-eaters.'* 


J.— A  mere  enemy's  representation;  which  those 
who  are  fond  of  taking  the  advice  of  enemies  and  rivals, 
may  accede  to  if  they  please.  The  propositions  con- 
cerned, have  been  answered  point  by  point,  in  the 
proper  places. 


283. — Nor  can  it  be  too  seri- 
ously inculcated,  that  a  manufac- 
ture, the  materials  of  which  are 
imported  from  foreign  countries, 
— where  the  workmen  are  fed  on 
foreign  produce — and  which  de- 
pends for  sale  on foreignmar/cets , 
(which  must  alM^avs  be  precarious),  instead  of  being  a  blessing,  must  be  a  curse  to  a  country. 
—Id. 


A. — "  Believe  us,  commerce  and  manufactures  arc 
very  dangerous.  Allow  us  to  put  them  down,  and 
raise  our  rents.  Our  objection  is,  to  your  being  a 
commercial  country;  and  so  we  make  laws  to  hinder 
it."    It  is  not  always  a  plan  is  so  fairly  avowed. 


284.— 21.  That  it  is  proved  by 
the  history  of  nations,  that  com- 
merce and  manufactures  are  un- 
certain and  evanescent  sources  of 
power  ;  that  they  tend  to  ener- 
vate those  who  depend  upon 
them,    and  that  there  are  other 

objects  to  be  attended  to,  as  the  manly  vigour  and  moral  habits  of  a  nation,  of  much  higher  im 
portance  than  the  mere  acquisition  of  wealth. — Id. 


A. — Very  probably.  Men  naturally  desire  to  be  sure 
of  the  ground  they  go  upon.  But  this  makes  no  argu- 
ment witli  the  other  side. 


285.-22.  That  the  present  un- 
settled state  of  the  Corn-laws,  is 
highly  unfavourable  to  the  in- 
terests of  agriculture :  That  it 
prevents  those  exertions  for  im- 
provement that  would  otherwise  take  place  ;  nor  is  it  possible,  during  that  state  of  uncertainty,  to 
form  any  just  idea,  what  ought  to  be  the  rent  of  a  farm,  or  the  value  of  an  estate. — Id. 


286.-23.  That  if  we  wish  to 
continue  a  great  and  flourishing 
country,  our  object  ought  to  be, 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  national 
prosperity,  on  the  basis  of  do- 
mestic, and  not  of  foreign  agri- 
culture, and  with  that  view,  that 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  take 
care,  that  the  prices  of  agricul- 
tural produce  shall  be  such  as  to 
encourage  production,  and  shall 
not  have  the  effect  of  driving:  in- 


A. — What  the  agriculturists  want,  is  to  be  paid  for 
growing  corn  on  the  sand  at  high-water  mark  ;  and 
when  they  have  that,  they  will  want  to  be  paid  for 
growing  it  on  fiag-stones  next.  Their  principle  is,  that 
they  are  to  be  paid  according  to  their  own  pleasure, 
and  not  according  to  what  other  men  want  to  buy.  To 
this  are  reducible  all  their  Availings,  on  the  misery  of 
industrious  individuals,  the  tracts  of  country  rendered 
waste,  and  the  improvement  of  national  territory  aban- 
doned ;— all  meaning,  the  not  paying  them  for  growing 
corn  on  the  said  flag-stones. 


ferior  soils  out  of  cultivation. 
That  if  such  an  unfortunate  event  were  to  take  place,  thousands  of  industrious  individuals,  who 
depend  for  subsistence  on  the  culture  and  produce  of  such  lands,  would  be  reduced  to  misery  ;— • 
extensive  tracts  of  country  would  be  rendered  waste  ; — and  all  hopes  of  any  further  improvement 
of  our  national  territory  must  be  abandoned.- — Id. 


287.-24.  That  even  those 
British  statesmen,  who  were  the 
least  favourable  to  the  agricul- 
tural interests,  admitted  the  dan- 


A. — The  world  has  had  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
to  think  of  it,  since  then.  Neither  Lord  Liverpool's 
authority  nor  Mr.  Huskisson's,  will  persuade  men  now, 
that  they  must  be  starved  lest  they  should  be  starved; 
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ger  of  depending  on  foreign  sup-      that  they  must  run  their  heads  into  the  certain  evil  now, 
plies  for  food.  to  escape  the  risk  of  what  they  believe  to  be  a  next  to 

That  the  late  Lord  Liverpool,      impossible  evil  in  the  future.    And  men  may  reasonably 
in  a  speech  on  the  15th  March      \^^^q  a  vast  difference  of  opinion,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
1815   admitted,  that  a  nation  of      mischief  and  at  the  end  of  it. 
10,  1 5,  or  20  millions  of  people, 
could  not  depend  on  foreign  na- 
tions for  the  necessaries  of  life,  without  the  most  palpable  impolicy,  and  the  greatest  danger :   And 
that  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  a  speech,  on  27th  of  February  1815,  expressed  his  apprehension  of  the 
hazard  of  such  dependence.     "  If  foreigners,  (he  said),  withheld  their  corn  from  us,  it  might  onlj 
affect  their  revenue  ;  but  the  want  of  corn,  might  inflict  on  this  country  the  mischiefs  of  revolution, 
and  might  occasion  the  subversion  of  the  state, — Id. 

288.-25.  That  those  who  must  A. — Those  who  raise  the  food  in  other  countries,  are 
procure  food  from  other  nations,  as  dependent  in  turn,  or  more.  The  proposal  there- 
must  ever  be  dependent  on  those  f^re  is,  to  cut  off  the  great  source  of  concord  among 
who  sell  It:  That  the  celebrated  nations  ;  or  in  other  words,  keep  us  all  in  war  condi- 
commerciaYcit^es   of^  Tyre   and  ^j^,^  |jy  j^^j.    ^f  ^^^^^^     g^^  ^1^^^.^   j^  ^^  similarity  be- 

pool^of  ancient  ?nnTs),  who  X".  ^^^^f  ^  ^}^  ^^^^«  produced.  Will  Mark-lane  be  alarmed 
pended  upon  Judea  for  grain,  ^}  ^lie  threat  of  depending  on  Judea  for  gram ;  or  "the 
had  rashly  ventured  to  quarrel  degenerate  sons  of  commerce"  in  the  Chamber  at  Man- 
with  Herod  the  King,  but  finding  Chester,  be  frightened  with  the  prospect  of  wooing 
their  error,  that  they  were  com-  "  Blastus  the  King's  Chamberlain"? 
pelled  to  bribe  the  King's  minis- 
ters to  obtain  a  supply.  "  They  made,  (we  are  told),  Blastus  the  King's  Chamberlain  their  friend, 
and  desired  peace,  because  their  country  was  nourished  by  the  King's  country  (Acts,  xii.  20) : 
That  such  is  the  state,  to  which  the  degenerate  sons  of  commerce,  would  wish  to  reduce  this  mightj 
empire. — Id. 

289. — 26.   That  the  northern  A. — Blow  the  wind  north,  south,  eft**,  or  west,  it 

countries  of  Europe  are  not  to  be       can  blow  no  where  that  it  will  not  bring  England  corn. 
depended   upon  for  a  constant      The  argument,  therefore,  from  famines  in  the  north  of 
supply  of  gram :    That,  m  Dr       Europe,  falls  to  the  ground. 
Aikins  "Annals  of  George  IIL 

(2nd  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  358),  we  are  told,  **  That  in  the  year  1785,  destructive  inundations  occuiTed 
in  several  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Germany,  where  vast  losses  were  sustained.  This 
calamity,  joined  to  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  occasioned  a  scarcity,  approaching  to  a  famine, 
in  the  north  of  Europe."  What  then  would  have  been  our  state,  had  we  depended  at  that  time, 
upon  those  countries  for  bread  1 — Id, 

290.-27.   That   the    Roman  ^.—Circumstances   are  quite  changed,  since   the 

history  furnishes  ample  proof,  of  modern  improvements  in  commerce  and  navigation, 
the  danger  of  depending,  even  p^ncy  the  King  of  Hanover,  listening  to  Odessa,  with 
on  a  distant  part  ot  the  same  em-  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^,^  q^^^^^^  Victoria  upon  the  throne  ;  and 
pire  for  food  :    that  when    v  es-       ,  ^  ^  i   •        i  iz*         r-  i?      i       i  •  a' 

pasian  aspired  to  the  throne,  he      ^vhen  proclaimed  King  of  Engdand  in  consequence   dis- 
hastened  to  Alexandria,  wilh  a      P^?^K"^«,  ^  ^^^}  ^^  vessels  with  corn    to  relieve  Great 
view  to  distress  Rome  by  famine,      Britain  from  the  pressure  of  his  hostilities, 
since  from  Egypt  chiefly,  the  city 

was  supplied  with  corn.  But  when  he  was  proclaimed  Emperor,  instead  of  distressing  the  city 
with  famine,  he  dispatched  thither,  a  great  number  of  vessels  laden  with  corn,  which  arrived  very 
seasonably,  for  Tacitus  informs  us,  "  that  fifteen  days'  subsistence  was  the  most  that  Rome  had 
then  in  store.  The  winter  providentially  was  mild,  and  favourable  to  navigation ;  distress  and 
misery  must  otherwise  have  been  the  consequence.  In  former  times  the  case  was  very  diflferent. 
Italy  was  the  granary  that  supplied  foreign  markets.  Even  at  this  hour,  the  prolific  vigour  of  the 
soil  is  not  worn  out ;  but  to  depend  on  Egypt  and  Africa  is  the  prevailing  system*  The  lives  of 
the  people  are  by  choice  committed  to  the  caprice  of  winds  and  waves."— (The  Annals  of  Tacitus, 
vol,  I.  p.  386,  book  12,  chap.  43.)— /</. 

who' p;;u's^s''r  IKtiS         ^-Tl-y  might  as  reasonably,  be  alarmec^  at  the 

from  the  first  of  ancient  historians,  PJ'ospect  of  depending  on  the  caprice  of  plough-horses, 

and  who  wishes  to  render  Great  '^  ^^®   kicks,  it  is  presumable  another  will  notj  and 

Britain  dependent  on  the  caprice  «"  this  slender  thread,   the  public  is  willing  to.  go.  on. 

of  the  winds  and  the  waves,  for  Any  man  acquainted  with  commerce  and  navigation, 

the  food  of  its  inhabitants,  must  knows  that  the  prospect  of  Great  Britain  being  starved 
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have  little  of  the  feelings  of  a      through  the  caprice  of  the  winds  and  waves,  is  of  pre- 

British  patriot,  and  is  unworthy       cisely  the  same  degree  of  practical  importance. 

of  that  name  :  That  for  Rome, 

read  London,   for  Egypt  and  Africa,  read  Poland  and  Prussia  ;  and  what  Tacitus  wrote  eighteen 

hundred  years  ago,  is  exactly  applicable  to  our  state  at  present. 

How  the  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants  in  London,  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  the  thousands 
who  reside  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  ihe  otlier  towns  and  villaoes  in  Lancashire,  are  not 
alarmed  with  the  idea  of  depending  for  their  food,  on  the  caprice  of  the  winds  and  the  waves,  and 
more  especially  on  importations  from  so  boisterous  a  sea  as  the  Baltic,  (which  is  likewise  shut  up 
from  navigation  by  ice  during  the  winter  season),  is  perfectly  unaccountable. — Id. 


292.-29.  That  on  the  follow- 
ing grounds,  a  dependence  on 
foreign  supplies,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  dangerous  to  any  coun- 
try, whether  it  is  weak  or  power- 
ful. 

1.  The  country  on  which  we 
principally  depend  for  food  may 
have  a  deficient  harvest. 

2.  There  may  be  difficulties 
in  carrying  on  intercourse,  more 
especially  in  the  winter  season. 

3.  Foreign  powers  may  impose 
heavy  taxes  on  the  grain  they 
suffer  to  be  exported,  both  for  the 
sake  of  revenue,  and  to  prevent 
high  prices  at  home. 

4.  There  may  be  a  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  that  country, 


A. — 1.  We  will  "principally  depend"  on  no  coun- 
try ;  any  more  than  on  tlie  good  behaviour  of  a  par- 
ticular team  of  horses. 

2.  Our  seamen  do  not  mean  to  carry  on  the  inter- 
course in  the  winter  season  ;  unless  they  like  it  best. 

3.  They  will  not  all  tax  at  once.  They  will  not  all 
do  it  at  all.  Or  if  they  should,  it  would  be  time  enough 
to  return  to  growing  corn  on  flag-stones  here. 

4.  Tliere  will  not  be  war  with  all  nations  at  once. 
It  must  be  part  of  our  business,  not  so  to  conduct  our- 
selves as  to  bring  on  war  with  the  whole  human  race. 

5.  They  will  not  all  have  the  plague  at  once.  And 
besides,  nobody  in  these  days  believes  in  quarantine. 

6.  No  fear  of  foreigners  getting  our  specie,  but  when 
it  is  more  profitable  to  give  than  to  keep.  The  cur- 
rency fallacy  may  be  considered  as  at  this  time  nearly 
among  the  obsolete  *'  Vulgar  Errors." 


or  with  other  nations,  by  whom  our  navigation  may  be  interrupted. 

5.  The  countries  whence  supplies  must  be  obtained,  may  be  afflicted  with  contagious  disorders  ; 
And 

6.  Foreign  nations  may  refuse  to  take  any  other  mode  of  payment,  for  the  grain  we  must  purchase 
from  them,  tha?i  specie,  any  great  exportation  of  which,  if  a  metallic  currency  is  persevered  in, 
would  cramp  our  circulation, — injure  all  our  branches  of  industry, — and  materially  diminish  our 
revenue. — Id, 


293. — On  the  System  of  pro- 
tecting averages,  as  indispensa- 
ble for  the  safety  of  the  British 
Farmer. — The  only  rule  by  which 
agriculture  can  be  adequately 
protected  is  this,  *'That  foreign 
grain  shall  not,  at  any  time,  or 
under  any  circumstances,  be  ad- 
mitted for  sale,  into  any  part  of 
his  Majesty's  European  domi- 
nions, until  the  price  rises  be- 
yond what  the  Legislature  shall 
deem  to  be  a  reasonable  standard 
of  remuneration  to  the  British 
farmer.'^— /c^. 


A. — ^^Mlat  is  the  legislature  to  "  deem  a  reasonable 
standard  of  remuneration  to  the  British  farmer?"     He 
can  get  remuneration  and  pay  a  rent  out  of  the  better 
kinds  of  land,  without  any  exclusion  of  foreign  corn  at 
all.     He  can  do  so  out  of  the  sand  at  high-water  mark, 
if  through  the  exclusion  of  other  corn  the  wants  of  the 
public  create  a  sufficient  price.     And  when  the  public 
has  consented  to  remunerate  him  for  growing  corn  on 
the  sand  at  high-water  mark,  it  will  be  asked  to  remu- 
nerate him  for  growing  it  on  flag-stones  next.    The  re- 
muneration demanded,  is  for  doing  what  no  man  has  a 
right  to  be  remunerated  for.      It  is  as  if  a  messenger 
should  demand  to  be  remunerated,  for  hopping  all  the 
way  on  one  leg.     Nobody  asked  him  to  put  himself  to 
the  trouble;  there  were  plenty  of  people  to  go  at  a 
lower  price  on  two. 
But  the  artifice  is  not  so  much  with  the  farmers  as  the  landowners.     The  landowners 
inveigle  the  farmer  into  an  engagement  for  such  rent,  as  can  only  be  paid  by  his  receiv- 
ing a  forced  price  from  the  public  ;  and  tlien  the  landlords  go  into  their  places  in  Par- 
liament and  say,  **Do  you  not  see  that  this  price  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  remu- 
neration to  the  farmer  ?     Diminish  it,  and  he  will  be  behindhand  with  his  engagements ; 
he  must  take  part  of  his  expected  profit  to  pay  his  rent ;  he  must  be  a  ruined  man, 
unless  preserved  by  the  forbearance  of  his  landlord."     The  secret  being  all  the  time, 
that  rent  is  the  thing  mainly  at  stake.  The  farmer  may  have  a  certain  interest,  in  seeing 
the  sand  at  high-water  mark  brought  into  cultivation,  and  thus  the  land  increased  on 
which  farmipg  capital  can  be  employed.      But  it  is  the  landlord  who  has  the  sweeping!" 
interest,  in  getting  rent  from  land  where  in  justice  he  would  have  none. 
Suppose  the  manufacturers  were  to  say,  **  Without  a  ta^i  on  home-^rowu  coni,  there 
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are  such  and  such  classes  of  spinning-jennies  we  find  remunerating.  But  enliven  the 
demand  for  goods  to  purchase  foreign  corn,  by  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent  upon  home-grown, 
and  we  have  such  and  such  other  machines,  now  laid  l)y  as  incompetent,  which  would 
remunerate  us  instantly  ;  we  demand  therefore  to  be  remunerated.  And  if  instead  of 
ten  you  would  make  the  duty  twenty,  there  is  yet  another  class  of  machines,  quite 
worthless  to  us  now,  which  would  remunerate  immediately.  We  hope  that  Parliament 
will  immediately  fix  us  a  reasonable  standard  for  remuneration.  The  only  rule  by  which 
manufactures  ^au  be  adequately  protected  is  this,  that  home-grown  corn  shall  not,  at 
any  time,  or  under  any  circumstances,  be  admitted  for  sale,  in  any  part  of  her  Majesty's 
European  dominions,  until  the  price  falls  below  what  the  Legislature  shall  deem  to  be  a 
reasonable  standard  for  remuneration  to  the  British  owner  of  spinning-jennies.''  This 
would  display  all  the  unreasonal)leness,  and  no  more,  of  the  demand  for  remuneration 
put  forward  by  the  ovvners  of  the  land.  Why  is  the  owner  of  the  one  kind  of  machinery, 
to  have  his  bad  machines  made  remunerating  out  of  his  neighbours'  pockets,  any  more 
than  the  other  ? 


294. — Without  such  protec- 
tion, no  country, burdened ivith  a 
load  of  taxes,  can  stand  a  compe- 
tition with  poor  nations,  nearly 
untaxed,  who  live  scantily  on 
homely  fare,  whose  rents  are  paid 
in  produce,  and  whose  cattle  or 
horses  employed  in  labour,  cost 


A. — Why  not  the  manufacturers  equally  set  up  the 
plea,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  country  to  stand  a  com- 
petition with  poor  nations,  nearly  untaxed,  and  whose 
labourers  live  scantily  on  homely  fare,  unless  its  own 
manufactures  are  protected  by  a  duty  upon  home-grown 
corn  ?  All  the  reason  shown  for  the  one,  is  good  for  the 
other. 


but  a    trifle,    and    are   cheaply 
maintained.     The  plan  of  exclusion,  iheve^ove'^  until  symptoms  of  scarcity  appear,  is  e^sew^/a/ / 
and  no  encouragement  ought  to  be  given,  to  the  culture  of  foreign  countries,  with  British  capital, 
unless  from  necessity, — Id. 


295, — It  is  a  most  unfortunate 
circumstance,  that  any  indivi- 
dual, friendly  to  agriculture, 
should  be  inclined  to  give  up  the 
protection  by  averages,  "  which 
is  the  only  one  that  can  be  relied 
on.''  Importation  on  a  fixed 
duty,  without  reference  to  the 
average  price  of  home  produce, 
may  suit  the  speculative  mer- 
chant, but  would  ruin  agriculture. 


A. — If  the  manufacturers  were  trying"  to  bring  their 
inferior  spinning-jennies  into  action  by  taxing  the  land- 
lords' corn,  they  might  urge  the  same  arguments  for 
doing  it  by  means  of  a  system  of  averages.  But  pre- 
cisely because  this  was  most  convenient  to  them,  it 
ought  to  be  opposed  by  everybody  else.  "  Neither 
the  averages  nor  the  fixed  duty," — would  be  what  all 
wise  people  would  demand. 


The  farmer  must  be  enabled  to  form  some  general  idea,  of  the 
price  he  is  likely  to  receive  for  the  grain  he  raises,  otherwise  he  cannot  calculate,  what  rent  he 
ought  to  agree  to  pay, — what  quantity  of  land  to  cultivate /or  graiii, — what  number  of  labourers 
to  hire, — and  whether  it  would  be  advisable  for  him  to  engage  in  expensive  improvements. — Id* 


296. — How  is  it  possible  that 
any  calculation  of  the  probable 
prices  of  grain  can  be  formed,  if 
the  whole  world  is  open  to  the 
efforts  of  speculation  ? — Id. 


A. — And  so  the  whole  world  is  to  be  shut  to  com- 
merce, that  landlords  may  better  calculate  the  probable 
amount  of  their  unjust  rents. 


297  — Dependence  on  a  fixed 
duty  therefore,  unless  at  a  rate 
higher  than  ever  could  be  en- 
forced, would  discourage  the 
British  farmer,  whom  it  affects  to 
protect ;  would  expose  him  to 
that  uncertainty  which  he  most  deprecates ; — Id. 


A. — Let  all  these  objections  and  inutilities  be  care- 
fully noted,  when  the  proposal  is  made  for  a  fixed  duty, 
which  will  be  the  next  attempt.  By  all  means,  do  not 
discourage  the  British  farmer  by  affecting  to  protect 
him  with  a  fixed  duty. 


A. — A  man  has  a  just  claim  to  get  a  certain  price 
from  you,  because  there  is  no  knowing  how  cheap  you 
may  get  the  article  somewhere  else.  Fancy  this  trans- 
ferred to  the  general  concerns  of  life  ;  and  what  would, 
by  the  end  of  the  week,  have  become  of  the  proposer? 


298. — and  is  far  from  securing 
to  him  the  command  of  the  home 
market,  to  which  he  has  so  just 
a  claim,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
know,  how  cheap  corn  may  be 
grown  in  other  countries,  or 
what    may  be   the    rashness   of 

speculators,  in  importing  quantities  of  foreign  corn,  which  they  may  be  compelled  to  sell,  even  witU 
a  loss,— /c/, 
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299.— The  dealers  in  foreign  A,— A  duty  must  be  laid  on  corn,  because  it  might 

corn  say  "  that  abroad,  the  price       otherwise  be  bought  for  19*.  a  quarter  in  Sicily,  and 
of  wheat  is  so  high,  that  a  duty      \^g  j^  Odessa,  and  a  gain  be  made  on  the  manufactures 
of  Its.  per  quarter  would  be  suffi-      exported  besides.— So  long  as  men  will  receive  such  a 
cient."    But  even  20s.  on  what      reason,  let  them  receive  it, 
may  be  bought  at  Odessa  tor  145. 
or  15*.,  and  in  Sicily  also  for  195. 

per  quarter,  would  be  no  adequate  protection,  because  the  merchant  not  only  buys  the  corn  cheap, 
but  may  receive,  3.  Advantages  from  the  state  of  the  exchange  ;  and,  2.  Mercantile  profits  on  the 
goods  sent  abroad,  in  return  for  the  grain  imported.  He  may  therefore  lose  by  the  grain  he  imports 
to  the  ruin  of  the  British  farmer,  (for  the  effects  of  a  small  addition  to  a  quantity  already  sufficient 
are  well  known),  but  he  may  gain  by  the  whole  speculation,  when  he  exports  goods,  as  well  as  im- 
vorts  grain.     No  attainable  protecting  duty  therefore,  can  be  effectual. — Id* 


300. — Besides,  if  foreign  grain 
were  to  be  at  all  admissible,  the 
rate  of  admission  is  of  little  con- 
sequence ;  for  the  proprietors  in 
poor  countries,  as  Poland  and 
Russia,  who  receive  their  rents 
in  kind,  naist  sell  it  at  any  price  it  will  fetch.  —Id, 


A. — Why  do  not  they  do  the  same  now?  The  ques- 
tion is  of  no  consequence,  except  as  showing  the  vague- 
ness of  the  arguments  on  which  men  are  advised  to  pay 
double  for  their  bread. 


301. — But  the  most  material 
objection  to  a  fixed  duty  is  this, 
that  when  most  wanted,  it  would 
not  be  enforced.  If  the  price 
became  very  high,  no  govern- 
ment would  venture  to  exact  a 
tax  upon  corn. — Id. 


A. — ^There  is  no  doubt,  that  one  of  the  mischiefs  of  a 
graduated  duty  is,  that  it  gives  way  whenever  popular 
resistance  is  most  likely  to  accumulate.  It  produces 
therefore  a  given  pressure  on  the  community,  with  the 
least  danger  to  the  actors  engaged;  in  which  it  does 
the  work  of  the  valve  to  a  steam-engine.  It  may  be 
truly  said,  that  without  the  valve,  no  government  could 
meet  the  chances  of  explosion  from  a  tax  on  corn. 


302. — The  payment  of  the 
duty  would  be  suspended,  though 
tlie  entire  ruin  of  the  farmer 
would  result  from  \i.—  ld. 


A. — The  "  ruin"  of  the  expectations  he  had  built  upon 
an  unjust  price  of  corn.  Or  more  exactly,  the  ruin  of 
the  expectations  his  landlord  had  built  of  increased 
rents  upon  the  same.  For  the  farmer  would  fall  back 
upon  the  landlord, — or  better  still,  would  preserve 
himself  by  prudence  in  his  engagements  as  other  men  do, — if  he  Avas  not  tempted  into 
gambling,  by  the  assurance  that  his  landlord  can  go  to  Parliament  and  take  the  difference 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  community  when  he  pleases. 


A, — Why  does  not  he  find  his  compensation  as  other 
people  do, — without  a  tax?  The  palpable  object  is,  to 
find  a  compensation  for  the  variation  of  the  seasons, 
lApon  flagstones. 


303. — It  has  been  well  ob- 
served, that  a  fixed  duty  upon 
the  importation  of  foreign  corn, 
would  be  a  mere  delusion  upon 
the  British  corn-grower.  The 
present  system  is  founded  upon 

the  principle,  of  affording  to  the  farmer,  a  compensation  during  years  of  abundance,  for  the  loss 
which,  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  he  is  doomed  to  sustain,  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  humanity. — Id. 


304. — The  project  of  super- 
seding this  system,  by  imposing 
a  fixed  duty,  is  a  mere  device,  to 
deprive  the  British  corn-grower 
of  this  equitable  compensation, 
without  giving  him  any  adequate 
equivalent.  It  would  fail  him  in 
his  utmost  need,  and  place  him 
in  a  most  invidious  position,  in 
relation  to  the  rest  of  his  fellow-subj 


A. — If  the  merchant  and  manufacturer  demanded  a 
tax,  as  the  means  of  enabling  them  to  insure  against 
the  effects  of  weather,  would  they  place  themselves  **  in 
a  most  invidious  position"  or  not?  Why  cannot  the 
landlord  insure  against  the  seasons,  without  a  tax? 
The  plain  English  is,  he  wants  to  increase  his  rents  at 
other  people's  expense,  in  foul  weather  and  fair. 

ects. — Id^ 


S05. — Indeed  the  Government 
has  been  compelled,  in  times  of 
scarcity,  to  grant  a  bounty  on  im- 
portation. How  then  can  a  duty 
be  enacted.— /«'.   . 


A. — It  is  true  enough.  The  landlords  naturally  re- 
gret their  valve.  They  will  make  up  their  minds  to  do 
without  either  one  or  the  other. 
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306. —  On  the  necessity  of  ener- 
getic Exertions  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Agriculture.  —  There 
never  was  a  country  placed  in  a 
more  critical  situation,  than  the 
united  kingdoms  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  are  at  the  pre- 
sent moment. 

Those  principles,  by  an  adhe- 
rence to  which,  the  British  em- 
pire rose  to  a  height  of  pros- 
perity and  power  altogether  un- 


A. — The  question  is  ^vllether  the  British  empire  was 
powerful  by  virtue  of  tliosc  principles,  or  in  spite  of 
them.  The  national  prosperity  was  founded  on  pos- 
sessing* the  necessaries,  the  more  essential  requisites, 
and  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  on  the  occupation  and  sub- 
sistence arising  to  all  classes  thereby ;  but  it  was  not 
founded  on  obtaining"  these  from  the  seventy-three  mil- 
lions of  acres  when  they  could  better  have  been  ob- 
tained elsewhere,  nor  on  obtaining  what  could  be  had 
from  the  seventy-three  millions  of  acres  when  twice  as 
much  could  have  been  obtained  somevvhere  else. 


precedented  in  history,  are  in  a 

great  measure  lost  sight  of;  and  new  maxims  are  promulgated,  which,  if  adopted,  must  inevitably 

terminate  in  its  destruction. 

The  national  prosperity  was  founded  on  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  an  extensive  terri- 
tory, containing  in  all  about  seventy-three  millions  of  acres,  producing  all  the  necessaries,  most  of 
the  more  essential  requisites,  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  while  it  furnished  at  the  same  time 
occupation  and  subsistence  to  some  millions  of  a  most  valuable  description  of  persons,  who  directed 
their  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  spent  their  lives  in  carrying  on  its  cultivation. 
— Id. 


307. — In  1831-2,  a  calculation  was  made  by  a  laborious  and  intelligent  author,  (William  Mar- 
shall, Esq.),  who  has  devoted  himself  to  statistical  investigations,  and  who  possesses  peculiar  ad- 
vantages for  making  sucli  inquiries,  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
may  be  divided,  by  the  occupations  they  respectively  pursued,  into  the  following  classes; — 

Analysis  of  the  Occupations  in  the  Population  of  Great  Britain  in  1831-2. 


1.  Agricultural  occupiers   

2.  Labourers  in  husbandry 

(Average  of  each  family  6) 

3.  Mining  labourers  (average  5)    

4.  Millers,  bakers,  butchers  (average  5) 

5.  Artificers,  builders  ("average  5)   

6.  Manufacturers  (average  6)    

7.  Handicraftsmen,  tailors,  and  shoemakers  (average 

6)     

8.  Merchants  and  dealers  (average  6) 

9.  Seamen  (average  3)    , , . , 

10.  Professional  services,  legal,  medical,  and  clerical 

(average  5) 

1 1.  Disabled  paupers  (individuals)    

12.  Annuitants  and  proprietors  (average  4) 

Total,  Great  Britain 

Total,  Ireland    

Total,  United  Kingdom    


Families.       Families. 


250,000  I 
800,000  s 


1,050,000 

120,000 
200,000 
130,000 
400,000 

180,000 
350,000 
250,000 

90,000 

1,100,000 

500,000 

4,370,000 


Persons. 


6,300,000 

600,000 
1,000,000 

650,000 
2,400,000 

1,080,000 

2,100,000 

750,000 

450,000 
1,100,000 
2,000,000 

18,430,000 
7,600,000 

26,030,000 


In  such  calculations,  regarding  matters  subject  to  perpetual  fluctuations,  minute  accuracy  is  not 
to  be  expected.  All  that  can  be  looked  for  is  an  approximation  to  truth.  It  is  evident  however, 
that  the  manufacturing  classes,  when  compared  to  the  agricultural,  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
community;  yet,  in  consequence  of  their  living  contiguous  to  each  other,  their  being  easily 
assembled,  having  active  and  interested  leaders  to  manage  their  concerns,  and  being  disposed  to 
act  in  unison,  they  have  acquired  a  degree  of  importance  in  the  state,  to  which  they  have  no  just 
pretensions. — Id. 

A. — Examine  the  pretensions  of  the  agriculturists,  even  as  the  statement  stands. 

1  and  2.  The  agricultural  occupiers  and  labourers  in  Great  Britain,  are  stated  at 
6,300,000  persons  ;  having  that  apparent  interest  in  a  continuance  of  the  Corn-laws, 
which  arises  from  the  mass  of  occupation  for  their  callings  being  increased,  and  that 
substantial  interest  in  a  removal,  which  arises  from  their  being  all  on  the  high  road  to 
mendicity  together,  in  consequence  of  the  competition  enforced  upon  them  l>y  the  limi^ 


"0  Corn-Law  FallacieSf 

tation  of  the  general  industry  of  the  community.     But  let  this  pass,  and  them  all  be 
taken  as  persons  who  would  vote  for  the  continuance  of  tlie  Corn-laws. 

3.  The  mining  labourers  and  proprietors  have  a  direct  interest  in  their  produce  being 
sold  abroad,  to  those  who  would  give  two  bushels  in  return,  instead  of  those  who 
would  give  one. 

4.  The  millers,  bakers,  butchers,  are  interested  in  the  quantity  of  flour  and  beef 
the  community  is  to  consume,  but  not  at  all  in  the  quarter  from  which  it  comes  ;  still 
less  in  a  smaller  quantity  from  one  <[uarter  being  consumed,  instead  of  a  greater  from 
another. 

6.  The  artificers  and  builders  are  interested  in  building  as  many  houses  as  they  can  ; 
and  have  not  the  smallest  interest  in  building  one  house  for  the  landed  interest,  instead 
of  two  for  the  commercial. 

6.  The  manufacturers  have  a  first-class  interest  against  the  restriction  of  foreign 
trade. 

7.  The  handicraftsmen,  tailors,  and  shoemakers,  are  interested  in  working  for  the 
greatest  population  they  can ;  and  have  not  the  smallest  interest  in  working  for  the 
population  that  can  be  kept  on  the  corn  of  an  island,  when  they  might  work  for  those 
who  could  be  kept  on  the  corn  of  the  continent  besides.  To  represent  those  who  are  at 
present  engaged  on  the  persons  of  the  agriculturists,  as  interested  thereby  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Corn-laws,  is  a  fallacy.  Try  them  ;  and  they  will  be  faithless  the  mo- 
ment two  manufacturers  come  for  shoes  instead  of  one  agriculturist, 

8.  The  merchants  and  dealers  have  a  first-class  interest  in  the  opening  of  commerce. 
Not  a  man  of  them  will  stick  to  the  agriculturists  for  love,  or  refuse  to  turn  over  two 
stocks,  from  gratitude  to  those  who  have  hitherto  limited  him  to  one. 

9.  The  seamen  have  a  first-class  interest  of  the  same  kind.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
expect  to  see  them  refusing  to  man  two  new  ships,  because,  say  they,  they  have  been 
used  to  man  one  old. 

10.  The  professional  men  have  a  general  interest  in  serving  the  increased  population 
instead  of  the  limited.  Lawsuits  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  there  are  to 
quarrel,  and  the  amount  they  have  to  quarrel  for.  The  cure  of  bodies  and  of  souls, 
must  be  important  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  subjects  on  which  they  are  to  be 
exercised. 

11.  The  disabled  paupers  have  no  interest  in  the  continuance  of  the  system  by  which 
they  were  pauperised.  On  the  contrary,  its  removal  must  at  all  events  tend  to  make 
society  support  them  with  less  reluctance. 

12.  The  annuitants  and  owners  of  property  in  general,  must  be  interested  in  what 
shall  make  the  necessaries  of  life  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  not  what  shall  make  them 
scarce  and  dear. 

On  the  naked  statement  set  out  with,  therefore,  there  are  6,300,000  persons  in  Great 
Britain,  having  a  lame,  imperfect,  and  imaginary  interest  in  the  continuance  of  the 
Corn-laws,  and  12,130,000  persons  having  a  substantial,  undoubted,  and  home-felt 
interest  of  various  degrees  of  strength,  in  their  removal. 

If  Ireland  is  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  it  is  impossible  to  concede  that  the  7  or  8 
millions  of  Irish  have  any  more  of  aggregate  interest  in  the  Corn-laws  than  their  brethren 
of  Great  Britain.  The  Irish  agricultural  labourer  is  notoriously  driven  by  competition 
to  starve  upon  potatoes  ;  and  the  wonderment  of  the  innocent  public  that  he  gets  none 
of  the  corn  and  beef  which  he  creates,  is  just  as  reasonable  as  to  admire  that  the  man 
who  turns  a  wheel  for  the  great  jewellers  on  Ludgate-hill,  wears  neither  rubies  nor 
diamonds  for  his  pains.  If  Ireland  had  a  separate  legislature  and  could  abolish  Corn- 
laws  (which  would  be  one  of  the  last  consequences  likely  to  arise  from  such  a  separa- 
tion), her  manufactures  might  take  a  large  sweep  upon  the  Continent,  and  commercial 
martyrs  would  flock  with  their  capital  from  Great  Britain,  for  the  sake  of  liberty  of 
trade.  But  till  these  two  points  are  carried,  the  best  chance  for  improving  the  condition 
of  the  Irish  population,  is  probably  in  the  demand  for  muscle  which  would  be  the  result 
of  the  British  islands  being  opened  to  foreign  commerce,  joined  to  the  share  which 
Ireland  might  reasonably  expect  to  have  at  home,  in  the  benefits  of  such  a  consum- 
mation. 

308. — But  the  persons  who  are  ^. — The  dealers  in  foreign  corn  have  as  much  right 
at  the  bottom  of  this  mischievous  to  demand  security  in  their  trade  as  dealers  in  home- 
cry  for  a  change  in  our  Corn-  grown,  so  long  as  they  propose  no  robbery  on  the  com- 
laws,  who  demand  cheap  corn,  niunity  as  the  means.  And  the  community  will  be  on 
and  who  deceive  the  public  by  i\iqiy  side 
the  most  artful  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  advantages  to  be  de* 
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rived  from  foreign  importation,  are,  "  the  dealers  in  foreign  corn,^*  and  in  particular  those 
who  are  employed  to  sell  that  article  ow  commission.    It  is  they  who  insist  on  the  repeal  of  all  laws 
favourable  to  domestic  growth,  and  demand  that  full  liberty  shall  be  given,  for  the  importation  of 
grain,  without  any  restraint  whatever,  and  from  every  country  in  the  universe. 
Such  doctrines  cannot  be  too  loudly  reprobated. — Id. 

309. — The  territory  belonging  ^. — The  capabilities  for  manufacturing  for  the  pur- 

toanation  is  its  "ca;?iVaZ5<oc^,"  pose  of  foreign  trade,  are  equally  part  of  the  nation's 
on  which  it  necessarily  depends  '<  capital  stock,''  and  the  nation  depends  just  as  much 
forits  prosperity  and  subsistence;      on  them  for  its  prosperity  and  subsistence.     A  nation 

with  these  capabilities  might  be  prosperous  and  well 
subsisted,  though  all  the  surface  of  the  soil  were  turned 
into  the  sands  of  the  desert ;  and  much  more  prosperous  and  well  subsisted,  than  in  the 
case  where  the  soil  was  cultivated  and  the  foreign  trade  restrained. 


310. — and  the  '*  agricultural 
classes,"  and  those  depending 
upon  them,  are,  properly  speak- 
ing, "  The  nation^''  being  the 
only  individuals  in  it,  who  have  a 
permanent  interest  in  its  pros- 
perity.— Id. 

acres.    He  may  sell  them  and 
so  may  the  landowner. 


A. — Here  then  is  thf  point  of  contest.  The  agricul- 
turists deny  the  claim  of  any  but  themselves  to  be  the 
nation,  and  act  accordingly.  Their  reason,  because 
none  but  themselves  have  a  permanent  interest  in  its 
prosperity.  As  if  Mr.  Fielden's  interest  was  not  as 
permanent  as  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's.  He  can  no  more 
run  away  with  his  cotton  mills,  than  the  other  with  his 
set  up  for  himself  in  a  foreign  land  with  the  money ;  and 


311. — The  importance  of  these 
classes  is  not  sufficiently  known 
or  appreciated ;  but  it  evidently 
appears,  from  the  table  above  in- 
serted, that  when  collected,  they 
are  greatly  superior,  in  regard 
both  to  the  number,  and  the 
value  of  their  productions,  to 
those  less  essential  classes, 
who  presume  to  despise  them. 
—Id. 


A. — What  evidently  appears  is,  that  they  are  as 
6,300,000  in  18,430,000 ;  or  as  one  in  three.  But  the 
question  is,  not  what  proportion  they  bear  to  the  other 
classes,  which  have  been  depressed  and  trodden  down, 
but  what  they  would  bear  under  a  state  of  justice. 
There  would  be  no  use  in  arguing,  that  there  are  two 
thieves  on  a  road  for  one  honest  traveller,  and  therefore 
the  thieves  should  have  their  way.  The  question  is, 
what  the  proportion  would  be  if  every  man  could  hold 
his  own. 

On  the  point  too,  of  their  being  "essential,"  the 
naked  truth  is  the  same.  We  should  be  vastly  better  without  them  and  with  commer- 
cial liberty,  than  we  are  with  them  and  without  the  other.  They  occupy  precisely  the 
same  position  as  the  nuisances  before  described  on  the  road.  They  may  have  capa- 
bilities for  being  useful  citizens  if  society  was  strona:  enough  to  drive  them  into  the 
road  of  justice.  But  as  they  are,  they  are  a  simple  loss  and  mischief,  which  society 
must  only  put  down  when  it  can. 


312.— A  nation  cannot  subsist 
without  the  productions  of  the 
soil,  but  it  can  abundantly  pros- 
per, without  those  manufactures, 
to  the  existence  of  which,  theore- 
tical writers  absurdly  attribute 
so  much  importance. — Id. 


A. — A  nation  cannot  subsist  without  the  productions 
oi  some  soil,  but  a  manufacturing  nation  would  abund- 
antly prosper  by  the  removal  of  its  agricultural  mono- 
polists, even  though  the  soil  they  claim  were  turned 
into  desert  sand  before  they  left  it. 


313.— The  people  of  this  coun- 
try were  happy  and  powerful 
before  the  cotton  trade  was  in- 
troduced among  them  ;  and  if 
the  cotton  weavers  cannot  exist, 
without  the  importation  of  foreign 
grain,  why  should  the  agricul- 
tural classes  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  be  reduced  to  beggary 
on  their  account? — Id. 


A. — The  idea  that  the  agricultural  classes  are  to  be 
reduced  to  beggary  unless  allowed  to  rob  the  manufac- 
turing, is  a  mere  hallucination.  As  population  and 
trade  increase,  more  food  is  wanted  than  can  be  fur- 
nished by  the  hi)me-growers  without  robbing  to  make 
up  the  price.  But  there  is  no  iuvasi  nof  their  honest 
gains  :  all  that  is  asked,  is  to  keep  them  from  the  dis- 
honest. If  the  agricultural  classes  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  cannot  be  content  with  honest  gains  like  other 
men,  why  are  the  other  classes  to  subrpit  to  robbery  on 
their  account; 


fUt 
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314. — Why  should,  not  only 
millions  of  acres  be  condemned 
to  perpetual  barrenness,  but  im- 
mense tracts  already  improved, 
be  laid  waste,  to  gratify  their 
wishes? — Id. 

315. — In  the  reign  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  an  extensive  tract 
was  rendered  desolate,  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase.  No  circumstance  men- 
tioned in  the  English  history  is 
80  loudly  reprobated.  Yet  it  is 
now  proposed,  to  lay  waste  mil- 


A. — The  acres  condemned  to  barrenness,  are  those 
which  cannot  be  cultivated  without  robbing  other 
people  to  pay.  The  tracts  which  are  to  be  laid  waste, 
are  those  which  have  already  been  cultivated  on  the 
strength  of  such  a  robbery. 

A.  — Upon  the  reason,  that  weavers  in  cotton  and  the 
community  at  large,  must  be  robbed  of  a  shilling  for 
every  sixpence  that  goes  to  pay  the  others.  The 
equalization  of  a  king's  pleasures  with  a  nation's 
bread,  is  an  extraordinary  instance  how  little  the  best 
man  is  to  be  trusted  for  morals,  sense,  or  law,  in  his 
own  cause. 


lions  of  acres,  and  to  reduce  to 

poverty  thousands  of  the  most  valuable  subjects  of  the  empire,  under  the  pretence,  that  a  number 

of  weavers  in  cotton  cannot  otherwise  be  supplied  with  cheap  food.— /J. 


316. — If  the  measure  of  pro- 
tecting averages  be  objected  to, 
the  following  plan,  which  seems 
to  me  not  liable  to  any  material 
objection,  may  be  adopted. — Jd. 

317. — Let  some  public  insti- 
tution, (like  the  Board  of  Trade), 
be  authorised,  as  soon  as  the 
harvest  is  completed,  to  make 
every  possible  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  crops. — Id, 

318.— If  the  board  has  ascer- 
tained, that  there  is  likely  to  be 
a  deficiency,  let  it  then  advertise 
the  amount  required  to  be  im- 
ported, and  its  desire  to  receive 
offers,  for  granting  licenses  to 
furnish  grain  to  that  extent, 
either  by  those  who  have  "corn 
already  warehoused,  or  those 
who  will  undertake  to  bring  from 
foreign  parts,  the  quantity  re- 
quired. Those  who  offer  the 
highest  duties  to   be   preferred, 


^.-— The  question  will  be,  whether  to  the  community 
at  large  it  seems  "not  liable  to  any  material  objection. ' 
But  attention  to  the  plan. 


J. — Why  trouble  a  public  institution?  Does  not 
everybody  know  from  the  prices,  what  the  state  of  the 
crops  is  conceived  to  be?  By  what  art,  is  some  public 
institution  to  come  to  a  better  judgment? 


-4.— What  is  to  be  meant  by  a  "  deficiency?"  If  un- 
taxed foreign  grain  can  be  sold  in  the  market  with  a 
profit,  this  is  proof  of  a  **  deficiency,"  and  the  amount 
required  to  be  imported,  is  the  amount  that  anybody 
will  import.  But  the  **  deficiency"  intended  is  some- 
thing else  ;  it  means  a  *'  deficiency"  too  great  to  be 
borne  without  danger  to  the  monopolists  at  home. 
Why  shall  we  not  have  a  Board  of  Trade,  to  determine 
when  home-grown  corn  may  be  permitted  in  the 
market  ?  What  a  host  of  troubles  men  plunge  into, 
when  they  once  undertake  to  conduct  trade  at  the 
sword's  point  I 


by  which  any  risk  of  partiality 

will  be  prevented.     Where  the  offers  are  the  same,  proportionate  deductions  to  be  made  from 

each. — Id. 


A. — It  is  most  certain  there  would  not  be  a  larger. 
And  it  is  equally  certain  there  would  be  a  less.  The 
duty  offered,  would  be  the  exact  measure  of  the  defi- 
ciency which  is  to  create  the  price  by  which  the  duty 
can  be  afforded  to  be  paid. 


319.— This  plan  would  be  at- 
tended with  the  following  \m- 
portant  advantages: — 

1.  A  Jargf-r  quantity  would  not 
be  imported,  than  would  be  re- 
quisite for  the  supply  of  the 
country,  though  it  would  be  advisable  rather  to  exceed,  than  to  be  under  the  mark, — Id, 


320.— 2.  The  demand  being 
kept  within  fixed  bounds,  the  irn- 
porting  merchants  would  not  be 
induced,  lo  raise  the  price  abroad, 
to  that  imtnodeiate  amount, 
which  must  be  the  neoess«aiy 
consequence  of  unlimited  specu- 
lation. Their  profits  occasionally 
might  not  be  so  great,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  would  run 
no  risk  of  loss. — Id, 


A. — How  are  the  merchants  to  raise  the  price  abroad 
to  an  immoderate  extent,  by  bringing  home  only  what 
can  be  sold  with  a  profit  ?  and  it  is  certain  they  will  not 
do  more.  All  pretences  on  the  part  of  the  landed  in- 
terest, to  preserve  merchants  from  the  dangers  of  their 
own  incaution,  belong  to  those  portions  of  the  dark 
ages,  which  busied  themselves  in  teacliing  their  grand- 
mothers to  eat  eggs. 
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^.— It  is  to  be  feared  it  is  so  under  the  present  plan. 
There  seems  in  this  little  that  is  new. 

But  one  observation  may  be  made  in  passing.  The 
end  is  approaching  of  the  time,  when  the  nation  could 
be  impoverished  and  ruined,  and  the  fact  of  certain 
monies  being  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  commu- 
nity and  transferred  to  the  Exchequer,  be  referred  to  as  a  set-off. 


321.— 3.  The  duty  on  the 
grain  to  be  consumed,  would  be 
insured  to  the  Exchequer,  be- 
fore the  corn  could  be  brought 
into  the  British  markets  ; — Id, 


A, — Agriculture  is  to  be  protected,  but  there  is  to  be 
no  deficiency.  As  noted  in  the  outset,  the  two  things 
are  a  contradiction  in  terms. 


322. — and,  4.  The  agriculture 
of  the  country  would  thus  re- 
ceive a  certain,  and  consequently 
a  most  essential  protection  ;  and 
there  would  be  no  risk,  by  exciting  a  rage  for  speculation,  that  grain  of  inferior  quality,  unfit  for 
human  sustenance,  would  be  introduced  into  our  markets. 

There  never  was  any  plan  of  a  corn  law  that  seems  to  unite  so  many  important  advantages , 
— Id, 


323. — It  is  now  generally  be- 
lieved, that  as  soon  as  the  new 
Parliament  assembles,  a  great 
exertion  will  be  made,  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest, to  get  the  corn  laws  alto- 
gether abolished,  and  to  put  an 
end,  even  to  that  scanty  protec- 
tion which  the  landed  and  farm- 


A. — They  depend  on  the  home  market  for  getting  two 
bushels  of  corn  where  they  might  have  got  three.  Their 
prosperity  is  of  that  kind,  which  is  made  by  selling  to 
British  subjects  at  home  under  an  unjust  law,  for  less 
than  they  could  sell  abroad.  They  arc  not  benefited 
by  foreign  demand,  because  foreign  commerce  is  i)io- 
hibited  by  law.  The  ungrateful  monsters  have  a  full 
consciousness  of  all  their  obligations. 


ing  interests  now  enjoy.  There 
never  was  such  infatuation;  for  it  can  be  proved,  that  these  ungrateful  manufacturers,  chiefly 
depend,  for  the  sale  of  their  goods,  on  the  home  market ;  and  that  it  is  from  the  purchase  of  their 
fabrics,  by  British  subjects,  that  their  prosperity  chiefly  arises.  It  is,  in  a  very  inferior  degree 
indeed,  that  they  are  benefited  by  foreign  demand.— -/</. 


A. — It  is  "  quite  optional."  The  landlords  may  spend 
their  rents  anywhere  else  if  they  like.  If  they  would 
prefer  shirts  made  of  cotton  grown  in  hot-houses,  they 
have  the  power  of  making  the  experiment.  But  if  what 
is  in  view  is  a  threat  to  individual  manufacturers,  the 
answer  will  be  given  when  the  threat  is  better  defined. 


324. —  In  order  however,  to 
prevent  the  ruinous  consequences 
that  would  necessarilyresult,  from 
the  unlimited  ad  mission  of  foreign 
grain,  the  following  resolutions, 
are  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  those,  who  are  anxious  to 
maintain  an  opposite  system. 

Resolved, — 

I.  That  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  unjust,  and  even  absurd  to  expect,  that  the  i^nts  and  pro- 
Jits  derived  from  British  agriculture^  shall  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  goods  produced  from 
foreign  materials,  while  the  manufacturers  of  these  goods,  resolve  to  encourage  the  consump- 
tion of  foreign  agricultural  produce,  and  insist  on  the  repeal  of  those  laws,  which  have  been 
enacted  for  the  protection  of  domestic  agriculture. — Id, 


325.-2.  That  those  manu- 
facturers, on  inquiry,  must  he 
convinced,  that  the  home  market 
is  their  hest  resource  :  That  the 
destruction  of  British  agriculture, 
would  be  ruinous  to  themselves ; 
and  that  a  dependence  on  fo- 
reigners for  their  food,  is  the  most 
hazardous  of  all  speculations. — 
Id, 


A, — The  manufacturers  have  penetrated  the  absurdity, 
of  being  invited  to  make  a  bad  market  when  they  might 
have  a  good,  and  then  be  thankful  for  their  luck. 

Wait  till  the  manufacturers  have  got  a  tax  on  home- 
grown corn,  and  see  how  learnedly  they  will  talk  to  the 
agriculturists,  of  the  value  of  their  home  market,  and 
the  ruin  to  themselves  of  destroying  British  manufac- 
tures. If  the  manufacturers  would  be  answered,  **Take 
what  falls  to  your  sliare,  but  do  not  tax  other  people," 
— why  not  the  agriculturists  ? 


326. — 3.  That  all  shopkeepers 
and  dealers  in  manufactured 
goods,  be  informed,  that  it  is 
incumbent  upon  them,  to  point 
out  to  the  manufacturers  with 
whom  they  deal,  the  ruinous 
eftects  that  would  necessarily  re- 


A. — If  the  shopkeepers  and  dealers  are  wise;  they 
will  go  over  to  the  enemy  in  mass.  Why  are  the  shop- 
keepers to  desire  to  have  the  petty  custom  of  the  mono- 
polists, instead  ofthe  greater  custom  of  men  in  a  state  of 
freedom  ?  As  well  tell  the  old  woman  who  sells  ginger- 
bread to  the  mail-coach  at  starting,  that  she  will  be 
ruined  by  the  introduction  of  railroads.    Why  should 
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suit,  from  tliG  conduct  they  pro- 
pose to  adopt :  That  if  these 
manufacturers  are  successful  in 
their  attempts  to  destroy  British 
agriculture,  it  Avould  terminate  in  their  own  ruin  ;  and  that  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain 
are  never  in  so  prosperous  a  state,  as  when  its  agriculture  flourishes. — Id. 


not  she  sell  twice  as  mlicli  to  the  passengers  that  start 
upon  the  railroad  ?  It  is  to  be  feared  she  would  make  a 
bad  missionary. 


327.-4.  That  if  any  attempt 
is  made,  in  the  approaching  Par- 
liament, to  destroy,  or  even  to 
diminish,  the  |)rotection  whicli 
the  agricultural  interests  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  now  enjoy, 
the  agricultural  classes  of  the  em- 
pire must  unite,  in  counteracting 

it;  and  that  petitions  ought  to  be  presented  to  Parliament,  from  every  parish  in  the  united 
kingdom,  against  any  attempt  to  destroy,  or  materially  to  impair  that  protection,  which  British 
agriculture  ought  to  enjoy. — Id. 


A. — See  how  the  manufacturers,  when  the  time 
comes,  will  get  up  petitions  from  every  parish  in  the 
united  kingdom,  against  any  attempt  to  destroy,  or 
materially  to  impair  that  protection,  which  British 
manufacturers  ought  to  enjoy  in  the  shape  of  a  tax  on 
home-grown  corn. 


328.— And,  5.  For  the  purpose  A. — ^Threats  of  exclusive  dealing,  in  general  turn  out 

of  preventing  the  purchasing  of      A^ery  useless.     If  both  sides  do  their  worst,  the  result  is 
goods,   manufactured    by    those       a  balance  with  plague,  instead  of  a  balance  without, 
who    apply    to    Parliament  for      But  it  is  useful  to  know  who  it  was  that  began, 
enacting  measures  so  ruinous  to 

the  general  interests  of  the  empire,  that  those  shopkeepers  who  promote  so  destructive  a  system, 
shall  no  longer  be  dealt  with  by  any  friend  to  agriculture.— /(^Z. 


329. — There  is  no  thinking  in- 
dividual, who  mustnot  be  shocked 
at  the  idea,  of  a  great  country 
depending  on  foreign  nations  for 
food,  when,  by  any  exertions, 
and  at  any  expense,  it  can  raise 
that  food  at  home. — Id. 


A. — It  cannot  raise  that  food  at  home  ;  it  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms.  The  object  is  always  to  squeeze  a 
portion  of  the  community  out  of  existence  for  want  of 
food,  and  then  say  the  community  has  been  fed.  This 
squeezing,  is  the  thing  to  be  shocked  at. 


330. — The  only  pretence  for 
placing  a  nation  in  that  hazardous 
situation  is,  that  the  grain  may 
be  had  cheaper.  That  may  occa- 
sionally be  the  case  ;  but  dearly 
would  thatadvantage  be  obtained, 
if  a  country  is  entirely  put  in  the 
power  of  foreign  nations,  and  of 
domestic  dealeis  in,  and  im- 
porters of  corn. — Id, 


A. — Why  not  be  in  the  power  of  ''  domestic  dealers 
in,  and  importers  of  corn,''  as  well  as  of  the  landlords  ? 
The  domestic  dealers  and  importers  cannot  raise  the 
price  of  corn  if  they  would  ;  the  landlords  double  it  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  And  even  if  they  could  increase  it, 
why  should  not  all  the  benefits  arise  from  dear  corn 
which  the  landlords  preach  ? 

But  it  is  well  to  explode  the  vulgar  error,  that  dealers 
and  importers  can  raise  the  price  of  corn.  The  im- 
porters can  raise  it  by  not  importing,  which  it  may  be 
supposed  is  what  the  landlords  want  ^  but  by  nothing  else.  If  a  dealer  withholds  corn 
one  day,  he  must  sell  it  another ;  and  in  so  withholding,  he  is  unconsciously  doing  the 
service  of  economising  the  consumption  according  to  the  appearance  of  supply.  He  is 
doing  the  office  which  the  purser  of  a  starving  vessel  does,  when  he  settles  the  day's 
rations  according  to  the  supplies  collected  from  the  ships  they  meet,  and  the  probability 
of  more.  If  he  sometimes  over-keeps  his  corn,  the  best  housewife  sometimes  does  the 
same  j  and  it  is  most  certain  that  neither  do  it  if  they  can  help  it.  The  most  ludicrous 
uf  all  things,  is  to  hear  the  landlords  crying  out  on  the  perils  of  monopoly.  No  man 
can  monopolise,  without  an  Act  of  Parliament. 


331. — When  once  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  we  must  depend  on 
foreign  nations  for  food,  the  price 
abroad  necessarily  rises.  Indeed, 
that  very  circumstance  is  one  of 
the  arguments  used  in  favour  of 
importation,  and  our  making  pur- 
chases abroad.  It  is  .said,  that 
foreign  manufactixrers  can  under- 
sell us,  because  they  have  cheaper 
pur  purchasitig  their  grain,  they  wi 


A. — There  is  no  end  of  the  see-saw  of  the  interested. 
It  has  been  explained  over  and  over,  that  corn  in  other 
countries  must  rise  according  to  the  proportion  which 
the  British  demand  bears  to  their  whole  production ; 
which  can  never  raise  prices  abroad  to  the  British, 
because  at  the  present  British  prices  there  would  be  no 
demand  at  all.  We  therefore  shall  have  the  benefit  of 
the  difference, 
food  ;  but  it  is  contended,  that  if  the  price  of  food  is  raised  by 
11  be  less  able  to  contend  vyith  our  manufacturers,  and  the  rival- 
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ship  would  be  carried  on  more  on  a  footing  of  equality.  What  then  becomes  of  the  arguments,  in 
favour  of  the  expectation  of  procuring  cheap  food  from  foreign  countries,  when  it  is  maintained , 
that,  in  the  result,  corn  will  become  as  dear  abroad  as  at  home. — Id. 

332. — In  case  of  war,  it  isevi-  A. — Why  do  we  not  supply  London  with  coals  by  land 

dent,  that  there  can  be  no  car-  carriage,  lest  at  some  time  the  communication  by  sea 
tainty  of  our  obtaining  the  neces-  should  be  cut  off  by  foreigners  ?  Simply  because  it  is 
sary  supplies,  and  above  all,  at  ^.j^^g  enough  to  begin  when  the  necessity  has  arrived, 
the  places  where  a  supply  is  London  could  no  more  exist  without  coals  than  without 
wanted.  How  could  London  be 
regularly  fed,  more  especially  in  *  .     ^ 

time  of  war,  and  since  the  invention  of  steam  navigation,  if  it  depended  upon  the  Baltic  for  its 
provisions,  and  if  the  ports  of  Belgium  were  in  the  possession  of  a  hostile  power  1  In  time  of  war 
also,  the  grain  we  should  import  would  be  loaded  with  the  burdens  of  additional  freight  and  in- 
surance. Could  London  then  be  supplied  as  cheaply  from  foreign  parts,  as  from  Kent,  Norfolk,  or 
Suffolk  l—Id. 

333. — In  short,  there  are  such  ^. — In  short,  there  are  such  multiplied  certainties 

multiplied  risks,  connected  with  of  loss  and  misery,  from  the  plan  of  prohibiting  foreign 

the  proposed  plan  of  depending  commerce  and  confining  people  to  breed  on  a  limited 

on  importation,    and    so    many  quantity  of  food,  that  none  but  persons  having  a  direct 

powerful  objections  can  be  urged  interest  in  its  establishment,  would  ever  think  of  urging 

against  it,  that  none  but  persons  j^ .   ^^^  ^  ^^^^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  dangerous  system 

esTabhshmenrwouldTver  Think  ^0  be  pursued  well  deserves  all  the  calamities  that 
of  urging  it ;  and  a  nation  which       result  from  its  adoption. 

would  suffer  such  a  dangerous  system  to  be  pursued,  would  well  deserve  all  the  calamities  that 
must  necessarily  result  from  its  adoption. — Jd. 

334.  —  Domestic  agriculture^  A. — Corn  in  flower-pots  on  the  tops   of  houses,   is 

therefore,  ought  to  be  protected,  domestic  agriculture.     But  it  is  by  no  means  "  the  only 

as  the  real  source  of  public  as  sure  foundation,"  if  other  corn  is  to  be  artificially  kept 

well  as  of  private  prosperity  ;  and  Q„f 
the   only  sure  foundation   of  all 

those  blessings  which,  under  the  guidance  of  a  gracious  power,  can  either  enrich  or  ennoble  a 
country. — Id, 

335. —  "  Agriculture   is    the  A. — If  a  manufacturer  were  to  write,   "The  making 

great  art,  which  every  govern-  of  huckaback  is  the  great  art  which  every  government 

ment  ought  to  protect;    every  ought    to  protect;    every  proprietor  of  machinery  to 

proprietor  of   land  to  practise;  practise;  and  every  inquirer  into  nature  to  improve  ;'* 

and  every  inquirer  into  nature  to  j^  ^^^^^^^   ^^  g^^^.^    ^g   ^^^^   ^g    ^^^  ^^^^      though  not 

T^ZB.rhtHmS^TohnsZ^^      ^"*^^^  '^  sentimental.     The  fact  is,  we  can  neither  do 
clair  Bart.Ch^',    *^    ^  ^    *'*"      without  corn  nor  without  huckaback;   the  reasonable 
'        •      •    •  inference  from  which,  is,  that  we  should  try  to  have  as 

much  as  we  can  of  both.  The  same  of  all  the  other  puffs  of  agriculture,  ancient  and 
modern. 

336. — The  prosperity  of  a  na-  j4. — No  nation  possesses  "  an  extent  of  territory  suf- 

tion,  possessing  an  extent  of  ter-  ficient  for  maintaining  its  inhabitants,"  where  corn  can 
ritory  sufficient  for  maintaining  ^g  bought  cheaper  abroad  than  at  home.  If  confined  to 
Its  inhabitants.    Id,  j^g  Q^yjj  corn,  it  must  maintain  fewer  inhabitants;  which 

is  not  maintaining  its  inhabitants,  but  starving  part  of  them  and  maintaining  the  rest. 

337. chiefly  depends  ;   1.  A. — The  property  of  a  nation  possessing  a  power  of 

Upon  the  quantity  of  surplus  making  waistcoat-pieces  for  its  inhabitants,  depends 
produce  derived  from  the  soil,  mutatis  mutajidis  on  the  same  things.  There  is  no 
after  defraying  the  expenses  of  miracle  or  mystery  peculiar  to  corn, 
cultivation.  2.  Upon  that  sur- 
plus produce  obtaining  such  a  price  at  market,  as  will  encourage  reproduction;  and,  3.  Upon  the 
cultivator  having  such  a  command  of  capital,  as  may  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  business  with 
energy. — Id. 

338.  —  The  surplus  produce  A. — The      surplus    produce    in    making  waistcoat- 

arises  from  that  inestimable  qua-      pieces,  arises    from  that  inestimable  quality  possessed 
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lity  possessed  by  tLe  soil,  which 
enables  it,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
skilfully  managed,  to  furnish 
maintenance  for  a  greater  num- 
ber of  persons  than  are  required  for  its  cultivation. — Id 


by  a  spinning-jenny,  which  enables  it  to  furnish  more 
waistcoats  than  are  required  for  the  wear  of  the  work- 


men. 


339. — Thence  proceed  the  pro- 
fits of  the  farmers ; — the  rents  of 
the  landlords ; — the  subsistence  of 
the  manufacturer,  and  merchant ; 
—  and  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  income  of  the  State. — Id, 


A. — From  the  surplus  produce  of  the  other,  proceed 
the  profits  of  the  owner,  the  salary  of  the  director,  the 
subsistence  of  all  who  live  by  clothing,  and  Just  so  much 
of  the  income  of  the  State  as  is  determined  by  the  values 
of  the  different  articles  concerned. 


340. — That  surplus  marketable 
produce,  therefore,  is  justly  con- 
sidered to  be  the  main-spring, 
not  only  of  political  power,  but 
also  of  personal  enjoyment. — Id, 


A. — Not  a  bit  more  of  a  main-spring  than  the  other. 
Turn  out  the  manufacturer  without  corn,  and  the 
agriculturist  without  clothing,  and  see  which  will  be 
most  of  a  main-spring.  The  fact  is,  that  all  this  talk  of 
main-springs  is  delusion.  Having  what  we  want,  is  the 
main-spring. 


341.— When  that  surplus  pro- 
duce does  not  exist  (unless  in 
circumstances  of  a  very  peculiar 
nature),  there  can  be  no  flour- 
ishing towns  ;  —  no  military  or 
naval  force  \  —  none  of  the  su- 
perior arts  ; — none  of  the  finer 
manufactures  ;  —  no  learning ;  — 


A. — ^There  can  be  none  of  these  without  food  from 
somewhere ;  any  more  than  without  clothes.  But  they 
might  all  exist  though  the  soil  was  flag-stones,  if  there 
were  the  materials  for  manufactures  and  commerce 
underneath.  The  example  of  "  circumstances  of  a 
peculiar  nature  "  given  in  a  note,  is  the  most  unfor- 
tunate in  the  world, — Holland. 

none  of  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  foreign  countries  ;  and  none  of  that  cultivated  and  polished 
society  at  home,  which  not  only  elevates  and  dignifies  the  individual,  but  also  extends  its  beneficial 
influence  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  the  community.  What  exertions  ought  not  then  to  be 
made,  and  what  encouragement  ought  not  to  be  given,  to  preserve  or  to  increase  so  essential  a 
resource,  the  foundation  of  our  national  prosperity,—  Id, 


342. —  If  such  are  the  benefi- 
cial efifects  that  result  from  cul- 
tivating the  soil,  (and  the  facts 
are  established  beyond  contra- 
diction), what  source,  either  of 
domestic  industry,  or  of  foreign 
commerce,  can  in  any  respect  be 
put  in  competition  with  such  a  mine  of  wealth,  when  extended  over  a  great  empire  ?^ — /</, 


A.  —  Any  industry  that  can  support  itself,  has  a 
right  to  do  it  without  being  depressed  to  favour  an- 
other. There  must  be  no  giants  in  these  days ;  or  at 
all  events  none  that  eat  little  men.  The  idea  seems 
always  to  be,  that  the  question  is,  who  is  biggest  and  is 
to  eat  the  rest. 


343. — But  the  prosperity  of  a 
nation,  as  already  observed,  de- 
pends not  only  on  having  a  great 
marketable  surplus,  but  also  on 
its  disposable  produce,  fetching 
such  a  price,  as  to  encourage  reproduction. — Id, 


A. — And  therefore,  if  a  sufficient  price  cannot  be  got 
without,  it  is  to  be  taken  twice  over  from  other  people, 
and  this  is  to  create  national  wealth.  Such  is  the  argu- 
ment of  the  squirearcby. 


344. — ^Thiswas  the  case  during 
the  last  war  ;  and  hence  the  na- 
tion was  enabled,  to  persevere  in 
it  for  so  many  years,  and  finally 
to  bring  it  to  a  successful  con- 
elusion.  By  means  of  a  great 
surplus  of  agricultural  produc- 
tions, sold  at  a  high  price,  the 
farmer  and  his  landlord  were 
placed  in  a  condition  to  pay  very 
heavy  taxes  to  Government; — 
to  engage  in  improvements  of 
every    description  ; — to    furnish 


A. — O  the  blessings  of  war  I  Make  but  com  dear, 
and  the  felicity  of  a  nation  is  assured !  It  was  not, 
then,  because  the  national  industry,  in  spite  of  war, 
created  a  vast  quantity  of  things  useful  for  war  and 
peace ;— but  it  was  because  war  brought  with  it  the 
blessing  of  dear  bread,  that  the  war  was  successfully 
carried  on.  It  was  the  vvonderful  dispensation  of  dear 
bread,  which,  strained  through  the  rent-rolls  and 
pockets  of  the  agriculturists,  produced  such  wealth 
and  power  as  saved  us  all  from  the  foreign  conquest 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  our  lot.  Such  is  the 
reasoning. 


employment  to  a  numerous  body 

of  labourers,  to  whom  the  price  of  bread  was  of  little  consequence,  while  work  was  always  to  be 

had,  at  wages  proportioned  to  the  price  of  corn  j — and  to  consume  immense  quantities  of  mer- 
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cliandlse,  and  articles  of  manufacture,  by  means  of  which,  these  two  brandies  of  national  in- 
dustry were  supported,  when  they  were  in  a  great  measure  deprived  of  foreign  markets. — Id. 

345. — History  does  not  furnish  A. — Why  not  the  whole  originating  in  prosperous 

an  example  of  a  nation,  which  waistcoat-pieces  ?  What  evidence  is  there  that  the 
abroad,  made  such  incredible  felicity  of  the  man  progressed  from  belly  to  back,  any 
exertions,  while  at  home,  so  many  ^^^e  than  from  back  to  belly  ?  The  simple  fact  being, 
tTe  n^ecelr^L" '  the'To'mtrti  '^^'  '^^  "^^^  ^^^^^  by  having  what  he  wants  all  over, 
and  most  of  them  the  luxuries  ^"^  *^^  dispute  between  back  and  belly  is  a  trick  of 
of  life  ;  the  whole  originating  in  trade, 
prosperous  agriculture,  without 

which,  our  manufacturing  industry,  our  commercial  relations,  or  the  necessary  operations  of  our 
finances,  could  not  have  been  carried  on. — Id* 

346. — Nor  is  it  alone  sufficient,  A. — Why  is  not  the  manufacturer  to  stand  at  the  top 

that  the  farmer  should  have  a  of  the  chain  sometimes?  He  could  prove  equally  well, 
price  adequate  to  promote  repro.  xht  great  results  that  would  arise  from  pouring  into  his 
duction ;  he  should  likewise  have  funnel,  and  the  way  in  which  the  good  would  be  diffused 
'nt  LTbrbo'rtfdrto'bfrt-  '"^-Sh  aU  ,he  ra.iificatio„s  of  society, 
tainable  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest),  as  will  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  business  with  energy. 
Indeed,  where  capital  or  credit  is  joined  to  skill  in  agriculture,  it  lays  the  foundation  of  general 
prosperity.  It  will  not  be  disputed,  that  a  hundred  persons  may  be  put  to  the  greatest  inconve- 
nience, because  one  individual  at  the  head  of  a  chain  of  circulation,  cannot  pay  one  hundred 
pounds.  Enable  him  to  pay  that  sum,  and  progressively,  those  connected  with  him  are  relieved, 
^'  But  it  is  Xhefarmer  who  is  the  tirst  link,  in  the  great  chain  of  national  circulation.*' — Id. 

347. — When  he  is  supplied  with  A. — And  therefore  the  farmer  is  to  be  supplied  with 

money,  he  is  enabled  to  pay  his      money  out  of  other  people's  pockets.     This  is  the  point 
rent  regularly  •,— his  landlord  is      to  which  the  landlords  take  care  to  drive  the  "  argu- 
thus  enabled  not  only  to  employ      ^^^^  ^f  tl^e  whirligig."     But  listen  to  more, 
a   number  of  labourers,  but  to  °  ° 

purchase  goods,  from  the  British  manufacturer,  and  the  foreign  merchant; — the  latter  finding 
thus  a  demand  for  foreign  goods,  is  enabled,  in  return,  to  export  British  manufactures  to  foreign 
markets.  By  means  of  an  abundant  circulation  also,  the  revenue  is  paid  without  difficulty,  it  is 
regularly  remitted,  and  furnishes  the  means  of  paying  the  dividends  due  to  the  stockholders  ; 
the  credit  of  the  country  is  thus  maintained,  and  every  class  in  the  community  prospers.  The 
whole,  it  is  evident,  originates  with  the  farmer  j  the  first  link  in  the  great  chain  of  circulation, 
whose  basis  is  the  plough. — Id. 

348. — The  superior  influence  of  A — Why  will  no  Newton  arise  among  the  raanufac- 
the  farnrier  in  promoting  national  turing  classes?  The  country  bankers  have  long  since 
circulation,  is  as  important  a  discovered,  that  to  make  money  and  take  the  amount 
discovery  in  politics,  as  that  of  f^ora  the  holders  of  the  circulating  medium  at  large,  is 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  first  ascer-  ^^^^  -^^^^  ^,^^ -^^  f^r  them.  The  manufacturing  classes 
tained  the  principle  on  which  the  \  ji    i-    j  u   j     •     j-  5  v.i«^ov.» 

heavenly  bodies  circulated,  was      ^^'^  ^^^y  and  behind  everybody  m  discovery, 
in  astronomy.     It  is  founded  on 

the  system  of  country  banking,  which  ought  to  be  encouraged,  and  placed  on  the  securest  possible 
footing.  Those  nations  can  alone  be  eminently  and  permanently  prosperous,  whose  Governments 
will  act  upon  that  system. — Id.     Note. 

349. — The   superior   import-  A. —  Not    the  smallest  progress  is    made    towards 

ance  of  agriculture,  has  been  re-  establishing    the   point  which  is    the    real   object    of 

cently  proved,  in  a  manner   so  the  writer,— that  the  agricultural  classes  ought  to  op- 

convincing,   and    indeed    unan-  press  the  commercial.     Suppose  the  farmer  told,  "  You 

swerable,  that  the  question  may  j;^^.^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^          therefore  your  oxen  ought 

now  be  considered  as  at  rest.    It  ^      ^                    1             ty     wr     \a  \^         -is 

is  well  known    that  all  the  re  ^^  ^^^^""^  y^"^'  Worses."     ^^ould  he  agree? 

sources  of  the'  country  were  put  ^^d  besides,  the  agriculturists  should  be  compared, 

to  the  test,  by  the  strict  man-  ^^^  w\t\\  the  commercial  classes  as  they  were  under  a 

ner  in   which    the   tax   on   in-  state  of  depression  from  artificial  or  accidental  causes, 

come    was    ultimately    exacted.  but  as   they  might  have  been,  or  might  be  now,  after 

By    analysing    therefore,     the  three-and-twenty  years  of  peace  and  justice, 
produce  of  that  tax,   under  all 

its  several  branches,    the  real  foundations  of  our   national  wealth   and    prosperitv  may  be 
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ascertained,  with  a  degree  of  correctness  previously  unattainable.  Tire  result  of  the  in<juiry  fs 
as  follows  : 

1.  Taxes  on  landed  property ,....^4,257,247 

2.  Ditto  on  the  farmers^ or  occupiers  of  land.. .. ..     2,176,228 

Total  agricultural  classes ^6,433,475 

3.  Taxes  on  connmercial  property ^£'2,000,000 

4.  Ditto  on  professions 1,021,187 

3,021,187 

Difference  in  favour  of  the  agricultural  classes..  ..^3,412,288 

Hence  it  appears,  that  during  that  eventful  period,  when  the  ignorant  and  the  prejudiced  sup- 
posed, that  we  existed  solely  by  trade,  and  that  we  ought  to  be  considered  ntierely  as  a  nation  of 
shopkeepers,  it  was  the  wealth  arising  from  the  productions  of  the  soil,  that  chiefly  enabled  us  to 
go  on  ;  it  was  successful  agriculture,  that  furnished  us  with  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  contest, 
and  of  bringing  it  to  a  triumphant  conclusion. — Id. 

350. — Nor  is  this  subject  to  be  ^. — It  is  land  that  furnishes  raw  materials ;  but  not 

dwelt  on  solely  as  a  question  of  necessarily  the  land,  which  means  tkeir  land.  The  pro- 
finance.  Let  it  be  considered,  prietors  and  occupiers  of  land  at  home  are  not  the  best 
that  it  is  the  land  which  furnishes  customers  of  our  manufacturers  and  merchants  ;  by  the 
the  raw  materials  of  the  greater  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  proprietors  of  land  abroad  Sive  ready  ta 
part  or  our  raanulactures ;    that         •       *i  u     i    i       r  i  ^i       i.t,  •      1 

the  proprietors  and  occupiers  of      8:\^«   ^^""J"^  .^"«^^??^  «(  ^f "  'f^'^  ^^^^  «t^^^,«  S}^^,  two. 
land  are  the«  best  customers  of      ^11  professions  live  by  bread  ;  but  not  exclusively  by 
our    manufacturers    and    mer-       their  bread,  when  the  bread  of  somebody  else  would  do 
chants;  and  that  through  them      so  much  better.    The  fundholders  too,  know  that  the 
the  greater   part  of   all    other      people  who  are  to  pay  them  must  live  on  the  produce 
professions  gain  their  livelihood.      of  some  agriculture  ;  but  they  do  not   for  that  reason 
The  fundholders  also  must  be      wish  them  confined  to  half  the  agriculture  when  they 
aware  that  upon  the  prosperity      might  have  the  double, 
of  agriculture  the  regular  pay- 
ment of  their  dividends  must  principally  depend.     For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  as  the  property- 
tax  was  imposed  on  all  the  classes  of  the  community,  in  proportion  to  their  supposed  wealth  or  in- 
come^ hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  taxes  payable  in  every  other  way,  by  each  class,  and  every 
individual  in  each  class,  who  spent  his  income,  were  probably  paid,  in  nearly  the  same  proportion, 
as  the  tax  on  property* — Jd> 

^  351..— It  cannot,  at  the  same  A. — The  perpetually  protruded  fallacy  about  "  the 

time,  be  doubted,  that  the  agri-  owners  of  the  soil."  The  productions  of  any  soil  are 
cultural  classes  are  much  in-  j^gt  as  capable  of  being  the  basis  of  national  prospe- 
debted  to  those  employed  in  j-j^y^  ^s  those  of  the  home  monopolists.  The  beef, 
trade  and  manufactures, for  being  j^utton,  wheat,  barley,  &c.  of  foreign  growers,  are  iust 
the  means  of  consuming  the  pro-  f,,      n  a-       ..•  i  *  r  4.-       •   4.  *'^  J- 

duce  of  the  soiU  But  still,  it  is  ^^  ^^vf^^^  of  digestion  and  transmutation  into  exported 
the  surplus  productions  of  agri-  manufactures,  as  any  other, 
culture,  raised  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  owners  of  the  soil,  and  by  the  skill  and  industry  of  those  who  occupy  tt,  which 
constitute  the  real  basis  of  our  national  prosperity ;  and  exported  manufactures  may  be  consi- 
dered as  nothing  else,  than  so  much  beef,  mutton,  wheat,  barley,  &c.  converted  into  another,  and 
more  convenient  shape. — Id. 

352. — Where    manufacturers  A, — They  ha\e  the  effect  of  breaking  down  the  mo- 

however,  are  fed  by  the  produe-  nopoly  of  the  monopolists.  But  the  community  at 
tions  of  foreign  industry,  and  large  gains  twice  over,  what  the  monopolists  lose, 
when  the  articles  they  manufac- 
ture are  produced  from  foreign  raw  materials,  as  fine  wool,  &c.  &c-,  instead  of  being  an  advantage, 
they  have  the  effect  of  depreciating  the  value,  checking  the  improvement  of  domestic  agricultu- 
ral productions,  and  bringing  foreign  articles  into  competition  with  them,  by  means  of  British 
capital. — Id. 

353.-^These  statements  must  A. — They  will  satisfy  nobody,  who  is  not  to  be  mys- 

satisfy  every  impartial  individual,  tified  by  the  fallacy  of  confounding  some  land  with  all 

that  the  strength  and  resources  land,  and  assuming  that  what  is  true  of  all  the  land  in 

?rn i  tr''"''^'^'.^""'^  t^  ^"f  the  world  whose  produce  is  accessible,  is  true  of  the 

'^h^i^i::^-:^^^^^  l^^le  ^t  belonging  to  our  monopolists  at  home. 

national  wealth ;  and  that  on  the  amount  and  the  value  of  its  productions,  our  commerce  and 
manufactures,  and  the  payment  of  the  public  creditors,  in  a  great  measure  depend, — Id. 
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354.  — The  revenues  of  tbe 
Church,  by  far  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  the  payments  to  the 
poor,  and  various  other  public 
charges,  are  likewise  payable 
from  the  same  source.  Hence, 
nothing  can  be  more  impolitic, 
than  to  neglect  the  adoption  of 
any  measure,  by  which  the  in- 
terests of  agriculture  may  be 
promoted ;  or  more  hazardous, 
than  to  take  any  step,  by  which  its 
poverty  or  ruin, — Id. 


A. — That  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  &c.,  are  paid 
by  the  horae  agriculturists,  can  be  no  reason  why  they 
are  to  pay  themselves  by  cutting  the  nation  off  from 
foreign  commerce.  If  they  pay  more  than  they  ought 
(which  would  probably  be  strenuously  denied,  and  the 
contrary  affirmed),  divide  the  payment  as  it  ought  to 
be,  and  give  us  commerce.  But  do  not  let  the  landed 
sages  burn  the  house  to  roast  their  pig",  as  their  Chinese 
exemplars  did. 

prosperity  can  be  impaired,  or  those  who  live  by  it,  reduced  to 


355. — It  has  long  been  con- 
sidered as  an  incontrovertible 
proposition,  and  approaching  to 
the  nature  of  an  axiom,  "  That 
whoever  could  make  two  ears  of 
corn,  or  two  blades  of  grass,  to 
grow  upon  a  spot,  where  only  one 
had  grown  before,  would  deserve 
better  of  mankind,  and  do  more 
essential  service  to  his  country, 
than  the  whole  class  of  politicians  put  together." — Id, 


A. — If  this  had  meant  giving  the  country  the  use  of 
two  ears  of  corn,  or  two  blades  of  grass,  where  there 
would  only  have  been  one,  it  would  have  been  a 
great  truth.  But  it  means  keeping  two  ears  of  corn,  or 
two  blades  of  grass,  out  of  the  country,  that  monopo- 
lists may  grow  one  in  their  own  nooks  and  corners,  and 
charge  a  higher  price  for  it.  So  much  for  the  land- 
lords' axiom. 


356. — But  as  our  legislature 
have  wisely  deemed  it  expedient 
to  protect  both  manufactures  and 
commerce,  which,  under  such  a 
system,  have  so  eminently  flou- 
rished, no  good  reason  can  be 
assigned,  why  agriculture  ought 
not,  in  the  like  manner,  to  be 
encouraged  in  Great  Britain, 
where  it  produces  such  a  great 
revenue  :  &c. — Id, 


A. — The  system  of  protections  to  both  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  is  at  best  only  the  system  of  taking 
a  penny  turn-and-turn  about  from  the  people  that  pass 
at  Charing-cross,  and  throwing  at  each  payment  a 
halfpenny  into  the  river.  But  the  manufacturers  have 
found  out  more  than  this ;  they  have  found  out  that 
the  pretended  protection  against  foreign  manufactures, 
is  a  shadow  by  which  nothing  is  protected ;  and 
through  the  organ  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Manchester,  they  have  had  the  genius  to  protest  dis- 
tinctly against  the  pretext. 
Attend  to  the  facts  stated  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  "  0/  cotton  hosiery, 
while  we  ewport  onhj  A30, 000  dozen  pairs,  the  Saxons  export  1,500,000  dozen  pairs  per 
annum.  They  supply  as  much  cotton  hosiery  to  the  United  States  alone,  as  we  do  to  all 
the  world.'*  But  the  Chairman  expresses  his  doubt,  whether  the  English  hosiers 
would  be  ready  to  give  up  their  protective  duty  of  20  per  cent.  Watch  then  the  pro 
and  the  contra.  The  English  hosiers  are  cut  off  from  supplying  1,500,000  dozen  pairs 
of  stockings  to  various  parts  of  the  world,  which  they  could  do  in  preference  to  the 
Saxons,  if  they  were  allowed  to  take  corn  in  return.  And  they  are  cut  off  from  sup- 
plying Saxony  itself,  which  with  their  advantages  in  machinery  and  skill  they  could 
have  done  had  trade  been  free.  To  meet  this,  they  are  told  they  shall  be  protected 
from^  Saxon  stockings  by  a  twenty  per  cent,  duty  ;  the  fact  being,  that  nothing  but  the 
restrictions  on  our  trade  ever  made  it  possible  for  Saxon  stockings  to  come  here  at  all. 
We  might  as  well  have  been  asked  to  give  up  our  trade,  for  the  bribe  of  a  protection 
against  stockings  falling  from  the  clouds ;  we  were  not  under  the  slightest  danger  that 
they  should  come.  The  protection,  therefore,  is  one  that  protects  nobody  and  nothing. 
It  is  a  mere  stalking-horse,  and  the  manufacturers  of  stockings  have  surrendered  their 
foreign  trade  for  a  phantom.  And  the  same  of  the  whole  race  of  pretended  **  protective 
duties  "  in  favour  of  manufactures.  Give  us  freedom  of  trade,  and  our  manufactures 
will  protect  themselves.  You  cut  off  our  leg,  and  then  promise  us  a  wooden  one  shall 
set  all  right.    We  take  the  liberty,  to  wish  we  had  been  let  alone. 


357. — It  is  likewise  highly  ex- 
pedient, to  promote  the  exporta- 
tion of  domestic  produce,  if  there 
be  any  redundancy,  after  supply- 
ing the  demand  at  home.  It  is 
not  suflScient  to  permit  the  ex- 
portation ;  but  it  may  be  neces- 
sary, for  the  encouragement  of 
domestic  cultivation,  and  in  order 


A. — A  beautiful  specimen  of  the  consequences  of 
allowing  any  order  of  men  to  live  at  free  quarters  on 
the  purses  of  'their  neighbours.  The  landowners  are 
not  only  to  raise  their  rents  by  monopoly  as  they  may 
chuse,  but  if  through  an  accidental  fruitfulness  of  the 
seasons  or  other  causes,  the  price  falls  after  all,  they 
are  to  be  paid  the  difference  by  the  community.  Fancy 
the  manufacturers  claiming  a  right  to  receive  an  allow- 
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that  the  articles  grown  at  home 


ance  from  the  public,  equal  to  what  they  had  paid  in 
taxes,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  subjected  to  a 
variety  of  taxes  which  were  not  imposed  on  their  foreign 
competitors.  It  is  plain  that  to  such  an  absurd  system, 
there  could  be  no  end.  The  system  is  not  absurd,  only 
when  it  is  employed  in  favour  of  one  half  of  the  com- 
munity and  against  the  other. 

bounty,  when  it  is  in  fact  a  drawback,  under  another  name.  The  farmers  at  home,  are  subjected 
to  a  variety  of  taxes,  which  are  not  imposed  on  their  foreign  competitors.  To  enable  them  to  meet 
on  equal  terms,  they  are  entitled  to  receive  an  allowance,  on  every  quarter  of  grain  exported,  equal 
to  what  they  had  actually  paid  on  its  account  to  the  public,  under  various  denominations. — Id. 


may  be  enabled  to  meet  the  pro- 
ductions of  other  countries,  in 
foreign  markets,  on  equal  terms, 
to  give  what  is  called  a  bounty 
on  exportation.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, can  be  more  erroneous,  than 
to  consider  that  encouragement  a 


358. — But  the  real  cure  for  the 
evils  of  the  present  corn  laws — 
the  real  corrective  of  gambling  in 
Mark-lane — the  real  security  to 
the  farmer  against  ruinous  fluctua- 
tions in  price,  and  to  the  labour- 
ing classes  against  starvation,  or 
want  of  employment — is  the  ab- 
solute prohibition  of  foreign  grain, 
as  an  article  of  importation  into 
England.  So  long,  we  contend, 
as  a  single  labourer  in  this  country 
is  unable  to  find  employment — so 
long  as  capitalists  are  compelled, 
from  lack  of  profitable  invest- 
ments, to  peril  their  property  in 
desperate  adventures  to  remote 
corners  of  the  world — so  long 
ought  the  importation  of  foreign 
wheat  to  be  prohibited  altogether ! 
A  wise  government  might,  easily, 
supply  employment  on  profitable 
terms,  to  the  half-starved  tens  of 
thousands  who  now  look  for  such 
employment  in  vain; — a  wise 
government  might  open  up  inex- 
haustible fields  for  the  productive 
application  of  capital,  and  might 
impart  absolute  security  to  the 
trade  of  farming,  by  simply  regu- 
lating the  business  of  corn-grow- 
ing, on  principles,  which  were  re- 
cognised and  acted  on  by  the 
wisest  nations  of  antiquity — and 
which  were  deemed  not  unworthy 
of  partial  adoption  by  our  own 
remote  ancestors — those  ancestors 
at  whom  our  profound  political 
economists  have  learned  to  sneer. 
No  portion  of  a  nation's  wealth, 
perhaps,  is  so  precious  as  its 
stores  of  corn ; — nor  would  a  wise 
government  evince  less  anxiety 
about  these  stores,  than  about  the 
state  of  the  treasury.  By  prohi- 
biting the  importation  of  foreign 
wheat,  a  wise  government  would 
call  into  the  fullest  developement 
all  the  energies  of  the  English 
soil,  all  the  powers  of  English 
capital,  all  the  capacities  of  Eng- 
lish  industry.      Under 


A. — Imagine  walled-up  Manchester  kept  from  out- 
side corn  by  heavy  duties,  and  a  teacher  standing  up 
and  proclaiming,  that  **  The  real  cure  for  the  existing 
evils, — the  real  corrective  of  gambling  in  Luke-lane  or 
wherever  else  the  traffic  in  outside  corn,  such  as  it  is, 
was  carried  on, — the  real  security  to  the  owner  of 
flower-pots  against  fluctuations  in  price,  and  to  the 
working  men  of  Manchester  against  starvation  or  want 
of  employment, — was  in  shutting  the  gates  entirely 
against  outside  corn.  So  long,  he  should  contend,  as  a 
single  labourer  in  Manchester  was  unable  to  find  em- 
ployment,— so  long  as  capitalists  in  Manchester  were 
compelled,  from  lack  of  profitable  investments  else- 
where, to  peril  their  property  in  desperate  adventures 
to  the  remote  climates  of  Belgium  and  Germany, — so 
long  ought  the  passage  of  outside  wheat  through  the 
gates  to  be  prohibited  altogether  I  A  wise  corporation 
might  easily  supply  employment  within  the  walls,  to 
the  half-starved  hundreds  who  now  look  for  it  in  vain ; 
< — a  wise  corporation  might  open  up  inexhaustible  fields 
within  the  walls  for  the  productive  application  of  capital, 
and  might  impart  absolute  security  to  the  trade  of 
growing  corn  in  flower-pots,  by  regulating  the  business 
of  corn-growing  on  proper  principles.  No  portion  of 
a  city's  wealth,  perhaps,  was  so  precious  as  its  stores  of 
flower-pots ;  nor  would  a  wise  corporation  evince  less 
anxiety  about  its  flower-pots,  than  about  the  state  of 
its  treasury.  By  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  vvheat 
from  beyond  the  walls,  a  wise  mayor  and  aldermen 
would  call  into  the  fullest  developement  all  the  energies 
of  the  flower-pots  of  Manchester,  all  the  powers  of  its 
capital,  all  the  capacities  of  its  industry.  Under  such 
a  system,  no  labourer  in  Manchester  could  ever  want 
employment ; — no  capitalist  ever  want  a  sphere  of 
operations,  either  in  the  flower-pots,  or  in  the  mighty 
home  and  colonial  trades  which  would  spring  out  of 
the  adoption  of  the  principle  indicated.  In  years  of 
abundance,  the  corporation  might  buy  up  the  surplus 
produce  of  the  flower-pots,  and  in  years  of  scarcity  sell 
it  from  the  corporation's  granaries.  The  results  would 
be,  security  to  the  owners  of  flower-pots, — unbounded 
employment  to  labourers  and  capitalists  of  all  kinds  in 
Manchester, — together  with  a  guarantee  against  famine 
and  against  dependence  on  foreigners." 

How  long  are  men  to  be  libelled,  by  the  sup- 
position that  they  are  to  be  gulled  by  such  imbecile 
quackery? 


such  a 
system,  no  labourer  could  ever  want  employment : — no  capitalist  could  ever  want  a  sphere  of  opera- 
tions, either  in  agriculture,  or  in  the  mighty  home  and  colonial  trades,  which  would  spring  out  of 
the  adoption  by  government  of  the  principle  indicated.  In  years  of  abundance,  government  might 
buy  the  farmer's  surplus  produce,  as  soon  as  prices  fell  to  a  certain  level.  In  years  of  scarcity, 
governmeiit  could  sell  Irom  the  istores  in  the  public  granaries,  when  prices  should  rise  to  a  certain 
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predetermined  point.  The  lesults  would  be  security  to  the  corn-grower — unbounded  employment 
to  labourers  and  capitalists  of  all  kinds—  together  with  a  guarantee  against  famine,  and  against  de- 
pendence on  foreigners. — Morning  Herald,  1  Dec.  1838. 


359. — Free-trade  doctrines  have, 
with  partial  modifications,  prevail- 
ed in  this  country  for  twenty  years 
f)ast ;  and  each  year  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  pernicious  doc- 
trines of  the  economists  obtained 
ascendancy,  has  witnessed  a  di- 
minution of  the  sources  of  the 
country's  strength,  and  a  cor- 
responding extension  of  misery 
amongst  the  producing  classes. 
The  Currency  Act  of  1819  was 
the  first  great  triumph  achieved 
by  the  free-traders  over  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country.  That 
act  confiscated,  perhaps,  half  of 
the  property  of  those  classes  in 
whose  prosperity,  the  prosperity 


A. — You  shut  up  Manchester  and  confine  it  to  the 
corn  ^rown  in  flower-pots  within  its  walls ;  and  then 
you  discover  that  the  suffering's  of  the  hand-loom 
weavers,  the  horrors  of  factory  slavery,  the  lengthening 
of  hours  of  labour,  and  the  reduction  of  wages,  arc 
owing",  not  to  the  stoppage  of  the  trade  for  food,  but  to 
the  want  of  **  rag"  money,  the  absence  of  a  tax  on 
machinery,  and  the  freedom  of  such  trade  as  has  been 
left.  Is  it  within  the  range  of  common  sense,  that 
such  awful  quacks  should  direct  th€  concerns  of  a  great 
country  any  longer? 

The  new  Poor  Law  was  the  invention  of  the  land- 
owners for  getting  rid  of  the  maintenance  of  the  poor 
their  Corn  Laws  made ;  and  if  the  poor  will  halloo  for 
the  Corn  Laws  after  that,  they  are  greater  fools  than 
they  were  taken  for. 


of  the  country  is,  of  necessity, 
bound  up.  The  spread  of  untaxed  machinery,  and  of  free-trade  in  its  various  modifications,  has 
followed  rapidly  upon  the  great  currency  revolution  of  1819.  Nearly  a  million  of  hand-loom 
weavers  have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  semi-starvation.  The  labouring  poor  have  been  compelled 
to  sell  their  children  to  the  horrors  of  factory  slavery.  The  hours  of  labour  have  been  lengthened  to 
vast  bodies  of  artisans  ;  whilst,  in  the  same  proportion,  have  the  wages  of  those  artisans  been 
lessened.  The  march  of  misery  has,  in  fact,  kept  pace  with  the  "  march  of  mind  ;"  and  yet  all  the 
misery,  to  which  a  fraudulent  standard  of  value,  together  with  a  fraudulent  system  of  depriving 
labour  of  its  just  value,  by  means  of  unrestricted  competition  with  machinery  and  with  foreigners, 
have  given  rise,  has  not  sufficed  to  procure  for  the  free-traders,  a  sufficiency  of  that  "  cheapness" 
on  which  their  hearts  are  fixed.  The  new  poor  law — with  its  provisions  for  directly  lowering 
wages  by  universally  lowering  rates— was  retained  ;  and  now,  the  men  who  first  demanded  the  new 
poor  law,  demand  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  farmers  and  of  the  landowners  shall  consummate  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  industrious  poor. — Id,  25  Dec.  1838. 


360. — We  stated,  ycvsterday, 
that  the  Manchester  Chamber  of 
Commerce  had  demanded  a  total 
and  unqualified  repeal  of  the 
existing  corn  laws  —  nay,  had 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  allege, 
that  the  existence  of  our  foreign 
trade  depends,  woif>,  on  depriving 
agricultural  industry  of  protec- 
tion in  every  shape.  The  specu- 
lators engaged  in  certain  bran- 
ches of  our  foreign  trade  have, 


A. — The  men  who  drive  an  honest  trade,  have  pro- 
claimed war  to  the  knife  against  the  men  who  live  by 
the  robbery  of  others.  The  men  whose  profits  depend 
on  being  allowed  to  sell  their  goods  to  such  as  want  to 
buy  them,  demand  that  the  plundering  caste,  who  rob 
their  tills  at  the  sword's  point,  may  cease  to  be  main- 
tained by  law.  The  landowners  have  robbed  till  they 
think  it  a  virtue,  and  wonder  other  people  do  not  think 
the  same.  But  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  must  go 
farther  than  it  has  done  yet.  Try  them  with  a  tax  on 
home-grown  corn. 


in  other  words,  proclaimed  war 
to  the  knife  against  the  farmers  and  landowners  of  Great  Britain  ; — and  are  coolly  preparing  to 
require  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature,  that  English  agriculture  may  be  proscribed — ^and  that  all 
the  trades  and  useful  arts  which  depend  on  native  agriculture  may  be  condemned  to  extinction — 
in  order  that  a  class  of  men,  whose  profits  depend  on  success  in  underselling  foreign  manufac- 
turers in  foreign  markets,  may  be  enabled  to  conduct  their  operations  on  terms  satisfactory  te 
themselves.— /rf.  26  Dec.  1838. 


361. — The  members  of  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce proclaim,  that  they  are  no 
longer  able  to  compete  in  cer- 
tain departments  of  productive 
industry  with  foreigners.  The 
fact  may  be  so : — but  does  it 
fairly  or  honestly  follow  from  the 
existence  of  any  conceivable  in- 
ability on  the  part  of  our  manu- 
facturers for  the  foreign  markets 
to  undersell  their  rivals,  that  the 
agriculture  of  England  ought  to 
be   sacrificed  to  foreign  agricul- 


A. — The  agriculturists  are  unable  to  compete  with 
foreigners,  at  least  on  certain  portions  of  their  land. 
But  does  it  fairly  or  honestly  follow,  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  England  ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  foreign  ma- 
nufacturers ?  Have  not  the  agriculturists  voluntarily 
chosen  to  speculate  in  land,  as  much  as  the  commercial 
men  in  commerce;  why  then  should  they  be  sanctioned 
in  the  grossly  unjust  attempt  to  rob  the  commercial 
classes, — remembering  always,  that  he  is  the  robber 
who  is  found  with  his  hand  in  the  other's  pocket,  and 
that  we  are  not  such  fools  as  to  allow  the  thief  to  cry 
out  robbery  when  he  is  taken  in  the  mainour? 

The  cry  of  **  accession  of  power  to  the  moneyed 
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ture — and   that  the  industrious      classes/*  means  getting  into  the  habit   of    giving   to 
classes  of  England  in  every  de-       those  who  pay  for  what  they  get,  instead  of  those  who 
partment   ought  to    be  crushed       (Jq  not. 
beneath   that   vast  accession   of 

power  which  a  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  would  give  to  the  moneyed  classes  in  this  country?  Let 
it  be  recollected,  that  if  our  foreign  trade  is  no  longer  so  profitable  as  it  has  been, — still,  our  foreign 
trade,  with  all  its  contingent  risks,  was  voluntarily  chosen  by  the  speculators  engaged  in  it,  as  the 
field  of  their  operations!  The  agriculturists  did  not  compel  these  speculators  to  embark  their 
capital  in  foreign  trade  ; — why  then  should  these  speculators  be  sanctioned  in  their  grossly  unjust 
attempt  to  throw  upon  the  agricultural  classes,  the  consequences  of  their  ill-success  in  their  own 
freely-chosen  sphere  of  enterprise  ?  Some  of  the  querulous  orators  in  the  Manchester  Chamber 
of  Commerce  adverted  to  the  large  capitals  at  their  disposal  !  These  capitals,  they  have  amassed 
in  this  branch  of  trade,  which  they  state  to  be  now  no  longer  so  productive  as  they  would  desire  ; 
yet,  they  have  been  content  to  keep  possession  of  these  capitals,  instead  of  handing  them  over  to 
the  farmers  and  landowners,  whom  they  modestly  desire  to  render  responsible  for  the  diminution 
of  their  profits.  It  seems,  in  other  words,  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  ethical  system  which  finds 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  members  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  speculators  in 
foreign  trade  should  pocket  all  the  gains  attendant  on  their  pursuits — but  that  they  should  throw 
the  risks  and  losses  on  farmers  and  landowners,  and  on  the  body  of  the  industrious  classes  amongst 
their  countrymen  ! — Id, 

36'2. — Since  these  Manchester  A. — The  landowners,  then,  stand   only  on  the  in- 

gentlemen  "  desire  no  protection  equality  of  their  taxation,  and  give  up  the  rest.  And 
forthemselves"  which  they  would  here  there  is  no  doubt  the  men  of  Manchester  will  be 
deny  to  others,  we  call  upon  them  ^s  ready  to  meet  them  as  before.  Let  there  be  a  revi- 
to  abandon    that   overwhelmmg      gj^^  ^f  taxation  and  all  other  charges  ;  and  it  will  be 

protection     which  they  enjoy        ^^  j^  j  ^^^  ^    ^^       ^^  ^^^  landowners  in 

m  the  exemption  of  their  capital  ,    j.  i.    j       i      r        "^^i.  i  •          r  *v,     i 

from  just  taxation  \-Id.  27  Dec.  excluding  everybody  else  from  the  making  of  the  laws, 
j333^  was  to  damage   themselves.      Ihe  manufacturers  are 

ready  to  agree  to  all  that  is  fair ;  only  let  there  be  an 
end  of  burning  the  house  to  roast  the  landlords'  pig.  They  have  lost  the  country  the 
amount  of  the  national  debt  over  and  over,  sent  the  labourers  into  the  poor-house,  the 
merchants  into  the  Gazette,  and  finally  thrown  the  trade  of  the  world  into  the  hands  of 
foreigners ;  and  now  they  tell  us,  they  did  it  all  as  compensation  for  the  extra  taxation 
they  chose  to  lay  upon  themselves. 

363. — If  manufacturing  capi-  A. — The  sixteen  hours  of  toil,  and  the  infant  slavery, 

tahsts  were  rendered  responsible  if  such  things  are,   are  only  the  direct  consequences  of 

for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  Corn  Laws.     Nothing  else  could  lay  the  labouring 

the  labourers  whom  they  employ  population  under  the  temptation  of  submitting  to  such 

as  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  ^^jj^^  rj.^^  ^^  ^f  ^^ie  landowners  is  to  take  advant- 
land  are  rendered  responsible  we  ^  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^1^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^j^ 

should    cease    to    hear  oi    men  °      .    .     ^.      •    ^    ^i     >  r^i       i  ^.i. 

being  doomed  to  sixteen  hours,  0^^"  injustice  into  the  faces  of  the  classes  they  oppress. 

daily,  of  unwholesome  toil — we 

should  soon  cease  to  be  shocked  by  the  spectacle  of  infant  factory  slavery,  and  by  the  report  of 

those  atrocities  on  which  that  hideous  system  rests  ! — Id.  28  Dec.  1838. 

364. — These  enemies  of  Eng-  ^. — Lay  tax  enough  on  home-grown  corn,  and  see  if 

lish  agriculture  mean,  in  short,  to  some  of  the  landlords  do  not  talk  of  selling  up  and 

*'  demand"  in  "  language  which  settling  themselves  abroad.      The  feudal  cow-stealers 

cannot  be  misunderstood,"  that  complain  they  are  to  be  utterly  sacrificed,  to  enable  the 

the  agricultural  interest  of  Eng-  owners  to  make  a  profit  to  suit  their  estimate  of  the 

land   shall  be  utterly  sacrificed,  £,.„„„„  ^i?  «.u:,,^-, 

1      .         VI    .^ii      *  iitness  01  things, 

in  order  to  enable  them  to  carry  ° 

on  at  a  rate  of  profit  that  may  suit  their  estimate  of  the  fitness  of  things,  those  branches  of  trade, 
which  "  owe  no  natural  allegiance  to  our  shores.'' — Id.  29  Dec.  1838. 

365. — Does  Mr.  CoBDEN  really  ^. — The  people  mayor  may  not,  know  what  hurts 

imagine  that  any  one  will  be  im'-  them.     But  as  it  is  certain  they  know  they  are  hurt,  it 

posed  on  by  his  indirect  attempt  vvould  be  the  part  of  wise  doctors  to  take  down  the 

to  represent  the  recent  "  mcen-  mischief  if  thev  can,  without  waiting  too  long  for  the 

diarj/  rneettngs     as  having  been  tig^t's  opinion  of  his  disease, 

prompted  by  hatred  to  the  Corn  ^                  ^ 
Laws  ? — Id. 


Having  passed  the  thousand,  the  writer  will  cry  halt  for  the  pr€sent,  and  be  ready  to 
go  on  again  when  matter  shall  accumulate. 


o 
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Extracts  fro fn   "  Letters  of  a  Representative  to  his  Constituents ^  during 
the  Session  of  1836."     London  :    Effingham  Wilson,  1836. 


London,  16  Mardh,  1856. 

The  agriculturists,  or  the  unreasonable  part  of  them,  had  a  great  defeat  the  same 
night  on  their  proposed  increase  of  the  duty  on  Foreign  Tallow.  They  were  to  raise 
the  duty  from  31,  10*.  a  ton  to  10/.  j  and  by  this  they  were  to  put  300,000/.  into  the 
pockets  of  the  agriculturists,  or  as  was  further  explained,  a  sheep  was  to  be  increased  in 
value  by  2*.  Sd.  and  an  ox  by  19*.  Now  invite  our  friends  at  Hull,  to  follow  me 
through  th«  way  in  which  this  gain  to  the  agriculturists  was  to  be  raised,  and  where  it 
was  to  come  from.  In  the  first  place  there  was  to  be  an  end  to  the  trade  of  Manchester, 
Wigan,  Blackburn,  &c.,  which  is  now  engaged  in  furnishing  the  cotton-twist  or  other 
goods  with  which  tallow  is  bought  from  Russia.  And  next  there  was  to  be  an  end  of 
the  shipping  trade  of  Hull  or  London,  which  is  now  engaged  in  carrying  the  goods  to 
Russia  and  bringing  back  the  tallow.  All  this  trade  was  to  be  put  an  end  to,  and  the 
precise  amount  or  value  of  it  transferred  into  the  pockets  of  the  agriculturists.  How 
far  this  may  be  just; — what  right  the  agriculturists  were  born  with,  to  take  your  honest 
trade  out  of  your  mouths  and  put  it  into  their  own  by  Act  of  Parliament; — is  what  I 
leave  to  yourselves  to  settle.  But  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  equally  just,  that 
pou  should  put  a  tax  on  English  tallow,  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  quantity  which 
would  be  bought  with  the  manufactures  of  Manchester,  Wigan,  and  Blackburn,  and 
transported  out  and  home  in  your  ships.  I  say  I  cannot  see  why  one  should  be  a  bit 
more  unjust  than  the  other ;  and  therefore  I  advise  you  to  apply  to  parliament  to  have 
it  at  least  turn-and-turn  about. 

But  this  is  not  all — nor  half  of  it.  This  accounts  only  for  the  old  price  ;  but  it  is  no 
part  of  the  intention  of  the  agriculturists  that  tallow  should  continue  at  the  old  price. 
Their  avowed  object  is  to  raise  the  price  of  tallow,  say  from  2/.  to  31.  for  a  given 
quantity.  We  have  accounted  for  the  21, ;  it  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people  of  Manchester,  Wigan,  Blackburn,  and  Hull,  and  put  into  the  pockets  of  the 
agriculturists  instead.  And  this  perhaps  you  will  say, — according  to  the  Negro  proverb 
I  learned  on  the  decks  of  a  Hull  ship, — is  "only  changee  for  changeeJ^  But  where  is  the 
additional  XL,  which  is  to  be  the  increase  of  price,  to  come  from  ?  I  will  tell  you.  It 
is  to  be  taken  once  from  the  people  who  burn  tallow  candles,  and  once  over  again  from 
the  shopkeepers  or  others,  with  whom  the  tallow-burners  would  have  spent  the  money 
if  they  had  been  let  alone.  So  that  1/.  is  to  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  agriculturists, 
and  the  value  of  21.  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  other  people  to  get  it  for  them ; 
the  difference,  or  second  1/.,  being  utterly  wasted  and  thrown  into  the  tire,  in  the  same 
way  as  if  a  man  should  allow  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  have  his  fire-wood  cut  with  a 
blunt  axe  instead  of  a  sharp  one,  on  the  pretence  of  the  benefit  it  was  to  be  to  wood- 
cutters. Indulge  me  with  going  through  this  simple  case  ;  for  it  is  the  simplest  of  all, 
and  exactly  analogous  to  the  other.  You  are  advised  to  hire  two  wood-cutters,  at  a 
shilling  a-day  each,  with  blunt  axes,  to  do  the  work  that  would  be  done  for  you  by  one 
wood-cutter  with  a  sharp  axe  for  a  shilling.  And  you  are  told  that  \i  you  lose  a  shilling 
by  the  process,  the  wood-cutters  gain  one.  But  I  ask  you,  whether  this  is  all.  Suppose 
you  had  been  in  the  habit  of  spending  these  daily  shillings  on  a  gardener  to  grow  you 
cabbages.  Is  or  is  not  the  loss  of  trade  to  this  gardener,  quite  equal  to  the  increase  of 
trade  to  the  wood-cutters  ?  And  if  it  is,  then  do  not  this  loss  and  gain  balance  each 
other  exactly,  and  is  not  the  necessary  consequence  that  your  loss, — your  loss  of  the 
shilling  or  of  the  cabbages, — is  a  second  loss,  and  that  there  are  on  the  whole  two 
shillings-worth  of  loss,  for  one  that  is  to  be  gained  by  the  fraternity  of  wood-cutters  ? 
Apply  this  rigidly  to  the  question  of  the  Tallow ;  and  then  say  whether  1  was  or  was 
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not  right,  in  telling  you  that  the  agriculturists  were  to  gain  1/.  by  taking  2/.  from  other 
people. 

Two  or  three  things  I  heard  asserted  in  the  debate,  were  so  curious,  that  I  cannot 
help  wishing  to  set  our  shop-keepers  and  fore-mast-men  on  Dockside,  talking  upon 
them  that  we  might  have  their  opinions.  But  as  time  runs  short,  they  shall  be  deferred 
to  another  letter. 


London,  19  March,  1836. 

In  Tuesday*s  debate  on  the  question  of  stopping  the  trade  in  Russian  tallow,  there 
were  some  points  which  I  promised  to  bring  forward  for  the  amusement  of  our  friends 
at  Hull. 

The  first,  was  the  assertion,  that  our  imports  from  Russia  are  three  times  as  great  as 
our  exports  to  it ;  which  was  gravely  offered  as  a  reason  why  our  trade  with  Russia 
should  be  stopped  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Before  going  any  farther,  what  does  this 
assertion  mean  ?  Does  it  mean  that  two-thirds  of  the  goods  brought  to  Hull  from 
Russia  are  never  paid  for,  but  the  Russians  in  their  bounty  make  us  a  present  of  the 
same ; — or  that  if  it  was  so,  this  would  be  a  reason  for  giving  over  the  trade,  and  not 
rather  for  trying  to  increase  it  with  such  kind-hearted  customers  ?  But  if  nobody  is 
found  silly  enough  to  say  it  means  this,  then  let  us  try  to  lay  down  what  it  really  does 
mean  ;  and  let  us  suppose  two  or  three  rising  young  clerks  from  merchants*  counting- 
houses,  and  two  or  three  of  the  better  class  of  forecastle-men  who  hope  to  rise  to  the 
rank  and  station  of  second  mate  and  thence  to  mate  and  master,  to  be  called  to  form  a 
committee  to  decide  whether  we  have  talked  sense  or  nonsense  when  all  is  over.  I  say 
then,  that  the  assertion  that  the  imports  from  Russia  are  greater  than  the  exports, 
means  nothing  but  this ; — that  the  goods  received  from  Russia  are  not  all  paid  for  by 
goods  that  are  entered  in  the  Custom-house  books  as  going  to  Russia,  but  many  of  them 
by  goods  that  go  some  other  way.  And  the  ways  in  which  they  go,  I  submit  are 
these. 

1st,  There  are  the  goods  that  go  to  make  a  roundabout  trade.  For  example,  the 
Russians  get  wine  or  brandy  from  Portugal,  and  a  Hull  ship  carries  Leeds  cloths  to 
Oporto,  which  are  sold  there  for  the  good  bills  of  Portuguese  merchants,  and  these 
bills  are  transferred  to  Russia  in  payment  for  hemp  brought  by  one  of  your  ships  to 
Hull.  Is  there  anything  in  this  trade,  that  ought  to  be  stopped  by  Act  of  Parliament  ? 
When  anybody  will  pretend  to  show  why,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  answer. 

2ndly,  A  part  of  the  payment  to  Russia  may  be  made  in  hard  money  ;  or  if  you 
please,  in  sovereigns.  And  where,  let  me  ask,  is  the  harm  of  that  ?  Sovereigns  are  not 
found  in  parsley- beds,  or  under  apple-trees;  but  made  of  gold  bought  in  Peru  or 
elsewhere  with  English  manufactures  either  directly  or  in  some  roundabout  way,  just 
as  much  as  gold  watch-cases  or  drinking-cups.  If  gold  plate  went  out  to  Russia  in  payment 
for  hemp  brought  to  Hull,  nobody  would  stand  up  in  parliament  and  say  it  must  be 
stopped  to  prevent  a  scarcity  of  gold  plate  at  home.  And  why,  but  because  it  is  plain 
to  the  weakest  capacity,  that  there  is  nothing  about  a  trade  in  gold  plate  that  is  not 
common  to  all  other  kinds  of  trade ;  that  either  the  gold  plate  must  come  in  on  one 
side  as  fast  as  it  goes  out  on  the  other  (bating  only  the  small  rise  of  price  that  may  be 
necessary  to  give  a  fillip  to  the  gold  trade  and  set  it  in  motion),  or  the  transit  of  gold 
plate  to  Russia  must  speedily  stop  of  itself.  To  stop  such  a  trade  in  gold  plate  for  fear 
of  making  a  famine  of  gold  plate  at  home,  would  be  as  senseless  as  to  stop  the  transit 
of  Port  wine  or  coffee  for  fear  of  making  a  famine  of  those  articles  at  home  j  as 
senseless,  in  short,  as  it  would  be  to  prohibit  all  transit  trade  by  Act  of  Parliament,  by 
way  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  goods  consumed  at  home.  If  anything  so  inexorably 
stupid  was  carried  into  effect,  would  not  the  immediate  result  be,  that  the  merchants 
would  order  a  proportionably  less  quantity  of  goods  from  their  foreign  correspondents  ? 
Would  any  man  in  England  get  a  pint  of  wine  the  more,  or  a  cup  of  coffee,  from  this 
childish  attempt  to  dam  up  drinkables  at  home  by  prohibiting  transit  trade?  But  if 
this  be  true  of  coffee  and  gold  plate,  it  is  equally  true  of  sovereigns,  which  are  nothing 
but  bits  of  gold  with  a  public  mark  upon  them  to  save  weighing  and  assaying.  If  a 
thousand  sovereigns  are  sent  to  Russia  to  pay  for  hemp  brought  to  Hull,  this  will  in  a 
slight  degree  raise  the  value  of  the  sovereigns  left  at  home,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
transmission  of  a  thousand  bags  of  coffee  instead,  would  have  slightly  raised  the  price 
of  the  coffee  left  at  home.  And  this  will  give  a  fillip  to  the  British  trade  with  Peru  or 
elsewhere,  for  gold  to  make  more  sovereigns  of,  just  as  sending  the  coffee  would  have 
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given  a  fiUip  to  somebody*s  trade  with  Turkey  it  may  be,  for  coffee.  If  it  is  said,  that 
the  value  of  the  sovereign  will  be  raised  in  every  man*s  pocket  at  home,  till  the  gold 
flows  in  from  Peru,  and  that  this  will  be  great  loss  and  damage  to  somebody  ; — so  will 
the  value  of  the  pound  of  coffee  be  raised  in  every  man's  locker,  till  the  coffee  flows  in 
from  Turkey,  and  where  is  the  harm  of  that  ?  The  argument  if  good  for  anything, 
would  stop  all  transit  trade ;  and  if  it  is  not  reasonable  that  all  transit  trade  should  be 
stopped,  then  the  argument  in  the  case  of  gold  is  good  for  nothing.  The  first  light  I 
ever  happened  to  get  on  this  subject,  was  from  an  old  French  merchant  at  Sierra  Leone, 
who  on  being  consulted  on  some  question  connected  with  the  currency  of  the  colony, 
replied,  **  Save,  money  is  one  merchanrf/^e.'*  Depend  upon  it,  the  principles  that 
regulate  the  commerce  in  gold,  are  the  same  as  those  of  any  other  **  merchane/?*^  ;  " 
and  all  that  goes  to  the  contrary,  is  only  Currency  nonsense,  or  part  and  portion  of  the 
fallacies  with  which  the  world  has  been  abused  upon  that  subject. 

3rdly,  There  is  the  portion  that  may  be  paid  for  by  goods  smuggled  into  Russia 
through  some  other  country,  and  which  of  course  do  not  appear  among  our  exports  to 
Russia.  I  do  not  know  whether  in  the  particular  case  of  Russia  this  quantity  is  small  or 
great ;  but  I  do  know  that  many  of  the  smaller  manufacturing  towns  in  England  subsist 
almost  entirely  on  the  manufacture  of  articles  which  are  exported  to  one  foreign  country 
for  the  sake  of  being  smuggled  into  another. 

These  three  ways  are  all  I  know  of,  by  which  the  difference  between  the  imports  and 
exports  entered  in  the  Custom-house  books  may  be  accounted  for;  but  it  is  not 
impossible  there  may  be  more.  Whether  there  are  more  or  not,  I  stop  to  submit  to  our 
committee  before  alluded  to,  that  there  is  not  made  out  a  reason  which  would  satisfy  a 
boy  of  five  years  old,  or  girl  either,  that  the  trade  of  Hull  in  Russian  tallow  ought  to  be 
stopped  because  the  imports  under  the  head  of  Russia  in  the  Custom-house  books  are 
greater  than  the  exports. 

The  next  thing  that  struck  me  as  amusing,  was  the  assertion,  that  the  trading  and 
manufacturing  part  of  the  community  were  rapidly  coming  to  a  consciousness  of  the 
interest  they  have  in  the  prosperity  of  the  agriculturists, — meaning  thereby,  their 
interest  in  giving  the  agriculturists  more  for  a  given  quantity  of  produce  than  it  could 
be  procured  for  from  abroad.  The  proposition,  put  into  plain  English,  is  briefly  this. 
**  Give  us  sixty  shillings  instead  of  thirty  for  a  hogshead  of  tallow  or  a  quarter  of  corn, 
and  then  we  will  buy  sixty  shillings-worth  of  your  manufactures  instead  of  thirty."  In 
other  words,  you  shall  give  us  sixty  shillings-worth  of  mauufactures  for  a  quarter  of 
com  instead  of  thirty,  or  have  half  as  much  corn  for  a  web  of  cloth  as  you  used  to  have. 
I  should  not  have  believed  there  were  men  so  "  soft"  as  to  be  taken  in  by  this,  if  I  had 
not  seen  it.  But  it  is  quite  true,  that  there  are  men  calling  themselves  traders  and 
manufacturers,  who  every  now-and-then  petition  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  allowed 
to  represent  the  interest  they  feel  in  **  agricultural  prosperity,"  meaning  thereby  the 
agriculturists  obtaining  increased  prices  through  stopping  foreign  trade.  I  doubt  these 
men  being  all  so  **  soft ;"  there  is  another  way  of  accounting  for  the  phenomenon. 
They  may  be  little  jobbers  in  some  hole  or  corner,  who  think  they  see  a  chance,  that  if 
the  agriculturists  levy  a  tax  upon  the  whole  community,  a  greater  quantity  of  it  will 
come  into  their  own  particular  tills,  than  will  pay  for  their  own  particular  shares  in  the 
general  damage. 

I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you  with  all  this.  But  if  it  is  true,  I  cannot  help  believing  the 
people  of  Hull  are  interested  in  it,  and  that  it  may  count  towards  showing  our  political 
opponents  to  have  been  wrong,  (as  I  dare  say  they  have  been  elsewhere),  when  they  said 
you  had  a  representative  who  would  never  contribute  his  mite  towards  the  welfare  of  a 
commercial  town. 

•(s  


London,  23  March,  1836. 

My  account  of  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday  ought  not  to 
conclude  without  noting,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  gave  such  an  abrupt 
and  decided  refusal  to  any  entertainment  of  the  plot  for  putting  an  end  to  the  trade  in 
Russian  tallow,  as  may  be  construed  to  hold  out  considerable  security  against  new 
encroachments  of  the  **  agricultural  interest"  in  that  or  any  immediately  similar  direction. 
I  suspect  that,  between  his  speech  and  the  strength  of  the  Division,  that  earth  is  stopped, 
and  there  will  not  be  a  speedy  repetition  of  the  demand  for  cutting  off  any  new  portion 
of  our  trade,  to  put  a  fraction  of  the  loss  into  the  pockets  of  other  people.  But  in  other 
directions,  I  am  far  from  feeling  any  confidence  of  the  same  kind.    Through  that 
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mixture  of  corruption  with  the  ignorance  of  early  ages,  which  passes  by  the  ludicrous 
name  of  the  **  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,'*  the  legislature  is  formed  of  individuals  who 
have  taken  an  oath  that  they  have  what  was  conceived  to  be  a  strong  pecuniary  interest 
one  way,  and  that  way  against  you;  and  however  true  it  may  be  that  some  individuals 
may  be  disposed  to  decide  wisely  and  well  in  spite  of  such  an  attempt  to  bias,  it  would 
l)e  perfectly  miraculous  if  the  bias  did  not  tell  upon  the  whole.  Depend  upon  it, 
the  "  agricultural  interest  '*  as  it  calls  itself, — and  I  use  the  words  in  sarcasm,  because 
there  is  not  wanting  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  portion  of  the  agriculturists  whose 
eyes  are  open  to  the  ultimate  failure  of  all  schemes  of  injustice  towards  others, — is 
destined  to  eat  up  all  that  can  be  eaten ;  and  then  I  hope  it  will  bite  against  a  file. 
There  has  evidently  been  a  shuffling,  about  the  ministerial  Tithe  bill ;  and  you  may  be 
agreeably  disappointed,  as  I  shall  be,  if  it  does  not  end  in  the  land-owners  getting  an 
increased  slice  out  of  the  Tithes,  and  coming  upon  the  public  in  a  year  or  two  for  a  bill 
to  support  the  clergy.  Their  next  attempt  will  probably  be  upon  the  fund-holders, 
through  a  debasement  of  the  currency ;  and  though  they  may  here  appear  to  meet  with 
a  check  from  the  fact  that  an  artificial  rise  of  money  prices  would  go  to  annihilate  the 
present  provisions  of  the  Corn  Laws,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  beyond  either  their  cunning 
or  their  power,  to  effect  some  arrangement  which  should  secure  the  one  object  without 
letting  go  the  other.  Like  a  fever,  they  will  run  their  course ;  but  if  the  constitution 
can  only  hold  out,  the  time  must  come  when  they  will  be  got  under,  like  other  evils  in 
the  body  politic.  After  cutting  off  you  and  your  fellow-citizens  from  foreign  trade  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  they  will  go  on  declaring  themselves  to  be  the  suffering  interest ; 
and  the  same  tribunal  from  which  the  mischief  sprang,  will  listen  to  them  with  partial 
ears.  After  shutting  up  you  and  themselves  in  one  common  injury,  and  making  the 
country  a  fraction  of  the  country  which  in  wealth  and  strength  and  happiness  it  might 
have  been,  they  will  produce  their  own  share  of  the  general  misery,  as  reason  why  they 
are  to  be  exempted  from  one  tax  after  another ;  and  thus  they  will  go  on  filling  your 
gaols  with  debtors  and  the  Gazette  with  bankrupts,  till  the  progress  of  knowledge 
opens  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  then  their  history  will  be  bequeathed  to  posterity,  as 
an  example  of  the  peril  of  allowing  one  overbearing  interest  to  get  possession  of  the 
avenues  to  law,  and  ride  rough-shod  over  the  rest  till  the  common  misery  effects  abate- 
ment of  the  nuisance. 

Against  Tallow-plots,  however,  the  Whig  government  was  stark.  And  another  great 
step  towards  justice  was  proclaimed  by  it  on  the  same  day,  in  the  determination  to  lay 
the  Stamp  Duties  of  different  kinds,  according  to  an  ad  valorem  rate,  instead  of  a  rate 
increasing  upon  the  poorer  classes  and  diminishing  systematically  as  it  is  extended  to 
the  rich,  as  the  use  and  wont  in  such  cases  has  been.  The  doing  men  right,  is  like  the 
letting  out  of  water  j  and  God  only  knows  how  far  this  piece  of  Whig  justice  may  go 
before  it  has  done. 


London,  26  Marchy  1836. 

As  there  does  not  happen  to  be  anything  of  great  length  to  report,  I  take  leave  to 
continue  the  examination  of  the  plan  for  stopping  your  trade  in  Russian  Tallow,  in  the 
way  of  tracing  its  effects  on  the  different  classes  of  individuals  of  whom  your  community 
is  composed.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  tell  your  merchants,  that  a  trade  put  an  end  to 
by  a  tax,  is  a  trade  lost ;  and  that  they  would  have  lost  a  trade  in  tallow,  to  the  exact 
amount  of  the  tallow  they  imported  and  sold  at  the  old  price,  and  could  not  import 
afterwards.  Nor  will  they  be  slow  in  finding  out  that  this  stoppage  to  their  trade  must 
have  displayed  itself,  in  a'proportionate  number  of  bankruptcies,  or  else  retirements  ^ 
from  business  to  avoid  them,  the  exact  amount  of  which,  they  are  much  more  likely  to 
be  able  to  guess  at,  than  any  other  parties  that  could  be  named.  And  these  failing  or 
retiring  merchants,  must  of  course  carry  with  them  a  proportionate  number  of  clerks 
and  subordinates  of  all  kinds.  A  proportionate  number  of  young  men  designed  by  their 
parents  for  business,  must  be  returned  upon  their  parents'  hands,  to  be  a  burthen 
instead  of  an  assistance.  A  number  of  these  must  be  baulked  in  their  honest  prospects 
of  settling  in  the  world  by  marriage  as  their  fathers  did  before  them.  There  must  be 
grief  in  families,  among  mothers,  sisters,  wives,  and  those  that  hoped  to  be.  And  all 
this,  because  a  stupid  and  unjust  law  had  been  made,  to  take  away  your  honest  trade 
with  an  Act  of  Parliament  instead  of  with  a  pistol,  and  give  it  to  somebody  else,  with  a 
huge  loss  to  the  community  at  large  during  the  process. 

And  could  it  be  any  more  necessary  to  tell  your  ship-builders  and  ship-carpenters. 
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that  if  the  tallow  goes,  the  shipping  that  carried  it  must  go  with  it  ?  That  there  must 
have  been  silence  of  the  mallet  in  your  dock-yards,  to  the  exact  extent  of  the  shipping 
this  tallow  had  employed  ?  Or  to  tell  your  seafaring  men  and  all  their  kin,  that  there 
must  have  been  fewer  boys  apprenticed  to  the  sea,  more  of  those  who  had  served  their 
time  unable  to  find  ships,  fewer  foremast-men  rising  to  be  mates,  fewer  mates  to  masters, 
and  more  masters  eating  up  their  money  in  the  banks  at  home  because  there  were  not 
ships  to  go  to  sea  ?  AH  this  seems  plain  enough ;  but  is  this  all  ?  When  all  these 
merchants,  ship-builders,  sailors,  clerks,  and  servants,  have  been  laid  upon  the  shelf, 
will  your  tailors  make  more  clothes,  your  druggists  sell  more  rhubarb  and  diaculon, 
your  watch-makers  more  watches,  will  your  lawyers  have  more  deeds  to  draw,  your 
doctors  have  more  to  cure,  your  clergy  more  children  to  christen  or  couples  to  marry, 
your  bankers  more  accounts  to  keep  ?  Will  anybody  show  me  one  living  man  in  Hull, 
"who  directly  or  indirectly  will  not  be  the  worse  ? 

But  if  all  this  would  be  the  consequence  of  raising  the  duty  on  tallow  from  31.  lOs.  to 
10/.,  is  it  not  clear  that  a  proportionate  degree  of  mischief  must  have  been  done  by 
laying  on  the  duty  of  3/.  10^.  at  all  ? — that  in  consequence  of  this  duty,  you  must  at 
this  moment  be  so  much  worse  than  you  might  have  been? — that  there  must  have  been 
just  so  many  traders  in  the  list  of  bankrupts,  who  might  have  been  now  holding  up 
their  heads  on  'Change ;  so  many  youths  thrown  back  upon  their  parents  ;  and  so  many 
men  and  women,  young  and  old,  sinking  under  the  misery  of  having  been  what  is 
called  "  unfortunate  in  life  "  ?  And  if  all  this  comes  by  tallow,  is  it  not  just  as  plain, 
that  it  would  have  come,  and  did  come,  by  everything  else  in  which  your  foreign  trade 
was  prohibited  or  checked  by  duties?  Can  it  then  be  any  secret,  why  year  after  year 
the  language  of  distress  has  been  heard  from  your  town  j — why  there  was  nothing  but 
complaints, — and  I  am  sure  they  came  to  me  in  India, — that  Hull  was  pining,  pining, 
and  honest  men  could  not  get  a  living  in  the  place  ?  There  may  have  been  better  times 
since  j  but  if  there  have,  assuredly  they  did  not  come  by  the  duties  that  check  your 
foreign  trade,  but  in  spite  of  them,  and  would  have  been  so  much  better  still,  if  the 
duties  had  been  away. 

Besides  all  this,  there  is  the  mischief  of  raising  a  farthing  candle  to  a  halfpenny,  for 
all  the  burners,  of  candles  ;  and  taking  all  this  amount  over  again,  from  the  traders  of 
various  kinds,  with  whom  the  candle-burners  would  have  spent  the  difference  if  they 
had  been  let  alone. 

Now  what  have  the  Tories  in  Hull  to  urge,  for  their  constant  fighting  for  the 
destruction  of  your  trade  by  all  manner  of  foolish  prohibitions,  and  most  of  all,  that 
giant  folly,  the  prohibition  of  trade  in  corn  ?  What  do  they  or  any  of  you  get  by  it  ? 
Ask  them  if  they  can  show  you.  Will  they  buy  you  up,  by  offering  to  build  two  or 
three  ships  for  some  of  the  monopolies  they  intend  to  leave  ?  This  is  the  way  men  gull 
themselves  and  one  another.  They  have  got  into  their  heads  that  the  destruction  of 
your  trade  is  part  and  portion  of  **good  government ;  *'  that  the  freedom  of  your  com- 
merce is  a  "  disorganising  doctrine."  There  is  no  help  for  it ;  you  must  not  quarrel 
with  them,  except  when  they  asli  for  your  vote  ;  they  will  have  children  that  will  be 
wiser,  if  they  never  mend  themselves. 

In  my  next,  if  opportunity  serves,  I  will  try  to  show  how  little  real  reason  an  honest 
and  sensible  agriculturist  has  to  fear  the  restoration  of  your  commerce;  and  how  utterly 
untrue  it  is  that  God  has  made  one  set  of  men  to  be  finally  benefited  by  the  oppression 
of  another.  And  in  this  lies  your  hope.  When  men  are  of  a  certain  strength,  there  is 
no  beating  them  but  by  recruiting  in  their  own  ranks  against  the  rest. 


Londotif  29  March,  1836. 

I  ENGAGED  to  show  that  the  agriculturists  have  no  real  interest  in  suppressing  our 
foreign  trade.  Let  us  take  a  case,  then,  in  those  countries  which  have  been  much 
before  the  minds  of  all  our  friends  in  consequence  of  late  events.  If  it  should  turn  out 
that  Boothia  Felia\  or  any  other  part  of  the  coast  of  the  Polar  seas,  was  all  made  of 
alternate  layers  of  coal  and  iron,  (and  I  am  not  sure  that  there  are  not  appearances  of 
both  these  substances  being  abundant  in  those  regions), — such  a  country  would  be  very 
likely  to  be  at  some  time  the  seat  of  extensive  manufactures,  population,  and  wealth. 
And  if  it  should  also  happen, — which  is  not  impossible, — that  coal  and  iron  should  fail 
in  the  rest  of  the  world,  tiie  conse<iuence  would  be  inevitable,  that  our  Manchesters^ 
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Sheffields,  and  Glas^ovvs,  would  all  have  to  migrate  Northward,  and  there  wonid  be  a» 
^reat  a  change  as  when  wealth  and  political  power  removed  themselves  from  Rome  to 
bleak  and  savage  Britain,  a  prophecy  of  which  would  have  been  just  as  incredible  to  an 
ancient  Roman,  as  a  similar  one  with  respect  to  the  Polar  regions  might  be  to  some 
English  of  our  day.  Towns  would  be  built  with  covered  roads  warmed  by  steam  ;  and 
railways  would  in  time  be  tunnelled  under  the  ice,  from  one  great  cotton-factory  to 
another  all  the  way  to  the  North  Pole.  But  what  are  the  people  to  live  on  ?  Manifestly, 
foreign  corn.  The  country  might  produce  **  small  salad''  in  August;  or  new  potatoes 
and  green  peas  might  be  got  under  glass,  and  gooseberries  be  made  about  as  plentiful 
as  pine-apples  are  here.  But  the  great  staple  of  food,  must  be  brought  from  other 
countries,  as  certainly  as  the  cotton  which  they  span.  Suppose  then,  that  after  some 
progress  had  been  made.  Sir  Felix  Booth,  if  he  be  the  happy  land-owner,  should  be 
persuaded  to  say  he  would  have  a  Corn  Law ;  —  that  he  would  confine  the  people  of  the 
country  to  such  corn  or  other  vegetables,  as  could  be  grown  in  chinks  and  crannies  with 
a  South  aspect,  or  in  other  ways  be  created  at  a  greater  expense  than  importing  from 
abroad  ; — with  the  idea  that  he  should  get  more  rent  from  the  miserable  in-dwellers. 
And  first,  what  would  the  Parliament  of  Boothia  say  to  such  a  plan  ?  Would  there  be 
any  persuading  them,  that  the  great  gains  to  the  lord  of  Boothia,  were  to  be  shed  abroad 
upon  them  in  fertilising  showers,  and  the  last  state  of  their  country  was  to  be  better 
than  the  first  ?  Or  if  the  process  of  restriction  had  begun,  would  they  allow  Sir  Felix 
to  produce  himself  as  the  great  suffering  interest,  and  recommend  himself  in  a  King's 
speech  for  relief  by  tightening  the  laws,  or  diminishing  his  contributions  to  the  public 
purse }  And  next,  is  there  any  probability  that  the  lord  of  Boothia  himself  should  not 
perceive,  that  to  execute  such  a  law,  would  be  to  cut  down  his  rents  to  what  they  are 
are  at  present — nothing  ?  He  would  never  be  gulled  by  the  notion,  that  all  the  foreign 
corn  brought  into  the  country,  was  so  much  taken  away  from  what  he  would  grow 
himself  J  because  he  would  know  with  a  perfect  knowledge,  that  make  Corn  Laws  as 
he  pleased,  he  would  never  grow  it  at  all.  He  would  know  that  he  should  not  grow, 
not  only  the  corn,  but  the  rein-deer  mutton  that  would  have  been  eaten  along  with  it. 
He  would  be  fully  aware,  like  a  sensible  owner  of  icebergs  as  he  is,  that  though  in  the 
new  state  of  things  he  might  receive  higher  rents  for  some  nooks  and  corners  which 
under  famine  prices  might  be  made  to  produce  what  men  could  eat,  he  would  lose 
enormously  upon  the  whole,  by  the  absence  of  what  he  used  to  make  of  his  lands  in 
various  ways  arising  out  of  the  country's  being  covered  with  a  flourishing  commercial 
and  manufacturing  population.  In  short  he  would  beg  and  pray,  that  the  country 
might  not  be  carried  back  to  what  it  is  at  present.  He  would  be  the  very  last  man, 
— unless,  what  nobody  believes,  he  is  demented  and  incapable  of  taking  care  of  his  own 
affairs, — that  either  now  or  at  any  conceivable  period,  would  go  to  the  trouble  of 
hatching  a  Corn  Law. 

And  what  is  true  of  him,  would  be  true  of  all  that  in  any  shape  lived  by  land.  There 
would  not  be  a  man  in  Boothia,  gentle  or  simple,  that  would  put  his  head  out  of  his 
pea-jacket  to  ask  for  such  a  foolish  thing  as  having  the  foreign  trade  in  corn  prevented 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  farmers,  if  such  there  were,  would  ask  what  was  to  be  done 
with  their  sons,  if  employment  in  manufactures  and  foreign  trade  were  stopped.  A 
farmer  may  have  one  son  take  his  own  place,  but  he  cannot  have  a  dozen  ;  or  if  they  try, 
they  must  only  bid  one  against  another,  and  so  starve  the  whole,  as  men  are  doing  now  ; 
and  a  labourer  the  same.  If,  by  purchase  from  the  great  owner,  there  were  petty 
landlords,  they  would  be  in  exactly  the  same  predicament  in  respect  of  their  children  j 
their  tall  idle  sons,  and  gaunt  unmarried  daughters,  must  all  come  and  live  on  them  at 
home  as  so  many  miserable  annuitants.  None  could  go  forth  to  make  a  fortune  by 
trade  ;  for  there  would  be  a  law  against  trading  to  make  fortunes  by.  All  these  classes 
would  see  themselves  threatened  with  being  shut  up  as  in  a  cage  ;  aad  all  would  have 
the  pinching  consciousness,  that  to  cut  down  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Boothia 
to  what  could  be  kept  on  Boothian  corn,  would  be  the  maddest  of  all  follies  for  the 
landed  interest  of  Boothia  in  the  end. 

You  will  say,  this  is  an  extreme  case :  and  so  it  is.  But  will  anybody  show  me,  how 
the  same  effects  shall  not  arise  in  due  proportion,  in  a  situation  where  the  circumstances 
shall  be  less  extreme  ?  Do  the  landlords  about  Hull,  for  instance,  really  think  that  it 
is  for  their  interest  that  Hull  should  be  cut  off"  from  all  the  trade  and  commerce  that 
would  arise  out  of  a  free  trade  in  corn  ?  Suppose  they  grew  less  corn  ;  —  would  not 
gardening  do  for  them  as  well ;  and  does  not  this  change  always  take  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  and  flourishing  towns,  and  nobody  complain  ?  Sift  this  ;  try  to 
work  it  out.  Some  of  your  farmers  told  me  at  the  last  election,  that  their  state  was 
really  so  bad,  that  they  had  a  mind  to  try  whether  the  removal  of  the  Corn  Laws  might 
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not  make  it  better.    Invite  them  to  consider,  whether  the  Boothian  farmers  would  not 
come  to  exactly  the  same  conclusion. 

When  a  Corn  Law  was  first  laid  on,  either  in  Boothia  or  here,  it  is  likely  enough  that 
a  spirt  of  encouragement  might  he  given  to  the  farming  trade,  by  the  rise  of  prices 
which  at  the  time  ensued.  But  the  farmers  would  soon  multiply,  and  the  demand  come 
down,  till  the  two  ends  met,  and  the  farmers  were  in  exactly  the  same  condition  as 
before,  except  that  there  were  four  of  them  bidding  against  one  another  for  farms 
instead  of  three,  and  that  there  was  moreover  this  new  feature  in  their  case,  that  they 
were  cut  off  from  employment  for  their  children  in  other  directions,  in  consequence  of 
the  check  put  upon  the  general  industry  of  the  country.  In  short  they  would  find,  that 
they  had  baked  a  cake  for  other  people,  and  had  to  eat  it  themselves.  And  their  only 
way  of  getting  with  any  comfort  out  of  the  scrape,  would  be  simply  this  j  — they  must 
ask  to  have  foreign  corn  admitted  into  Boothia  again,  not  all  at  once,  but  by  such 
gradations  as  shall  allow  the  good  they  will  derive  from  the  openings  made  for  the 
employment  of  their  children  in  industry  of  other  kinds  than  farming,  and  from  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country,  to  something  like  keep  pace  with  the  temporary 
depression  which  may  arise  to  the  farming  trade  during  the  process  of  returning  to  an 
honest  system, — such  depression  being  in  fact  the  converse  or  counterpart  to  that  spirt 
of  improvement  to  their  trade,  which  was  stated  as  the  temporary  consequence  of  laying 
on  the  prohibition.  And  vs^hen  they  have  got  out  of  the  bog,  the  next  thing  they  have_ 
to  do  is  to  take  care  never  to  come  there  again,  and  to  eat  off  their  ovyn  fiiigefs  sooner 
than  think  of  employing  them  in  trying  to  take  money  out  of  their  friends'  the  manufac- 
turers* pockets  by  a  Corn  Law.  This  is  what  they  must  conit;  to  at  last ;  and  there  is  no 
occasion  for  any  quarrelling,  any  ill  will.  The  process  is  going  on  fast  enough.  The 
harpoon  is  in  their  backs,  and  they  know  it.  They  may  thrash  for  some  time  with  their 
tail,  and  spout  a  little  yet  through  their  blow-holes  in  Parliament ;  but  they  must  turn 
the  white  up  before  long,  and  then  they  will  come  alongside  and  be  ours. 


London,  7  June,  1837- 
On  Monday  the  member  for  Birmingham,  (Mr.  Attwood)  stayed  proceedings  on  the 
Irish  Poor  Law  bill,  by  a  speech  of  three  hours,  the  object  of  which  appeared  to  be  to 
impress  on  the  House,  that  divers  traders  in  different  parts  of  the  country  had  come  into 
a  situation  where  it  would  be  very  convenient  to  them  to  pay  half  their  debts,  and  to 
propose  that  they  should  be  enabled  to  get  off  with  so  doing,  by  reducing  the  currency  of 
the  country  to  half  its  present  value.  In  other  words,  that  bits  of  paper  should  be  issued 
to  the  number  that  would  make  the  note  which  now  buys  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gold 
ia  the  market  buy  only  half  that  quantity, — the  issuers  all  along  putting  into  their  pock- 
tits  the  amount  ifor  which  they  exchange  the  bits  of  paper  upon  issue,  at  the  same  time 
subtracting  it  from  the  substantial  value  of  the  circulating  medium  in  the  pockets  of  all 
the  holders  in  the  country  by  depreciation, — and  that  with  these  bits  of  paper  so  pur- 
posely reduced  in  value,  the  debtors  shall  pay  their  debts. 

;  Now  as  1  Kwe  a  notion,  that  where  there  are  debtors,  there  are  probably  creditors 
a^so,  I  can  conceive  it  possible  that  you  at  Hull  may  demur  before  you  join  with  one 
a(*cord  in  this  plan  **  so  pretty  and  small,"  for  relieving  us  from  all  commercial  evils 
prfesent  and  to  come,  by  enabling  debtors  to  pay  their  debts  with  half,  and  taking  huge 
-alms  out  of  the  pockets  of  all  the  holders  of  the  circulating  medium  besides  for  the  bene- 
fit^ 01  certain  individuals  whose  trade  it  is  to  be,  to  be  the  issuers  of  the  paper.     For  to 
this  It  comes  at  last,  in  spUe  of  all  that  can  be  said,  or  left  unsaid,  upon  the  subject, 
f  •     r^i*^^^'*^^^^  ^^"""^^^^^»  or  what  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  more  reasonable  portion 
of  It,  followed  the  very  doubtful  policy  of  not  replying ;  and  so  the  three  hours  argument 
for  making  njen  pay  half  their  debts,  went  without  other  answer,  than  the  proposition  of 
the  member  for  Birmingham  being  negatived  by  84  to  25. 

And  now  let  me  take  the  opportunity  of  once  more  impressing  upon  friends  at  Hull,— 
as  one  who  for  nearly  thirty  years  has  endeavoured  to  work  out  these  questions  with  as 
much  care  and  diligence  as  any  whaler  out  of  the  port  has  applied  to  the  problem  of  keep- 
ing a  whale-lme  from  fouling  in  running  out,— the  substantial  cause  of  these  constantly 
recurring  commercial  miseries.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  in  the  present  case  there 
may  not  be  foreign  and  particular  reasons  why  the  mischief  is  set  in  activity  at  precisely 
the  present  mome^it  j  but  I  do  mean  to  say,  that  there  is  a  constantly  existing  artificial 
cause  vyhy  commercial  miseries  must  from  time  to  time  occur,  and  that  they  do  occur 
accordingly,  of  course  taking  advantage  of  any  external  assisting  cause,  as  tendencies  to 
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rheumatism  do  of  an  Easterly  wind,  though  there  may  be  no  doubt  they  wouH  app<  ;^ 
at  last  if  the  wind  should  be  always  West.      And  I  should  be  particularly  glad  t    .-'*'  t< 
the  attention  of  your  Ladies'  Gallery  to  this  subject,  because  it  is  precisely  one  c-. 
honesty  and  what  the  scripture  calls  **  a  single  eye  "  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  a 
conclusion,  than  any  imaginable  uc«juaintance  with  the  quirks  and  quibbles  b« 
men  in  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world  are  accustomed  to  conceal  the  truth. 

Suppose  then  that  the  part  of  our  island  north  of  Tweed,  a  region  highly  favov 
nature  in  point  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  faculties,  but  considerably 
voured  than  some  other  parts  of  the  island  in  the  faculty  of  producing  food  fv 
were  to  be  cut  oflf  from  the  power  of  consuming  any  food  but  what  was  growi; 
itself.     Suppose  that  some  NebuchadneMar,  instead  of  commanding  the  bonnie  ^ 
bow  down  before  the  image  which  the  king  had  set  up,  should  command  them 
upon  the  "bigg  or  barley"  which  was  the  produce  of  their  own  soil,  and  by  n; 
to  think  of  adding  to  it  by  exchanging  the  manufactured  goods  of  Paisley  or  Ca 
^nglish  or  any  other  kind  of  wheat.      Is  there  a  mother  of  a  family  in  Hull,  w, 
^'♦tle  she  may  have  been  in  the  habit  of  interfering  in  the  business  of  the  coi 
'^ot  a  glimpse  of  the  fact,  that  if  she  and  hers  were  portion  of  the    ; 

Mid  discover  that  the  Scotch  manufacturers   and  their  children   ^»<  ' 

..,  y  iiay  p.'uxi         "^^inst  ouc  auotlicr  to  give  more  manufactures  for  a  pound  of 
and  consequentij  Vest  or  most  unlucky  must  be  perpetually  making  r 

going  into  the  list  ot  ^   —that  the  same  process  must  extend  itself  to  al 

coricerncd  in  the  tra\  ^    i      .  of  these  manufactures,  in  which  the  countin 

wl  ich  pays  her  weekly  bill?  woulu  'o  specially  involved  ; — and  that  all  this  ui 
going  on  ^rith  a  speed  proportioneu  o  t'  '  "mber  of  childreii  which  all  the  f 
about  her  might  be  bent  r^pon  provici.  If  she  had  but  one  darling,  shf 

buoy herse: Tup  with  ilie  hope  that  Jacky  mig..       kt^  bis  father's  place,  and  by  h« 
grace  they  mif,^»t  both  ai  them  come  to  the  enu  ol  tli 'u  r»atural  lives  without 
the  dreaded  appearance  in  the   Gazette.       But  if  she  li .       '^ht  or  ten,  and 
neighbours  for  the  most  part  provided  with   the  like  number     .  .1  re-branches 
their  table,  it  must  be  a  woman  of  less  wit  than  would  serve  to  calculate  the  coi- 
a  **  full  boat  day''  for  marketing,  that  would  not  see  visions  of  coming  bp- 
daughters '  husbands  in  the  Gazette,  and  sons  after  their  third  certificate  makin 
to  try  their  fortunes  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.      How  should  it  ■         -e,  if  th 

tity  of  food  that  all  that  live  must  live  by,  is  to  be  limited  and  ...1  what 

be  the  cure,  but  giving  liberty  to  get  more  by  honest  trade  where  v 
wonder  whether  there  are  half  a  dozen  women  in  Hull,  who  think  thcw    ... 
men  that  look  so  wise  when  they  come  out  of  their  counting-houses,  and  so 
dare  say  put  down  ladies'  questions  with  intimations  that  they  are  on  matters  o. 
for  them, — I  wonder  whether  there  are  half  a  dozen  who  think  their  husbands 
simple  as  to  sit  down  quietly  under  a  state  of  law  which  says  a  Hull  ship  shall  ca 
as  many  English  goods  as  it  pleases  upon  one  condition,  viz.  that  it  does  not  brir 
the  kind  of  goods  which  when  sold  at  home  would  pay.      Now  this  is  prjecis 
actual  state  of  things  ;  and  if  the  men  of  Hull  cannot  see  into  the  mil).-stene^  } 
upon  my  ancient  principles,  to  refer  it  to  the  women.     And  I  shall  be  contetit  if 
man  or  woman,  is  persuaded  to  look  for  relief  to  alteration  in  this  st'dU/of  iaw,  a 
to  such  inventions  as  allowing  del)tors  to  pay  their  debts  by  halves. 


THE    END. 


tONDON;   THOMAS  CURSON   HANSARD,    PATERNOSTEB   ROW- 


